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The Basis of an Enduring Peace 


NE may sympathize completely with President Harding’s 
declared intention to keep the Washington disarmament 
conference within practicable limits without abating the 

wish to have the ultimate ideal of complete disarmament achieved. 

It may be true, as the President says, that the realization of this 
ideal must await a revolution in human character; but is it too much 
to indulge the hope that the tremendous convulsion which the world 
has just sustained, and whose shocks are still vibrating throughout 
all the ramifications of human society, may not bring about this 
revolution ? 

As animals and plants find their existence modified by their 
physical environments, so does the human mind undergo no less 
important modifications by the events which take place in the course 
of time. 

If it be said that human nature is much the same as at the be- 
ginning of recorded history, to test the truth of this statement one 
need only to refer to the disappearance of the many impediments 
to the progress of mankind and the gradual emergence of ideas which 
ultimately have given us a more enlightened public opinion. Peo- 
ple do not look at things now in the same light as they did three 
thousand years ago, or even twenty-five years ago. 

Is it possible to deny that the human mind is susceptible of tak- 
ing a more liberal view of conditions now than it was in the darkness 
of the Middle Ages, or even at the period when the civilizations of 
Greece and Rome were at their highest point? 

If it be said that the alacrity of nations to engage in war with 
one another proves the undiminished existence of national hatred, 
the question can be asked, How is it that such efforts as were never 
hefore witnessed have been put forth in recent years for the allevia- 
tion of world-wide suffering? These activities are of comparatively 
modern origin. Certainly they have never been exercised to any- 
thing like the same extent as has been witnessed within the last 
t enty-five years. 

If it be admitted that selfishness is the dominant element in 
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human character, it must still be conceded that this quality is 
vapable of a considerable degree of enlightenment. Are we not 
witnessing in these times a growing recognition of the idea that the 
prosperity of the individual bears a very direct relation to the pros- 
perity of the community? And from a realization of this fact, may 
not the various nations of the world soon proceed to a recognition 
of its corollary, namely, that the prosperity of one nation is in- 
dissolubly bound up with the prosperity of all others? Should an 
understanding of this fact once be reached, it would result in a very 
marked modification of international policies. Not only could there 
be a very material reduction in armaments, but many of the 
commercial laws designed to cripple the trade of other nations could 
be dispensed with. 

In taking this more enlightened view of the relations that should 
exist between the various nations of the world, no place exists for 
mere sentimentality, for fundamentally it is nothing more than the 
practice of the square deal which individuals have long ago found 
to be the best rule of conduct in their business dealings with- one 
another. Just why a principle that has been found in practice to 
work so well when applied to individuals should be deemed incapa- 
ble of this wide extension, does not appear. 

Heretofore each nation seems to have proceeded too much upon 
the theory that this rule does not apply beyond the three-mile limit. 
How much the world has suffered through this narrow construction 
of the rule in question, is too apparent to need further demonstra- 
tion. 

Permanent peace is to be reached, not by mapping out spheres 
of influence and annexing alien territories, and then forming inter- 
national agreements to maintain the privileges thus unjustly 
acquired; but the world will find its way to an enduring peace only 
by the practice of righteousness. 

A peace of injustice, however strongly it may be buttressed by 
international agreements, cannot last. Only the peace of justice 
will endure. 


& 


International Guaranty of Security 
for France 


LOSE observers of the European situation have been im- 
pressed by the fact that the principal obstacle to a beginning 
of a return to more normal conditions is less of an economic 

than it is of a political character. The situation is very clearly 
stated in a recent report on “European Problems and Their Rela- 
tions to American Business,” made by a committee appointed by 
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the Chamber of Commerce of the United States to visit Europe for 
the purpose of observing conditions there. The report says: 

“The conditions existing between France and Germany domi- 
nate the European situation. Similar conditions in Central Europe 
are of nearly equal importance. In Western Europe the French 
fear of future military aggression by a rehabilitated and revived 
Germany influences the whole problem. 

“There is practically no dissent in any of the Kuropean coun- 
tries, among those who have given the subject most thought, from 
the belief that if Germany pays the indemnity fixed, or anything 
like it, she must again show great industrial strength, even greater 
than before the war. Her metallurgical plants and chemical in- 
dustries must be developed further. Such a Germany with a popu- 
lation of over sixty million people will likewise be potentially a 
great military power. 

“The speed with which countries having large industries may 
be turned to the production of war material, and the almost un- 
limited possibilities of the chemical industry as a factor in modern 
warfare, have been fully demonstrated. 

“It is pointed out that Germany has millions of soldiers who 
have returned to civil life. She has a larger number of trained 
fighting men than any other country. In the process of disarming 
Germany, since the signature of the treaty, great difficulty has been 
encountered in securing delivery of her arms and ammunition. 

“Tt is argued that the promptness with which Germany is able 
to place men in the field is demonstrated by the fact that, during 
the recent controversy respecting Upper Silesia, a force of more 
than 50,000 men was assembled from nowhere in two weeks, fully 
equipped with machine guns, heavy artillery and airplanes. 

“Twice in fifty years France has been overrun by the German 
armies. The last war resulted in damage which Germany cannot 
make good and an appalling sacrifice of life. 

“Being now in a position to take measures for her own protec- 
tion, France, with her population of 38,000,000 people, compared 
with her neighbor of over 60,000,000, does not propose to take 
chances on the future. 

“Either Germany must pay France a substantial part of 
the damage she has caused, or France is economically crippled for 
generations. France intends that Germany shall pay. If France 
cannot at the same time, by some sound agreement among the 
nations, be assured against another German outbreak, French senti- 





ment will strongly oppose retirement from the banks of the Rhine 
wid will be tempted to encourage and promote the division of the 


parate states which now make up Germany. 
“France, in common with some of Germany’s other neighbors, 
es not consider that there is a sound reason, in the interest of 
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humanity, why the present German Republic should continue, when 
states within its borders do not value such solidarity. There is a 
strong opinion in countries bordering Germany that it would make 
for continuous peace in the world if Germany should be broken up 
and rendered impotent for military action in the future. 

“Among those who hold this view the conviction exists that the 
great nations of the world will be unable to get together for the 
firm establishment of peace and the assurance of security which 
France and some of the other Kuropean nations feel they must have 
for the future. 

“The earnest apprehension which exists in France concerning 
the danger of a restored Germany is apparent in every political 
group and among all classes of citizens. Similar fear exists in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

“Believing there is yet no peace, but instead, recurring minor 
conflicts and constant danger of the resumption of large operations, 
France consequently feels obliged to carry an army of 750,000 men. 
Czechoslovakia, with only 14,000,000 inhabitants, has a standing 
army of 150,000 men. (On a corresponding basis, the United 
States would have an army of nearly 1,200,000.) It is estimated 
that Poland has under arms 200,000 soldiers. Hungary, Roumania 
and Jugoslavia all have large armies. This military activity is in 
addition to that in Southeastern Europe where war between the 
Greeks and Turks still continues. 

“While the attainment of real peace in Central Europe, and 
in turn in Russia, presents a great problem which must soon be 
solved if serious economic difficulties are to be overcome, there is 
no escape from the fact that the relation of the restoration of Ger- 
many to peace in Europe and security for France, and Germany’s 
neighbors, is the question which must be met first. 

“The mines, industries and lands of northern France must be 
restored before that country can enjoy real prosperity. The enor- 
mous plants and the great skill of the industrial Germany which 
did business throughout the world before the war must also be 
utilized fully before commerce between the nations can resume its 
normal development. It does not seem possible for either to occur, 
however, unless there is peace and some promise that -military 
aggression by Germany or any other important state will be pre- 
vented in future so far as such prevention is humanly possible. 

“Tt is essential to Germany, in her own interests, that some plan 
shall be devised by which France and other European countries 
shall be given assurance of security in the future. Some of the 
most important leaders in Germany frankly declare that France 
should have such assurance. ‘They were unable to suggest any ac- 
ceptable guarantee which Germany herself could offer, but they 
expressed the hope that the other countries might soon agree upon 
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some method of meeting the situation. German leaders believe that 
otherwise they must live and work for years in a state of constant 
friction with France and the ever-present possibility of French 
armies occupying more territory whenever difficulties arise. 

“The cost of the armies of occupation represents a large sum 
of money which, under the treaty, Germany must pay in addition 
to indemnities. If this expense could be cut off or reduced to a 
minimum, it would help Germany greatly in making payment. It 
would render outside financial aid to Germany much easier than 
under present conditions. It would likewise be of assistance to 
France, since it would restore to productive effort thousands of her 
young men now in her army whose employment as a police force 
represents an enormous burden, and is a drag on the whole world. 
The possible removal of this burden, however, depends upon some 
effective plan for the maintenance of peace, on which the nations 
shall unite.” 


The foregoing is presented because of the close relation existing 
between the world’s economic situation and political conditions in 
Europe. 


& 


Growing Recognition of Interdependence 


ia welcoming the delegates to the Los Angeles bankers convention, 
J. M. Elliott, chairman of the board of the First National Bank 
of that city, drew the following clear and true picture of the 
changes which recent years have wrought in the relations of bankers 
to the community: 


“Tt seems to me that the outstanding development in the last 
fifty years of banking history has been the growing recognition of 
our unity of interest with men in all walks of life; with all classes 
of business; with all sections of the country, and lastly, with all parts 
of the world. Their prosperity is our prosperity. Their trials are 
our trials. 

“While doubtless many bankers of fifty years ago knew that 
no great prosperity could come to their institutions unless the coun- 
try also prospered, there were some who felt that hard times could 
be utilized by the banks to exact excessive interest and otherwise 
take advantage of the situation. Under such narrow views of bank- 
ing ethics is it a wonder the public was suspicious? 

“But of late years the broader view of banking responsibilities 
has permeated the whole fraternity and the business field and has 
spread to a large proportion of the public. This great American 
Rankers Association has been of notable service along this line as 
\ ll as in more technical fields. It has made us feel more clearly 
tle community of interest and the necessity of cooperation. 
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“Again, the willingness of bankers all over the country, wherever 
they are able to join in the formation of pools for the assistance of 
some particular industry is but an evidence of the wider view of 
things that we have at the present time. We also feel that the man 
we must assist is the producer, and I especially wish to bring to your 
attention for study the cooperative marketing associations which 
have developed in this part of the country to a greater extent than 
elsewhere. 

“We might claim that the realization that we can only prosper 
as the country prospers has broadened our views and that while our 
opportunities have increased, the responsibilities, we realize, have 
increased at a greater rate, and that not only for our own country, 
but for the whole world. Think that today, for all practical pur- 
poses, the world is smaller than when Caesar set out to conquer 
Gaul. Such is the interrelation of the different nations that we 
‘annot, if we would, avoid the responsibility.” 


Mr. Elliott’s observations related to the relations between banks 
and their depositors, but as will be seen from the conclusion of his 
remarks, he had in mind the wider responsibilities which the 
bankers sustain to the people of the entire country, and indeed to 
the world at large. If this broad interdependence comes to 
be more fully realized it ought to go far toward lessening the strife 


which heretofore has generated so much friction and brought about 
misunderstandings which have often been serious in their 
consequences. 

The desirability of a wider recognition of this interdependence 
was thus succinctly stated in a recent address by Hon. William H. 
Taft, Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court: 

‘Never before has it been so clear that our prosperity is depend- 
ent on our relations to other countries and the maintenance of these 
relations in a friendly state of mutual confidence and good wishes. 
The greatest obstruction to the world’s maintaining harmony 
among its members is the misunderstanding between them and the 
lack of accurate information which one nation may have of the 
exact situation of the other, and of the necessary effect of that situa- 
tion upon that other’s views of their relations.” 


Of course it must not be forgotten that something more than 
a good understanding is necessary. The real point is, that nations 
should so shape their policies as to indicate a comprehension of the 
fact that the prosperity of each individual nation rests upon the 
prosperity of all. This would lead to the institution of economic 
and political policies which could be put into effect in any particu- 
lar country without operating to the injury of other countries. The 
adoption of policies of this character is something different from 
a mere good understanding, however desirable the latter may be. 
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It is to be regretted that a great deal of the discussions of inter- 
national political and economic affairs is tinged with the personal 
bias of those who originate or disseminate the information, and is 
too frequently characterized by vindictiveness and a desire to create 
international friction. The disseminators of news are too often 
more eager to collect and publish something that will create sensa- 
tional interest throughout the world than they are in publishing 
information calculated to promote concord among the nations of 
the earth. 

The blame for this propensity does not rest upon the purveyors 
of news, so much as it does upon those who have an apparently in- 
satiable appetite for this sort of mental food. 

Probably the only effective remedy for the state of affairs com- 
plained of is to bring home to the people at large that they are 
injured in their business and otherwise by the spread of information 
calculated to engender international discord. 

It is very gratifying, no doubt, to national pride for each country 
to boast inordinately of its institutions and prowess, but when it is 
once understood that this attitude of mind begets jealousy on the part 
of other nations to an extent liable to lead to trade reprisals, or 
even to war, some modification of this spirit may take place. 


& 


Putting the Unemployed to Work 


| gern iey for unemployment range all the way from plans 
for local “buying movements” to schemes for issuing large 
amounts of Government, state and municipal bonds, the 
proceeds to be used in road-building and other constructive enter- 
prises. Plans such as these seem to meet with great popular favor, 
while suggestions for public economy, for an adaptation of the 
tariff to the changed position of the country in international trade, 
for a reduction of the taxation which is retarding business enter- 
prise, and for such lessening of labor costs as will bring the cost 
of production to a level that will tend to stimulate buying, and thus 
bring about the enlarged demand for goods which in turn will lead 
to the increased employment of labor—all these suggestions meet 
with seant favor. Public officials and the people themselves seem 
less disposed to accept the surgical treatment which alone will re- 
store health to the economic body than they are to swallow the 
nostrums which quackery prescribes. 

Unwillingness to face a bad situation, to meet the issues 
squarely, affords little ground for hope of a sound and permanent 
belierment of the existing situation. 

The times are serious enough to demand the utmost candor and 
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good faith in dealing with the unemployment problem. He is no 
real friend of labor who deals with it otherwise. Nor are sympa- 
thetic manifestations that offer no practical solution of the difficulty 
of much account. Indeed, there has been rather too much snuffling 
about the matter already. 

Going straight to the heart of this problem, do we not find that 
it essentially consists in the restoration of the profitable conduct 
of industry and trade? 

If we can find means of enlarging the volume of business, the 
problem of unemployment will solve itself. 

What, then, is hindering the usual processes of manufacturing 
and exchanging goods? ‘The answer to this question is by no means 
simple, for the deterrent influences are not alone domestic in their 
nature, but world-wide. At the bottom of them lies an all but uni- 
versal breakdown of confidence. This is not a mere psychological 
phenomenon to be cured by a change of mental attitude. As con- 
fidence was impaired by actualities, it can be restored only as those 
actualities are changed. 

Chief of these hindering influences is the uncertainty of the in- 
ternational political situation. While the armistice of November, 
1918, brought about a cessation of hostilities between the powers 
chiefly. concerned in the war, it did not bring about a real peace 
such a peace as has a good understanding, or at least its beginnings, 
for its basis. In several of the Kuropean countries war is either 
still going on or an armed truce exists. Between two of the prin- 
cipal combatants in the late war, France and Germany, a spirit of 
hostility persists whose bitterness has increased since the armistice 
and is still growing. Even France and England have of late had 
serious differences as to the policy to be observed in carrying out 
the terms of the so-called Peace Treaty. 

Only as these conditions approach something like the ordinary 
peaceful relations which have heretofore subsisted between nations 
‘an we hope for that clearing of the international political atmos- 
phere which constitutes the first and indispensable step toward the 
restoration of sound finance and the gradual building up of world 
trade. 

The delay in this restorative process must profoundly affect 
our own domestic situation, for so great is the present interde- 
pendence of nations that the United States can not hope to prosper 
while the other countries of the world are sorely stricken. 

The first requirement as to our domestic situation was well 
stated in an address recently delivered at the convention of the 
American Bankers Association by Elliott C. McDougal, president 
of the State Bank Division, who said: 


“Under the present staggering load of taxation, there can be 
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no real revival of business, unemployment conferences to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 


In the face of this requirement, Mr. McDougal made this strong 
arraignment of the attitude of Congress: 


“Judged by its own acts, Congress little cares what happens to 
business, or to the nation, so long as it can avoid any real reduction 
of Government expenses, so long as its members can keep all their 
friends on the Government payroll, whether needed or not.” 


There will be substantial agreement with Mr. McDougal’s 
statement that there can be no real revival of business until taxation 
is greatly reduced, for the imposition of heavy taxation is not only 
tending to dry up the source from which capital is obtained, but by 
absorbing the profits of industry is lessening the incentive for men 
to incur the risks which attach to enterprises of all kinds in a greater 
or less degree. 

Mr. McDougal’s indictment of Congress is severe, but judging 
by the record thus far made in legislation looking to the reduction 
of taxation, it does not appear to be inconsistent with the facts. 

Until there is a marked disposition to face the situation squarely, 
both as regards governmental expenditures and labor conditions, 
it is difficult to see what ground there is for believing that the situa- 
tion will be greatly improved. 


& 


American Banks and Foreign Trade 


RIOR to the entrance of American banking institutions in 
financing foreign trade on a large scale, much oratory was 
indulged in, by experts and others, favorable to a policy of 

this kind. Now that this venture into the foreign field has turned 
out rather badly, those who were strongest in urging the American 
banks to make this departure condemn the banks for showing a 
tendency to withdraw from banking operations that have proven 
disappointing in many respects. 

It is not just clear how any one can expect the banks to continue 
operations which have turned out to be unprofitable, even to an ex- 
tent which if continued might threaten the very solvency of the 
banks engaging in this field of finance. If the banks did not, at 
all times, exercise a wise discretion in their incursions into this field, 
they certainly ought not to be blamed for showing a reluctance in 
continuing to operate where so many risks are involved. 

In view of the inability of many of the other large banks of the 
world to meet the demands for foreign financing, it is to be regretted 
that the American banks cannot see their way clear to a continuation 
of this service, and especially so in view of the fact that American 
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trade will suffer quite seriously if our banks shall not continue to 
furnish such financing as may be requisite. 

A disposition harshly to criticise the American banks for th« 
losses they have sustained through their foreign trade operations 
seems unwarranted. ‘The world-wide and sudden collapse of credit 
could hardly have been foreseen even by the most experienced and 
wisest bankers. ‘That the American banks showed a considerable 
degree of boldness in going into foreign financial transactions is 
rather to be applauded than condemned. It was highly essential 
that the interchange of commodities should be maintained, and in 
order to do this the extension of world-wide credit was necessary. 
The American banks, in helping to keep the world’s foreign trade 
going, thus rendered an important service. ‘These operations, for 
a time, proved highly profitable, but all at once the tide turned on 
account of the continued rise in prices, which finally resulted in a 
more or less general cancellation of orders and a refusal to take 
goods already shipped. ‘The instruments of credit arising out of 
international trade thus lost almost immediately a very large part 
of their value, and the banks in consequence were placed in a posi- 
tion where they were liable to sustain considerable losses. As a 
matter of fact, these losses have been in many cases actually in- 
curred. Fortunately, the banks suffering in this respect were so 
large and had such strong accumulated reserves that they were able 
to stand these losses without serious inconvenience. 

It is especially to be regretted in this connection that the move- 
ment for getting the Foreign Trade Financing Corporation under 
way has been indefinitely held in check. This must be attributed 
to the unfavorable conditions prevailing in international trade 
rather than to any defect in the form of organization of this insti- 
tution or the character of its management. Quite naturally, those 
who in ordinary times would have been interested in such an institu- 
tion concluded that if the existing banks were incurring material 
losses through their foreign trade operations, there was nothing to 
encourage the organization of an institution especially designed to 
finance foreign trade. 

It is believed that the principles upon which the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation was based were sound, and that ultimately 
they must be embodied in this or some similar institution designed 
to give to our international trade the support of the invested capital 
of this country. Most regrettably the delay in the functioning of 
the Foreign Trade Financing Corporation has brought about a 
further intervention of the Government in furnishing financial sup- 
port to foreign trade. 

Very likely, when political conditions in Europe become more 
stable, it will be possible again to revert to the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation as an instrumentality well calculated to 
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assist in the permanent development of our trade relations with 
various parts of the world. 


& 


Branches of National Banks 


HE proposal to favor the establishment of branches of na- 
tional banks seems to have enlisted considerable interest at 
the recent convention of the American Bankers Association, 

and some division of opinion. Undoubtedly in recent years there 
has been a tendency favoring the establishment of branches of na- 
tional banks, especially in the larger cities of the country. Not only 
has there been a decided change of opinion on this subject, but 
several national banks in the more important financial centers have 
found a means of creating a considerable number of such branches. 
This has been done not by the direct establishment of branch insti- 
tutions but by purchasing existing state banks with branches and 
then incorporating these branches with the national bank making 
the purchase. 

While the National Bank Act authorizes state banks entering 
into the national system to maintain their existing branches, it is 
doubtful whether this provision was intended to sanction any such 
general adoption of this policy as has been brought about in recent 
vears. In some cases national banks have been converted into 
state institutions, and then absorbed by some existing bank or trust 
company, particularly with the view of later being taken over by 
some one of the big national banks. This is an indirect way of 
bringing about the adoption of the branch banking system, and 
would hardly appear to be consistent with the provision of the Na- 
tional Bank Act, to which reference has been made. 

The relative advantages of the branch banking system and the 
independent banking system which now prevails have been exhaus- 
tively discussed in recent years, and probably nothing new is to 
be said on the subject. The fact remains, however, that under our 
independent banking system the banks have grown rapidly in 
numbers and resources, and that they have, perhaps, been more in- 
strumental in bringing about rapid and intensive local development 
than the banks of any country in the world. 

It is believed by the friends of the independent banking system 
that this has been due to the strong interest which the stockholders, 
directors and officers of these local banks have in the growth and 
development of their respective communities. The friends of the 
independent banking system also quite vigorously resent the charge 
that the smaller hanks on the whole have made a less favorable 
record for safety than the larger banks operating branches. 

The partisans of the branch banking system are equally strenu- 
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ous in maintaining the superiority of the branch banking system. 
Undoubtedly this system has worked well in some of the smaller 
countries, but it can be said with equal truth that the independent 
banking system has been found well adapted to the needs of a 
country so vast in extent as the United States. 

It appears that recently attempts to get through Congress a 
bill providing for branches of national banks has come quite near 
to being successful without attracting very much attention from 
the bankers of the country. 

Of course, if it is the wish of the people of the country, includ- 
ing the bankers, to substitute the branch banking system for that 
which now prevails, this should be done in the full light of day, and 
only after the propriety of this change has been submitted to the 
test of long public discussion. 

This proposed change would constitute a very radical alteration 
of our banking system, and one which should not be undertaken 
except in the light of long and careful deliberation. 

If the branch banking system were adopted, and this change 
should be followed by a general extension of branches of the larger 
national banks throughout the country, it conceivably would mean 
that in time the banking business of the United States would com- 
pletely fall into the hands of a comparatively small number of banks 
located in the chief commercial and financial centers. Whether this 
is a development that either the bankers or the people of the United 
States wish to have brought about may well be questioned. Cer- 
tainly they can hardly be expected to favor having such a change 
made without a full knowledge of what is being done. 


& 


Criticism of the Federal Reserve System 


a recent months various features of the Federal Reserve System 
have been made the subject of severe criticism. These criti- 
cisms run all the way from the charge of partial and extrava- 
gant management to attacks upon some of the fundamental 
characteristics of the system itself. 

When the Federal Reserve Act was under consideration in 
Congress, THE BANKERS MAGAZINE was at some pains to point out 
on several occasions that a banking system under government con- 
trol was liable to be subject to severe and perhaps fatal political 
attacks. In making this statement it was not the purpose of THE 
Bankers MaGazinE to venture into the dangerous realms of 
prophecy, but the prediction was based upon the experience which 
the country had had on two previous occasions in setting up banks 
under government control. Both these banks succumbed to hostile 
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political assaults, and it seemed a not unwarrantable inference that 
a governmental banking system instituted in these later times would 
be liable to similar dangers. This belief now appears in process 
of justification. 

While believing that any banking system closely allied to the 
Government is liable to incur political hostility, and mindful even 
of some of the fundamental defects in the Federal Reserve System 
itself, Tur BANKERS MAGAZINE nevertheless considers these attacks 
as exceedingly ill-timed. It is even doubtful whether some of the 
criticisms are based upon a genuine desire to better the banking 
system of the country, rather than to gratify personal spite in some 
cases, and to exemplify pride of opinion in others. The times are 
much too serious for considerations of this character to be given any 
weight whatever. 

It is hoped that as soon as the situation of the country permits 
the inflationary element in our banking system, made possible 
through the requirement that all the national banking reserves must 
be deposited with the Federal Reserve Banks, will be modified. 
It is questionable, however, whether even so necessary a step as this 
should be taken while the financial situation of the country, and 
indeed of the world, is so much disturbed as it is at the present time. 
Any sudden and radical change in the banking system of the 
country is to be deprecated under existing circumstances. 

The very large profits which the Federal Reserve Banks have 
been able to earn in recent years have been due to a large extent 
to the enormous operations made necessary by the war; but for this 
great catastrophe the major part of the rediscount operations 
would not have been necessary, and these operations have con- 
stituted the chief source of profits of the Federal Reserve Banks. 
Some day, after further study and experience, the country may 
find that a large part of the rediscounting operations could be dis- 
pensed with altogether. This applies particularly to those cases 
where rediscounts are made merely for the sake of obtaining cir- 
culating currency, and not for the purpose of replenishing reserves. 
If these operations could be avoided and the issue of currency 
remitted to the individual banks, the profits of the Federal Reserve 
Banks would be measurably curtailed. Of course, in the long run 
these profits are paid by the industry and commerce of the country. 
If they could be materially reduced, or done away with completely, 
the business of the country might, theoretically at least, be con- 
ducted at so much less cost. It is, of course, a debatable question 
whether or not, if these profits were dispensed with, the resulting 
benefit would be passed on to the commercial and manufacturing 
int-rests or absorbed by the banks themselves. The earning of 
these abnormal profits has made it possible to pay very large salaries 
to some officers and employees of the Federal Reserve Banks, and 
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to provide for the erection of large and costly buildings. As a 
matter of fact, the charge of extravagance can hardly be sustained 
in view of the large earnings. These earnings are of a character 
which makes possible the payment of large salaries and the erection 
of costly buildings without seriously cutting into the earnings or 
surplus funds of the Reserve Banks. 

A real point of criticism would seem not to lie so much against 
the policy of paying large salaries, or of putting up expensive 
buildings, as against a policy which exacts so large a toll from the 
commercial and industrial community. But even against such a 
charge of extravagance on this basis there are some compensating 
elements which should not be overlooked. The banking and com- 
mercial community has secured through the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem an insurance against the terrible financial panics which have 
afflicted the country in past years, and it is doubtful whether the 
cost of this insurance has been to any extent out of proportion to 
its value. Of course, there is no reason, however, why the insurance 
should not be more cheaply obtained, if that is at all possible without 
injuring the stability and the efficiency of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

The fact that the banking system of the country was placed 
under Federal control instead of being left in the hands of bankers 


themselves must be attributed to the political prejudice which still 
exists throughout the United States in regard to banking opera- 
tions. The political hostility which has been aroused against the 
Federal Reserve System is the price we are paying for this attitude 
of mind toward banking. 








ET us not be fearful of being swamped with imports— 
imports that may have been produced perhaps with cheaper 
labor than ours. No country will in the long run export more 
than it imports or make in the aggregate more than its own peo- 
ple consume. If wages are lower than ours in some country 
sending goods to our shores, you may be sure that the machine 
equipment of that country is small and its productive capacity 
small. The demand for commodities in that country will keep 
pace with any productive or exporting capacity they can reach. 
Their own imports will grow with their exports and we in 
turn should find the way to make our exports at least a share 
of their imports. The safety valve is the fact that the balance 
of sales must be struck against purchases with others just as 
it must be with us. 
Charles E. Mitchell, president National City Bank, N.Y. 
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President New York Trust Company 
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ME: GIBSON was born in New Hampshire and is a graduate of 

Bowdoin College. He was first employed by the American 
Express Company in Boston and New York. Later with several busi- 
ness associates he obtained control of Raymond and Whitcomb Com- 
pany, of which organization he became vice-president. When Seward 
Prosser, now president of the Bankers Trust Company, was made 
president of the Liberty National Bank he invited Mr. Gibson to ac- 
company him as assistant to the president. On January 1, 1917, Mr. 
Gibson became president of the Liberty National Bank, and when this 
bank was merged with the New York Trust Company on April 1, of 
this year, he became president of the New York Trust Company. 
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The Operation of the Analysis Department 
By M. A. Knight 


sideration chiefly of bankers 

doing business in towns whose 
population range between fifty and 
three hundred thousand inhabitants. It 
is so intended because the writer be- 
lieves that an analysis department would 
prove unprofitable in a bank serving the 
interests of a community totaling less 
than 50,000 people, and because he be- 
lives that all progressive banks in cities 
of a population greater than 300,000 


ff her article is intended for the con- 


ACCT OPENED 





NAME 


which direction, energetic hard work is 
fighting against large odds to realize a 
profit), I have written this exposition 
of the system and methods adopted and 
found practicable by a bank in the city 
of Dallas whose total deposits are not 
in excess of $20,000,000, and whose 
analysis department is effectively oper- 
ated with a total force of three men. 
As soon as the transit, foreign and 
city collection departments have finish- 
ed with the incoming cash and collection 
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ACTIVITY 


Note Collect. 


SPECIAL MATTERS OF INTEREST 


Yearly analysis card 


already have such a department or such 
clearing-house rules and organization 
that its need is obviated. 

By “analysis” I wish to be under- 
stood to mean the development of a 
simple but effective control of internal 
operations and an accurate, scientific 
determination of the worth, value, and 
profit of any account carried on the 
books. Because I believe this affords a 
means for the thoughtful and scientific 
direction of a bank’s activities (without 
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letters sent in by our correspondents 
for credit or remittance, the letters are 
sorted alphabetically and sent to the 
analysis department. 

There each credit letter is analyzed 
to determine the amount and time out- 
standing of all items not available for 


immediate credit. In asking this de- 
termination, the deferred availability 
schedule of the Federal Reserve Bank is 
used as a guide in all cases except in 
those where special arrangements les- 
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sen the time required for conversion. 
After the determination is made, the re- 
sults are tabulated on the reverse side 
of the credit letter in spaces, marked 
by a rubber stamp, indicating the 
amount outstanding for each number of 
days provided for on the analysis work 
sheet. In the case of non-bank items, 
only the amount is put down in a space 
of blank days, but for later use (to be 
explained shortly) a very complete rec- 
ord of the amount, drawee point, and 
endorser is made and kept on a sepa- 
rate sheet, called ““B-L Record.” 

The analysis of the credit letters hav- 
ing been made and the determination 
recorded on their reverse side, the same 
figures are posted in the columns on the 
left-hand side of the analysis work sheet 
and the total amounts of the credit let- 
ters, together with the amounts of ex- 
change charged (if any) are also posted 
in the proper columns, (denominated 
“total deposits” and ““exchange charged” 
respectively) provided therefor. The 
total amount of non-bank items (rec- 
orded for “blank” days as was men- 
tioned is recorded in the “charged” 
column under “B-L pers. drafts, etc.,” 
the number of these items is listed, 
and the outstanding balance (carried 
forward from day to day) is deducted 
one day in toto. Although it is hardly 
chronological to explain the “credited” 
column in this connection, still for 
the sake of clearness I shall do so. 
As these personal drafts, bill of lad- 
ing drafts and other non-bank items are 
paid, the carbon of the letter upon 
which they are sent out, is marked 
paid, is dated, and any exchange cost 
to us is marked thereon. These car- 
bons are collected, routed and sent to 
the analysis department promptly ; with 
them and with the previously mentioned 
“B-L record,’ the department is en- 
abled to determine the amounts to be 
posted in both the “credited” column of 
the “B-L pers. drafts, etc.,” space and 
the “exchange cost” column. In case 
we receive remittance in other than 
Dallas exchange, for these bills of lad- 
ing, personal drafts, etc. sent out, cog- 
nizance is taken of the additional time 
for conversion and the amounts and 
numbers of additional days are posted 
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in the “deferred rem.” column. In par- 
enthesis be it added that whenever items 
are received and credited after it is too 
late to put them through in the day’s 
clearing-house, on our books, or in the 
Federal Reserve Bank’s district clear- 
ing-house, the posting is done in red ink, 
and one additional day is added to ac- 
count for the one day’s delay in con- 
version. 
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After all amounts in transit are pro)- 
erly analyzed and posted according io 
the different number of days each 
amount is outstanding, these amounts 
must be assembled, extended and rec- 
orded to show the total amounts out- 
standing, each succeeding day. This ex- 
tension is made and totals determined 
in the columns titled “daily amount in 
transit for conversion (in hundreds).” 
It is then a simple matter for the gen- 
eral bookkeeper to fill in the ledger bal- 
ances for the day, to subtract the 
“float” therefrom and thereby arrive at 
the actual balances available. This hav- 
ing been done, the daily work in con- 
nection with credited items is through. 

However, for analysis purposes it is 
well to record in one place all there is 
to know concerning an account’s daily 
transactions with the bank; and thus 
there are provided the spaces on the 
work sheet in which to record all col- 
lection and transfer transactions en- 
tered into during the day. So, except 
for the loan and credit accommodations 
extended (and these are hardly matters 
of daily occurrence) there is on one 
sheet a complete daily record of the 
strictly banking business a customer 
does during the month. 

At the end of the month the results 
of the analysis are summarized on a 
small sheet (marked “B’’) and a care- 
ful determination is made of the gross 
profit, actual value and potential worth 
of any account analyzed. Not always 
are these figures of profit and worth and 
value synonymous; for instance, sup- 
pose at the end of the month “Speci- 
men National Bank” showed a. total 
actual credit balance of $735,000.00 and 
a total actual over-draft of $252,000.00; 
if the overdraft balance was exceptional 
or the first offense, and the account was 
otherwise satisfactory, the chances are 
that interest would be paid on the dif- 
ference between the credit and _ over- 
draft balances. In this case the profit 
would be one amount, whereas, (after 
figuring the overdraft at the going rate 
for loans, and subtracting this interest 
figure from the interest figure due on 
available credit balances) the potential 
worth of the account would be as much 
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Reverse side of yearly card on which the monthly summaries are posted 


above the profit realized as the interest 
difference would amount to, and the 
actual value of the account would cor- 
respondingly be as much below. The 
summary sheet (marked ‘“B’) is 
scheduled in such a manner as to make 
possible a systematic figuration of these 
various returns. 

After this monthly determination is 
made and recorded properly, the essen- 
tial figures (that are worth having over 
a year’s time) are transferred to the 
yearly card in the columns provided and 
the routine work of the analysis de- 
partment is at an end. 

There is extra routine work, however, 
which is done in this department and a 
word in regard to it may not be amiss 
here. If during the month, an account 
shows a persistent tendency to main- 
tain an overdraft balance, cognizance of 
this fact is taken and after a week or 
ten days of constant overdraft, an 
“analysis report” (marked “D’’) is pre- 
pared and sent to that officer whose at- 
tention is requisite. As this report is 
self-explanatory, there is no need to go 
into details regarding it. 

Upon receipt of this “analysis report” 
the officer attending to the matter will 
in a!! probability call for an analysis of 


the account for a period of some weeks 
or months; this analysis will be made 
and posted on the sheet (marked ‘“E”’) 
entitled “‘analysis of account of.” On 
this sheet also space is provided to fill 
in loans and discount accommodations to 
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Analysis of account for a weekly or monthly period 


make note of free services rendered, 


and to make any special remarks that 
are warrantable. Other extra or special 
work that is done by the analysis de- 
partment includes such investigations as 


are worth conducting in seeking more 
economical or short-cut methods to se- 
cure conversion of transit items; in 
seeking new accounts on the basis of 
superior transit facilities afforded; and 
in seeking more direct and effective 
methods for handling the routine work 
of the internal organization. 

In concluding, I might remark that 
the analysis department bases its right 
to existence upon these facts: 

1. It provides an accurate, scientifi- 
cally correct record of all transit, trans- 
fer and collection activities conducted 
by the bank for any of its correspond- 
ents or clients. 

2. It prepares, for a longer or short 
period, a comprehensive resume of an 
account’s business with the bank and 
offers a clear, concise determination of 
the worth of that business, which is 
demonstrable by proof. 

3. It looks into present business with 
an eye to increasing it, and in search 
of leads for new business. 

4. Finally, it functions constantly as 
a check on and an investigator of pres- 
ent internal operations, and serves to re- 
mind the officers of the bank whenever 
certain accounts or methods are not sat- 
isfactory or profitable. 
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Much Ado About Nothing 


HERE was considerable excitement 

in the city of Auburn, on the eve- 
ning of Tuesday, August 50, 1921. 
Shortly after eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning, people strolling along the main 
thoroughfare of Genesee street were 
startled to hear the big burglar alarm 
in front of the Cayuga County Bank 
begin to clang noisily. 

Crowds rushed to the bank building 
from all directions, and others hustled 
away from the locality just as rapidly, 
fearing that there might be dynamiting 
or shooting which would be rather un- 
pleasant to experience. 

The captain of police promptly 
rounded together his doughty hench- 
men, and the bank was promptly sur- 
rounded. In the meantime Cashier 


George M. Snyder and Assistant Cashier 
Menmerster had been notified, and 
came tearing through the city streets 
from their homes as fast as automobiles 
and gasoline could bring them. 

The gong kept right on ringing and 
the crowd kept on peering through the 
big plate glass windows, but could see 
nothing at all. Investigation on the 
part of the bank officials and the police 
revealed that everything was delight- 
fully quiet and peaceful inside. No 
bold, bad bandits were encountered or 
found lurking in dark corners. 

The electric wires connected with the 
gong had in some manner become short- 
circuited, and when this trouble was 
remedied “everything was quiet along 
the Potomac” once more. 





Relations Between a Bank and Its 
Employees* 


By Percival Sayward 


NY person who has given thought- 
A ful consideration to the prob- 
lems resulting in modern times 
from the relations of employer and em- 
ployee, understands how the introduc- 
tion of the factory system early in the 
nineteenth century changed completely, 
if gradually, the personal contact of the 
old regime. All the changes that had 
occurred since the days of the feudal 
barons, when the industrial community 
was a sort of great family congregated 
in or about the baronial keep or castle 
for mutual protection and benefit, and 
work was given out by the feudal head 
or his family, or those immediately un- 
der him, and was paid for in goods 
rather than money, down through the 
development of the guilds and the in- 
dividual apprentice system, had not 
wrought any essential change in the 
element of personal contact. 

The development of the factory sys- 
tem did not interfere with this element 
in the banks for several generations. 
Such institutions remained comparative- 
ly small and the office boy, who was 
employed only after the most careful, 
thorough scrutiny of his antecedents 
and character, was soon giving a help- 
ing hand in all sorts of work which not 
only gave variety to his task but also 
gave him a knowledge of the business 
in many of its details which assured his 
advancement at the first opportunity. 
If bank advancement was slow it ap- 
peared sure, the hours on the whole 
were short and the position carried with 
it a certain degree of dignity. Best of 
all, even though the pay might be low, 
there was a close personal relation be- 
tween the management and the other 
fellow-workers which led to the assur- 
ance of cooperation, support and inter- 
est in those personal affairs and crises 
of the employees’ existence which are 
almost bound to come at times in the 
life history of the individual or family 

3 


of small means, when such an assur- 
ance is of inestimable value. 

By 1890 or thereabouts certain 
changes began to occur first through the 
increasing size of many city banks and 
later through other causes. It is easily 
understood how size alone makes per- 
sonal contact and personal in.erest by 
the heads of a corporation increasingly 
difficult even to the point of impossi- 
bility. ‘The methods of these larger in- 
stitutions in subdividing the work and 
the creation of more and more distinct 
departments were copied as well as 
might be by the smaller institutions. It 
became increasingly difficult for the in- 
dividual to learn practically the work 
of more than his or her department. 

During the last ten years more and 
more mechanical devices have been in- 
troduced, and properly introduced, to 
assist in handling the work. The busi- 
ness has gradually become industrial- 
ized to the point where in certain de- 
partments the employee resembles often 
the factory worker whose day is spent 
doing a few mechanical motions over 
and over again. The job has no par- 
ticular variety or outlook or future or 
hope, at least in the mind of the worker, 
who has a corresponding lack of in- 
terest. 

Meanwhile these changes have al- 
lowed a change in the type of employee 
required. A lower general grade of in- 
telligence and character does as well, 
with a general lowering of the wage 
scale, or decreased opportunity for 
greater responsibility discourages the 
higher type of employee from entering 
or continuing in the business. 

The increasing numbers of women 
employed, particularly in distinctly 
clerical positions, as contrasted with 
stenographic, has added another fea- 
ture. Perhaps in accepting a some- 


*This article received honorable mention in the 
prize contest recently conducted by THE BANK- 
ERS MAGAZINE. 
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what lower wage for the same work 
they also have an added feeling of hope- 
lessness and futility as compared with 
the man, for they know very well that 
they are at a distinct disadvantage in 
securing even minor executive positions 
which involve contact with the public. 

Along with all this is the entire ease 
with which the customer of any impor- 
tance may meet an official of a bank. 
Paying or receiving tellers or senior 
clerks of long service who come in con- 
tact with the public as individuals count 
for less than formerly, at least in ap- 
pearance. The customer may easily 
secure a hearing for even minor ques- 
tions from an official. The counter work 
becomes more mechanical. The gulf 
between the official and the employee 
has measurably widened and deepened. 

Is it any wonder that the cogs grind 
and creak as the machinery turns! 

A test has been applied to the cor- 
rectness of the foregoing observations 
within the past three or four years. A 
great crisis has come into the life of the 
average bank clerk. His purchasing 
power has been enormously reduced. 
Translated into dollars and cents the 
results are startling and the increase 
of the old income by even the excep- 
tional figures of fifty per cent. leaves 
this small wage earner struggling un- 
der extraordinarily heavy burdens. But 
such an increase has indeed been excep- 
tional and what increases as there have 
been, have generally been slow, with 
added anxieties and miseries. His own 
bank or banks that he knows of, despite 
fair words and generous practice in 
many respects, in this all important par- 
ticular have too often shown a spirit 
and action hard to comprehend. The 
bank worker says approximately: “My 
service is the same as previously, my 
employer is far stronger financially than 
I. This ‘High Cost of Living’ is a na- 
tional emergency like a national loan. 
Why am I asked to give my funds in 
proportion to my strength for the one 
and out of proportion to my strength 
for the other? I will gladly give my 
share but this present is an arrange- 
ment entirely beyond both my under- 
standing and strength.” 

Again the cogs grind and groan while 











the banks’ dividends and surplus seem 
unimpaired and new departments are 
frequently added with only prospects 
of new business for returns, manned by 
helpers who feel underpaid and are 
dissatisfied ! 

Seventeen gentlemen of very differ- 
ent experiences and shades of opinion 
met in Washington over a year ago at 
what was known as the Second Indus- 
trial Conference. After weeks of careful 
study they brought in a unanimous re- 
port in which they advocated among 
other important recommendations the 
general establishment of the practice of 
“shop councils” within business estab- 
lishments for the creation of that under- 
standing between the two groups of fel- 
low-workers, the managers and the man- 
aged, that would tend to the elimination 
in their opinion, of far the larger part of 
the difficulties either real or fancied, 
that lie in the present situation. The 
great lawyer, who was the chief spokes- 
man of the employer group at the First 
Industrial Conference, Frederick P. 
Fish, has voiced his opinion to the same 
effect. 

The banks of this country need and 
need badly the installation of a system 
of “shop councils,” not installed by 
the management in a spirit of “we do 
it because we have got to do so,” nor 
accepted by the employees in a spirit 
of “let us work it for ourselves for all 
it is worth,” but installed and accepted 
in a spirit of mutual trust in the in- 
tegrity and fairness of both sides. The 
workers must bring their message and 
personal problems home to the high 
executives, the high executives must 
make clear to the worker the perplexi- 
ties and problems of the business in 
both its minor and greater aspects. The 
executive will find if he will honestly, 
sincerely invite his fellow workers to 
share his problems that he does not pos- 
sess a monopoly of the brains of the 
enterprise, and the worker if he makes 
a clear, frank statement of his personal 
and business problems will find that he 
does not possess a monopoly of a sense 
of fairness and justice. 

If, furthermore, the worker is given 
through his representatives a genuine 
opportunity to help in deciding not 
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whether there shall be or shall not be a 
rest-room for the men as well as the 
women or such minor matters only, but 
whether or not a new department would 
or would not prove profitable, it would 
add mightily to his contentment and 
satisfaction because of an added sense 
of significance. At least in all those 
matters that do relate directly to his 
business welfare as compensation, 
profit-sharing, hours, et cetera, he 
should have a genuine guiding hand. 
On the other hand the management will 
find as genuine a spirit of fair play in 
the worker when he shows him the 
problems of competition, the possibili- 
ties of loss, the expenses, the wastes of 
the business, that may prevent certain 
action desired by the employees at a 
particular time, in fairness to the stock- 
holders and the public. 

The bank worker knows with the rest 
of the community, that the great war 
has taught us the reality of our mutual 
interests and that the welfare of all 
legitimate enterprises, public or private, 
are his as well as the other man’s and 
that no business lives for itself alone. 
He feels that he has a rightful interest 
in the conduct of the enterprise that 
engages his attention, even though that 
interest is minor and must be expressed 
through representation. He knows that 
that enterprise is not sound that exists 
at the expense of the interests of either 
himself, the stockholders or the public. 

To compensate for the loss of the 
personal contact with consequent per- 
sonal interest of the old days we must 
substitute the opportunity for the work- 
er to give effective expression to his 
views and his problems and to feel that 
he counts again, that we may restore 
that sincere pride and satisfaction in 
doing the job well that was the secret 
of the contentment of the world worker. 
No business is fit to survive that does 
not reward its workers down to the very 
humblest not only with a monetary com- 
pensation that gives them an opportu- 
nity to develop as well as exist, that 
gives a reasonable assurance of security 
in old age as well as a modest opportu- 
nity for recreation along the way, but 
also provides them with inspiration and 
an outlook on life that is broadening 


and upbuilding for better citizenship, 
not only for the sake of our country 
but the world. 

This century demands that quality 
of leadership from its business execu- 
tives, impose that new trust. It de- 
mands that leadership shall come from 
within the business itself where it be- 
longs. From the leaders in the business 
must come the leadership and not from 
outside mercenaries, with inevitable at- 
tendant evils and errors that have too 
often been the only resource of the be- 
wildered, unhappy employee of the past. 
Such a condition of unrest threatens the 
business of banking as there is evidence 
from all over the country. Let the 
leaders within gird themselves now for 
this new, high enterprise and show 
their people the way out of the present 
perplexities ! 

The application of the “shop council” 
recommended by the aforementioned 
Second Industrial Conference might 
well be applied to the banking business. 
If the experiment is determined upon 
the machinery for its inauguration and 
maintenance lies ready to hand. At 
least fifty or sixty large American firms 
already have successfully in operation, 
some for a period of several years, such 
committee systems. As applied to the 
average bank of say not over 200 em- 
ployees probably one committee directly 
elected by the employees is all that is 
necessary. In large banks each dis- 
tinct department or group should have 
its committee, from which committee a 
general committee to represent all could 
be elected. 

Any plan adopted must be the one 
best adapted to the particular needs of 
the institution involved. Above all it 
must be accepted in a spirit of belief 
in the desire for fair play and justice 
on the part of both elements in the 
scheme. 

Let us suppose that the first election 
under such a plan is about to be held. 
It would seem well that the manage- 
ment should appoint a committee on 
rules to formulate the method of pro- 
cedure, such a committee to be repre- 
sentative. In a bank, even of fair size, 
such an election should be a compara- 
tively simple matter, the guiding 
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thought of absolute freedom and fair 
play being constantly in mind. 

At this first election every employee 
not an official should have a vote, while 
in the future three months’ previous 
continuous employment has sometimes in 
practice been made a requisite. Pay- 
roll lists have often been posted ten 
days or some such period before elec- 
tion showing eligible voters. This pre- 
vents discussion at the polls. 

Nominations may be made in accord- 
ance with the rules of the committee. 
Fullest freedom and opportunity must 
be given in this particular. Any ham- 
pering here would be disastrous, but 
help in encouraging the centering of in- 
terest in certain individuals may be 
given to prevent a too great scattering 
of votes. 

The elections may take place on the 
premises at some convenient hour and 
there should be some person definitely 
appointed as the official in charge. 
Fullest opportunity for secrecy in 


marking the ballot and the safeguarding 
of ballot boxes should carefully be con- 


sidered. In large industrial plants an 
unprejudiced outsider is often engaged 
to act as election commissioner, with a 
competent group of assistants. 

The committee once elected, it pro- 
ceeds on the rules the rules committee 
has laid down. In some cases these 
committees meet at least twice a month. 
In other cases they meet only on re- 
quest of some employee who sets down 
in writing the cause for a hearing. It 
is conceivable that in an establishment 
like a small bank employing 200 or 
less persons that after the rules com- 
mittee had commenced the system by 
the holding of the elections, and the first 
meeting of the “council” provided for, 
it might safely pass out of existence, 
leaving future details as to the fre- 
‘quency of its own meetings, and the 
rules and regulations for future annual 
or semiannual elections to wisdom of 
the “council” itself. In all that is done, 
steps should be taken to properly safe- 
guard the rights of minorities and the 
opportunity for their free expression. 

At first there might properly come 
before these councils a wide range of 
subjects, varying in importance from 
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wages to methods of stopping waste of 
electricity or the petty exactions of an 
official, but in an institution like a small 
bank it would seem that before long only 
occasional meetings would be required. 
It might well be that either side might 
feel that certain things were not subject 
to discussion in such a meeting and a 
friendly statement of the reasons for 
such a conclusion ought to prevent mis- 
understanding. However, it is believed 
by many students, based on practical 
observation, to be axiomatic that the 
more fully the worker is allowed to 
share in the real problems of the busi- 
ness and to understand them, additional 
to the usual problems of hours, wages, 
etc., the greater is likely to be his in- 
terest in his job and his contentment. 

There should be appointed a com- 
petent secretary to the “council” and all 
records should be full and complete and 
open to inspection. The directors of 
the bank should appoint from their own 
number together with one representa- 
tive of the official staff, a committee of 
a size equal to the council to meet with 
them whenever they or the council de- 
sire. In a small bank most meetings of 
the council would be a joint one with 
the management. If the individual in- 
terests of any member of this joint coun- 
cil were involved, he should retire to- 
gether with a representative of the 
other side. The chairmanship should 
be held in rotation from meeting to 
meeting. 

The spirit must be friendly, the pro- 
ceedings must be frank. There must be 
no holding back of facts or information 
from a mere habit of concealment. Oc- 
casional requirements of competition 
may compel a temporary secrecy but 
other than that in a banking institution 
where secret technical processes do not 
exist there seems to be no cause usually 
for concealment. 

Such a “council” would doubtless 
prevent, by the completeness of the pre- 
liminary discussion and consideration, 
incidents that breed feelings of uncer- 
tainty, distrust and misunderstanding, 
perhaps unsuspected by the manage- 
ment because suppressed and yet almost 
inevitable under conditions of economic 
pressure. Even in 1920, after all the 
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financial distress of the preceding years, 
enterprising, successful banks an- 
nounced with formality “improved” 
compensation plans that proved only 
superficially to benefit all employees. 
After a few days or weeks it developed 
that some group that possibly particu- 
larly needed the “improvement” were 
to be worse off during the coming year. 
When this condition was discovered it 
was at once corrected, but the true sig- 
nificance of the incident was. not lost 
on the more thoughtful. How could a 
management that purported to be genu- 
inely concerned with the welfare of its 
co-workers sincerely be so concerned 
when it put forth a plan that caused 
added days of anxiety to its people 
when at the most a few hours of figur- 
ing would have told the whole story? 
Seeds of scepticism are thus all too 
easily sown whatever the motives back 
of a mistaken, one-sided action. 

This openness is peculiarly necessary 
if a profit-sharing plan is put into prac- 
tice. The workers must be absolutely 


sure from personal knowledge that here 


everything is clear and above-board. 
The habitual desire for concealment is 
so marked that it is not hard to dis- 
cover young, progressive bank officers, 
in good sized banks expressing surprise 
that facts relating to business in their 
institutions are mentioned in the press. 
One wonders if ever they recall the days 
when they were clerks and the “under- 
ground” passed word quickly over the 
bank, perhaps to be transmitted by 
themselves as runners as quickly to the 
“street” if worthwhile gossip. And 
when was a secret a secret if known to 
a hundred! 

The “shop council” plan is doubtless 
helpful to a peculiar degree in the 
smooth working of a profit-sharing sys- 
tem because it makes for a fuller un- 
derstanding of the affairs of the bank 
and an increased confidence in the man- 
agement. The problem of the introduc- 
tion of a profit-sharing arrangement is, 
however, entirely distinct from the 
“council” idea and before its installa- 
tion it should be clearly understood in 
all its possible ramifications. 

The fact that profit-sharing for bank 
employees is a subject for considera- 
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tion and debate among banking men is 
an evidence that some purpose is in- 
tended to be served by the installation 
of any such plan in a given institution. 
One of the first considerations in the 
wise determining of what scheme of 
profit-sharing shall be adopted is a clear 
understanding of the purposes in the 
mind of the originators of the plan. It 
may be that the installation of such a 
plan is with the hope of saving waste, 
or of securing greater cooperation on 
the part of the managerial staff, or for 
the purpose of rewarding individual ef- 
fort, or for the purpose of securing in- 
dustrial peace, or for purely humani- 
tarian motives, or for a combination of 
any of these, or for some other purpose 
that has particular relation to the con- 
ditions surrounding a given business. 

It is fairly probable that the purpose 
more or less vaguely in the minds of 
bank men who have talked somewhat 
indefinitely about profit-sharing, is a 
combination of the purpose to secure 
greater harmony among the rank and 
file of the working forces of banks com- 
bined with a certain admixture of hu- 
manitarian motives. It might be said 
in passing that extensive investigation 
of plants where profit-sharing plans are 
installed has found that almost invari- 
ably there was a certain admixture of 
business and humanitarian elements in 
the purposes of the founders. Very 
generally, however, the chief purpose 
underlying the inauguration of profit- 
sharing in business is for the increasing 
of business efficiency. 

It has been discovered in practice 
that as a rule the rank and file of the 
workers are not sufficiently affected by 
profit-sharing schemes, however wisely 
conceived, to increase notably their in- 
dustry or their economy in the use of 
materials or time, or in other ways that 
affect very directly the amount of profit 
of the business. On the other hand, 
the application of profit-sharing to the 
managerial staff has had a notable effect 
whenever the share of the profits was. 
sufficiently large to count with the man 
of more substantial income than the 
ordinary worker. 

There is, however, a strong proba- 
bility that a wisely conceived plan of 
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profit-sharing is one of the means which 
helps to smooth the relations between 
the worker and the management, assist- 
ing to bind the worker to his employer 
more firmly, and combined with the 
practice of “shop councils” would prove 
one more rung in the ladder that leads 
to the heights of perfect adjustment of 
the two producing factors in a bank’s 
success. 

Before any profit-sharing scheme can 
hope for success there must first be paid 
the full market wage to the employee. 
Any plan of shaving the market wage 
with the sharing of profits to offset this 
reduction has proved a delusion and a 
snare in the case of scheming employ- 
ers, for the worker quickly sees through 
any such sham. Again, if any profit- 


sharing plan is to survive because of’ 


its significance and satisfaction, it must 
yield enough so that it will count. It 
has been found that with the rank and 
file of the workers it can scarcely be 
less than five per cent. or six per cent. 
of the annual wage, while with higher 
salaried employees it must be substan- 
tially more. 

In order that the situation of a differ- 
ence in classification of employees may 
be met, many firms with profit-sharing 
plans divide the workers into two 
groups, those who are more distinctly 
the wage earners as compared with the 
salaried managerial group. Usually the 
plan then secures more certainty of a 
share in the profits for the wage earner 
‘group, while the managerial group have 
the possibility for a far larger share in 
in the profits along with the greater un- 
certainty of their having any at all. 
There is one concern in Bridgeport, 
Conn., in the wholesale lumber business 
which has been notably successful over 
a considerable period of years with a 
plan of voluntary nature where those 
in the managerial group, accept a re- 
duction of ten per cent. monthly from 
their salaries to protect the firm in case 
of a loss. This principle of those en- 
tering into this agreement being willing 
to share the losses as well as the profits 
the concern considers of great signifi- 
cance in the success of the plan, though 
in reality this group have never been 
called upon to sustain a loss. There 
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has, however, been a considerable fluc- 
tuation in their share of profits, year 
by year. 

This brings up the importance of the 
principle that no plan that is truly a 
profit-sharing one will yield a guar- 
anteed amount to the worker every year. 
Such a feature immediately causes the 
division to be little less than an ordi- 
nary bonus declaration. The worker 
must be impressed with the fact that the 
amount of the share depends upon the 
actual annual profit which must neces- 
sarily vary somewhat from year to year. 

It is not practical to adopt for the 
ordinary bank a plan of stock distribu- 
tion as a means of sharing in the profits. 
Fortunately for the rank and file, the 
cash distribution plan has been found 
invariably most satisfactory in prac- 
tice, while for the managerial staff it 
has been found to work excellently 
though probably the weight of testimony 
would be for a combination for the 
higher grade of employees of cash and 
stock distribution. Along with any 
plan that embraces the rank and file, if 
the greatest success is to be secured, 
there must be a continuous campaign 
carried on to educate the worker to the 
significance of constant effort and co- 
operation if he as a unit is to be effec- 
tive in increasing profits. He must be 
taught to realize that he has a definite 
relation to the profits particularly when 
his actions for good or for evil may be 
multiplied fifty or a hundred times by 
fellow-workers who take a like favor- 
able or unfavorable attitude. 

Banks are quasi-public institutions 
and they have certain functions to ful- 
fill before profits for the stockholders, 
important as these are, are to be con- 
sidered. Their duty to the public is 
supreme for as they ask the completest 
confidence of their clientele, so they 
must be deserving of it by the adoption 
and maintenance of peculiarly high 
standards of regard for what is for the 
general good. 

To secure that confidence there must 
be a stability in their relations to their 
working staff, so many of whom must 
come in direct contact with the public 
during office hours and all of whom do 
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so outside of office hours, that gives as- 
surance of whole-hearted, devoted and 
uninterrupted service at all times. Any 
steps that tend to obviate present day 
difficulties, dangers and misunderstand- 
ings should be welcomed. The “shop 
council” or employees’ committee is the 
first great step, and sound profit-shar- 
ing is a useful second toward such a 
relation. ‘ 

Most important of all will aways be 
genuine leadership—the kind that wins 
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the loyal support of each and all be- 
cause it is based on human understand- 
ing, as well as human efficiency. All 
men have hearts that will beat strong 
and true if rightly stimulated, though 
often the head may be comparatively 
weak. Give the hearts a chance, if for 
no other reason than that the seemingly 
weak heads have learned well that there 
is strength in numbers, but also for the 
greater reason that no corporation, as 
no individual, lives for itself alone! 


Ud 
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Banking Service in the Rural Community 
By R. A. Ward 


CCORDING to an old Chinese 
A proverb “Civilization is like a 
tree, agriculture is the root. Neg- 
lect or injure the root and the tree will 
perish.” This is just as true today as 
when it was written several hundred 
years before Christ. However, it is 
only within the last few years that 
country bankers generally, have real- 
ized the many possibilities of their field 
as it relates to the farm. These possi- 
bilities are unlimited and merit the 
careful consideration of the progressive 
banker. 

The close relationship existing be- 
tween the farmer and the banker, or be- 
tween agricultural prosperity and good 
business conditions is now fully real- 
ized by every wide awake banker. We 
are all willing to agree that America’s 
wealth lies in her soil. To promote and 
develop to the fullest extent possible 
the agriculture of a region, is to directly 
increase the wealth of the community 

nd incidentally the business and the 
deposits of our banks. Any agricul- 
‘ural extension work done by banks 
hould be considered as purely good, 
sound business, and not as a_philan- 
iropy in any sense of the world. It 

fortunate, however, that work of this 
nature that betters living conditions on 


the farm and promotes the prosperity 
and happiness of people in the town 
and in the country, should also benefit 
the business of the bank. 

Because of his position in the com- 
munity, there is one man who is usu- 
ally consulted by the farmer whenever 
the latter contemplates any radical 
change in his farming operations, and 
this man is his local banker. His ad- 
vice usually carries considerable weight 
and is heeded and acted upon by the 
farmer. For this reason the banker is 
the logical leader of an agricultural im- 
provement movement in his community. 
Occasionally splendid ideas advanced 
by county agents for the improvement 
of farming practices, fall through or 
lack complete fulfillment because of in- 
adequate financing. 

However meritorious a plan may be 
that is advanced by a county agent, be- 
fore the bank invests a great deal of 
money in it, it is desirable that an offi- 
cer of the bark well versed in practical 
agriculture make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the proposition. An example of 
this nature occurred in a western state 
where demonstration trials brought out 
the value of a new fertilizer. The 
county agent assembled a community or- 
der for some eight cars of this fertilizer 
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which has increased the wealth of the 
community by some one hundred thou- 
sand dollars worth of new crops. How- 
ever, in assembling this order, it was 
necessary for the agent to have the far- 
mer’s cash with each individual order. 
On this account, although a large num- 
ber of farmers participated, several 
times as many farmers were prevented 
from doing so because of lack of funds. 
Had the bank known of the situation, 
and had the farmers known of the as- 
sistance that could have been received 
from the bank, they could have been 
financed in their fertilizer purchase, 
and the value and extent of the work 
would have been trebled in the county 
in question. Here is where an officer 
of the bank trained in practical and 
technical agriculture would have been 
the means of making and saving money 
for both the bank and the farmer, and 
also the community. 

There are few country banks in 
towns of 5,000 population and upwards, 
or even in towns of smaller population, 
when situated in the midst of a fertile 
farming section, that would not profit 
greatly by establishing an agricultural 
service department and employ a train- 
ed agriculturist as the officer in charge. 
A program for the agricultural develop- 
ment of a bank’s territory which is 
susceptible to adaptation by other 
banks in the western country, and 
which has been put into successful op- 
eration, is outlined herewith. A bank 
which tried this program out over a 
period of some sixteen months is firmly 
convinced of the value of this work. 

It is highly advisable that the per- 
son entrusted with the carrying out of 
this program be well acquainted with 
agricultural problems of the county. A 
residence of considerable time coupled 
with practical and technical experience 
is a great asset to the department. After 
surveying the agricultural needs of the 
community, the bank  agriculturist 
should adopt for his year’s program 
those projects that are of greatest eco- 
nomic importance and that will result in 
the greatest amount of good being ac- 
complished. A word of warning can 
well be given here. The program should 
not be too comprehensive and try to 
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cover too many projects, as if this is 
done, there will be a considerable scat- 
tering of effort, loss of concentration 
and no one particular phase of the work 
will be complete or given the attention 
that it requires. In fact, many of the 
projects undertaken will extend over a 
considerable period of years, and a 
bank should be satisfied with reporting 
progress on these activities at the end 
of a season’s work. Many benefits ac- 
crue to the bank, which are intangible 
and cannot be traced directly to the 
work of the agricultural department. 
There will be many times when results 
are apparently slow in coming, and per- 
haps some bankers may become dis- 
couraged, but if the-work is given a 
good two or three years’ tryout under 
the supervision of a competent man, it 
is our belief the expense will be found 
fully warranted and the work always 
continued. 

In undertaking work of any nature, 
particularly in a new field, there is a 
great deal of “to-do” made of the 
words “theory” and “practice.’’ A good 
many so-called practical men are in- 
clined to scoff at theory, forgetting that 
theory is either correct or incorrect. If 
it is correct, the practical man should 
give it his serious consideration. How- 
ever, because of this natural aversion to 
things theoretical or idealistic, we will 
discuss the actual experience of a bank 
which has undertaken this agricultural 
work. We will describe its successes 
and difficulties, and, as it will be a true 
narrative of the events which occurred, 
those reading it may feel that they are 
getting more actual benefit than if they 
read a proposed plan of agricultural 
activity which had not been tried out, 
although in truth, the work described 
herein was the result of the working 
out of such a plan. 

In the country under consideration it 
was known that farmers raising the 
most alfalfa are usually in the best fi- 
nancial condition. T! is was simply a 
matter of common sense as the thou- 
sands of head of sheep and cattle fed 
in this section demand lots of hay, and 
prices for this commodity have always 
been high. The net return from alfalfa 
land is far greater than that from other 
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crops, and the soil is fertilized and im- 
proved at the same time. Irrigated land, 
set to alfalfa in this section, sells for 
$100 to $150 per acre, while unim- 
proved land that is sown to grain or 
other crops, brings $50 to $75 per acre. 
Accordingly, the bank adopted as the 
first project of its development pro- 
gram, an increased alfalfa production 
campaign. Most farmers were willing 
to plant alfalfa, but many were pre- 
vented from doing so on account of the 
high price of seed. It was here that 
the bank’s alfalfa campaign advanced 
the development of the country several 
years, as arrangements were made to 
secure the best seed obtainable and sup- 
ply it to the farmers at actual cost. 
The bank gave them a year’s time at 
six per cent. in which to pay for it, 
although the prevailing rate of interest 
in the banks’ territory is ten per cent. 

The campaign was well received by 
the farmers and results far exceeded the 
warmest expectations of those in charge. 
It had been planned to secure about 
10,000 pounds of alfalfa seed, but when 
the seed was finally received and dis- 
tributed, it amounted to over 35,000 
pounds. Three hundred and fourteen 
farmers participated and 232 took ad- 
vantage of the bank’s time offer and 
signed notes for their seed. This seed 
sowed 4,300 acres to alfalfa which is 
now producing some 13,000 tons of hay 
annually. It is bringing $20 per ton, 
which brings into the county about 
$260,000 of new wealth annually. If 
this hay is fed to livestock this com- 
munity can winter an additional 10,000 
cattle or 64,000 sheep. The increased 
value of the new alfalfa lands is in the 
neighborhood of $150,000. Intangible 
results and benefits which will come 
from this campaign over a period of 
years will include the increased earning 
power and bank deposits of the farmers 
of this community, the breeding of bet- 
ter livestock and adoption of better 
farming methods, all of which will re- 
sult in greater prosperity for the com- 
munity. 

The experience of England and the 
United States has proved that the basis 
of a permanent agriculture and the 
maintenance of soil fertility depends 
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upon the feeding of the crops to live- 
stock on the farm. When crops are 
marketed on four legs fully seventy-five 
per cent. of the plant food is returned 
to the soil. The country under consid- 
eration is first of all a stock country, 
and has been for fifty years, but the 
day of the large stock ranch is about 
over on account of high priced land, and 
labor and diminishing range. The small 
irrigation farmer has not raised as much 
livestock as he should, and what he has 
raised has not been of the best quality. 
Stockmen are rapidly finding out that 
it costs no more to raise a 1,200 pound 
steer than a 600 pound scrub. The 
pure-bred bull at $500 or $1,000 seems 
cheap along side of the scrub bull, 
when the better bull’s first twenty calves 
pay a handsome dividend on his pur- 
chase price. The same holds good with 
range sheep. Little undersized, runty 
merinos shear six or eight pounds of 
wool that will sell around 40 to 50 cents 
a pound. In another section of this 
state, where pure-bred Rambouillets are 
run on the range, the ewes sheared 10 
to 12 pounds which is selling at around 
55 cents to 60 cents. All of these fac- 
tors are slowly but surely convincing 
the skeptics that better bred stock is 
not a matter of sentiment, but is simply 
good business. 

Having insured the feed supply for 
some time to come as a result of the 
alfalfa campaign, the bank has taken up 
the improvement of livestock. The 
slogan of the campaign is “Better Bulls, 
Bucks and Boars Build Bigger Bank 
Balances.” The agricultural depart- 
ment has assisted in the formation of 
a pure-bred livestock association and 
the bank has introduced bulls and 
bucks of the type needed for the im- 
provement of our range stock. Pure- 
bred range bulls have been supplied to 
many stockmen. The bank brought in 
several carloads of livestock, princi- 
pally registered sheep, dairy cattle and 
beef cattle. In this work the bank rep- 
resentative goes and selects the stock 
and buys it. It is then distributed at 
actual cost to farmers who have been 
selected to secure it. Close attention is 
then paid to the progress these people 
make with this high class live stock. 
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In many instances it is found desir- 
able to form a breed association to pro- 
mote the interests of the livestock in- 
dustry. In one case, the bank through 
its agricultural department disposed of 
the entire calf crop which came from 
an earlier importation of Shorthorn cat- 
tle, at a price in excess of the cows 
themselves. This is service which ties 
the farmer to the bank with bonds that 
are not easily broken. 

The boys and girls are not neglected 
in this bank’s program, and a pig club 
similar to those carried on by many 
banks throughout the country was suc- 
cessfully completed last season. 

Some of you may be inclined to ask 
as to how the farmers regard all of this 
work, and if they make full use of the 
department. This question might well 
be answered by stating that the average 
monthly calls on the county agricultural 
agent in this country are in the neigh- 
borhood of 250, while at the bank the 
agricultural department is visited by 
about 450 farmers per month. These 
were people who came to the desk to 


discuss farm problems and to ask for 
agricultural information, and were not 
simply the farmers who visited the bank 
in the course of their daily business. 
The farmers appreciate this service and 
it is frequently a stepping stone to be- 
coming a regular patron of the bank. 


Most banks in a livestock country 
handle considerable livestock paper. 
There is perhaps no other class of pa- 
per on which a bank can as safely build 
up a business both from the standpoint 
of deposits and loans, than that grow- 
ing out of the financing of the _live- 
stock industry. In this business the 
agricultural department can be of great 
assistance in passing on the value of the 
security, inspecting the stock and as- 
sisting in locating range and feed. In 
some instances it is even advisable to 
locate the right kind of livestock and 
suggest correctly balanced rations, 
which will result in the greatest gains 
to the stockman and feeder. Cases also 
arise where assistance can well be ren- 
dered in marketing to the best advan- 
tage. During the livestock marketing 
season this bank posts daily telegraphic 
reports of the livestock market from 
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the leading stock yards of the United 
States. 

The success of the livestock business 
in many localities depends on cheap 
feeding. The silo promises to furnish 
this cheap feed and to revolutionize 
stock feeding in many parts of the 
northwest. As one prominent banker 
said: “Silos are really the savings bank 
of the stockman.” As a part of the 
agricultural program, the bank carries 
on a vigorous silo campaign hand in 
hand with the agricultural college and 
the county agent. The bank supplied 
sunflower seeds at actual cost; fur- 
nished the funds for the erection of 
silos; and also financed the purchase of 
forms for concrete silos which were far 
too expensive for the individual farmer 
to own. One of the bank’s experimental 
plots last year yielded twenty-two tons 
of sunflower silage per acre. This farm 
had the only silo in the entire com- 
munity. This year, as a result of this 
demonstration, some fifteen concrete 
silos may be constructed in this locality. 

Working in close conjunction with 
the livestock work comes the work of 
livestock sanitation, and the prevention 
of livestock diseases. On some western 
ranges some three per cent. to five per 
cent. of the cattle die annually from 
black leg. Vaccine reduced this loss to 
less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
The bank keeps a supply of free vaccine 
and hypodermic syringes on hand for 
the use of stockmen and during the past 
year over 2,000 cattle have been vac- 
cinated with bank vaccine. 

Bankers for a long time have felt the 
need of an agricultural credit statement 
in connection with farm loans. Such a 
statement will take much of the 
risk out of the average agricultural 
loan, and when a bank grows to such a 
size that many of its farmer patrons 
are personally unknown to the officers, 
such a statement becomes a necessity. 
Out of a survey of 13,000 country 
banks, only 2,300 were found who re- 
quired such statements. Farmers are 
some times slow in paying their debts 
because as a rule they are not trained 
in the business methods which require a 
prompt liquidation of loans at maturity. 
The keeping of farm accounts and cost 
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accounting will gradually correct this 
difficulty. This is a proper field of 
work for the bank’s agricultural de- 
partment. This bank induced 296 far- 
mers to keep accounts during 1920, and 
in cooperation with the local farm bu- 
reau, selected some forty in the county 
to keep cost of production records on 
the various farming operations. The 
value of this work will be far reaching. 

The agricultural department should 
also take a complete survey of the 
farms of the community, and at least 
the farms of all customers. This is a 
long-time job, and one that will go on 
as long as the bank continues in exis- 
tence, for every effort should be made 
to keep the work as nearly up to date 
as possible. This survey when prop- 
erly taken, shows at a glance the status 
of the farm in question, together with 
the recommendations of the agricultural 
department. It shows farming practices 
that need modification or correction and 
suggests remedies. When filed in the 
credit file, it is an invaluable aid in the 
intelligent extension of credit. The 
bank is just starting this work and has 
evolved a survey blank which serves the 
purpose after a fashion. Continued use 
shows modifications advisable from time 
to time which will eventually result in 
just the form required. 

Other projects that are of benefit are 
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the maintenance of an up-to-date for 
sale and exchange file, which puts the 
buyer and seller of livestock and farm 
produce in touch with each other, the 
financing of the purchase of fertilizers, 
the publication of a monthly news letter 
containing agricultural news, market re- 
ports and free exchange section, and the 
promotion of boys’ and girls’ club work. 

The bank secured the cooperation of 
the other banks of the county last year 
in putting on the first banker-farmer 
mixer in this state. A banker-farmer 
picnic was held and some 1,200 farmers 
discussed mutual problems with their 
bankers, as well as spending an enjoy- 
able day. Prominent speakers were se- 
cured from the metropolis and from the 
agricultural college, who addressed the 
crowd. This mingling and mixing of 
farmers and bankers was so well re- 
ceived that on the motion of the far- 
mers present, it was made an annual 
affair. 

All this may seem quite a departure 
from the classic enumeration of bank- 
ing functions as discount, deposit and 
issue, but it will pay just as big returns 
in the future. The product of our 
farms is new wealth, reproducing itself 
from year to year, which flowing into 
the arteries of trade, stimulates business 
and promotes prosperity. 


Uy 
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T° be honest, to be kind—to earn a little and spend a little 

less; to make, upon the whole, a family happier for his 
presence, to renounce, when that shall be necessary, and not 
be embittered, to keep a few friends, but these without capitu- 
lation—above all, on the same grim condition—to keep friends 
with himself—here is a task for all that a man has of fortitude 
and delicacy! 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 

















How to Conduct an Employees’ Savings 
Contest 
By William J. Kelly 


Maxager Department of New Business, Chicago Trust Company 


winners of new business—winners 

of strengthened morale among 
employees—winners of stimulated inter- 
est among bank customers. 

Easily conducted, inexpensively op- 
erated, they offer to a bank “‘on its toes” 
a surprising power to add much profit- 
able new business annually. 


GS GS contests are winners— 


HOW TO PUT A CONTEST OVER 

An effective organization plan is nec- 
essary of course. It need not be an 
elaborate plan—in most cases it might 
better be extremely simple. Hotel din- 
ners or luncheons or both (incorporated 
frequently in campaign plans) are help- 
ful perhaps in special cases but entirely 
unnecessary to the success of the aver- 
age program. 

What are the fundamentals of a suc- 
cessful campaign! Briefly, here they 
are: 


I. A Live, Interested Directing Com- 
mittee 


This committee, consisting we shall 
say of five members, is the directing 
force of the campaign. It appoints 
leaders of contestant groups, it arbi- 
trates disputes, it decides policy, it 
enforces the rules and regulations, 
and in other ways administrates the 
activities of the contest. 


II. Contestants 


All employees——excepting officers 
and occasionally department heads— 
are cligible to take part in the con- 
test. It is preferable to divide the 
contestants into teams to which are 
assigned captains selected by the di- 
recting committee. Experience proves 
that usually the results of a team rank 
approximately as high as the leader- 
ship of a captain, therefore extreme 
care in the selection of leaders is wise. 
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III, Publicity and Literature 


This is an extremely important fea- 
ture—both from the viewpoint of 
maintaining and stimulating the in- 
terest of the contestants and attract- 
ing the attention of the customers 
passing through the bank (and se- 
curing their active interest, if the 
rules permit, of their participation). 
The usual variety of advertising ideas 
may be used in this direction among 
which will frequently be found the 
following: 

(a) Scoreboards kept up-to-date 
and placed in conspicuous parts of 
the bank showing both individual 
teams and total contest records. As 
indicated above they do the necessary 
work to create the customer’s interest 
in an activity of the bank that stamps 
it a live and progressive institution and 
they are equally helpful while keep- 
ing constantly before each contestant 
his team standing, to instill in him a 
desire to better both his individual 
and team “average’”’. 

(b) Daily letter: The bank that 
issues a daily family letter will find 
it particularly valuable in maintaining 
the proper contest spirit of interest 
and good-natured rivalry. If such a 
paper is not regularly used by a bank 
one specially compiled for daily or 
weekly appearance during a contest 
will prove worth while. 


Il’. Follow Up 


To revive a slumping team and also 
in order to keep the leaders fighting 
to hold their positions of prominence 
the directing committee should make 
sure that the follow-up work of re- 
enthusing contestants through meet- 
ings and personal talks, is pushed 


vigorously. Separate meetings of 
teams should be held frequently—not 
less than once each week. At these 
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meetings ‘‘pep”’ talks should be made 
by an officer of the bank or a member 
of the directing committee and also 
by team members. Upon these meet- 
ings depends the enthusiasm that will 
put the contest across and they are 
therefore an important part of the 
construction of a successful cam- 


paign. 


V. Rules and Regulations 


VI. Prizes 


Rules and regulations, prizes and 
the methods of prize distribution vary 
considerably. Here there is danger 
of both “underdoing” and “overdo- 
ing”. The space for discussion of 
these points might better be left to 
printing a set of rules which have 
been successfully used. 


Following are the rules used by the 
Chicago Trust Company in its fifth an- 
nual savings contest (November 15, 
1920 to January 15, 1921), a list of 
prizes offered and the method of dis- 
tribution: 


REGULATIONS 


In order that employees not coming in 
contact with the public may have an even 
chance with those in tellers’ positions, no 
soliciting of any kind will be permitted in- 
side the bank. 

To obtain credit for business secured, it 
will be necessary for employees to either 
personally or by card introduce the custo- 
mer to those in charge of opening new ac- 
counts in the savings department. 

Accounts cannot be opened by employees 
for others without having the deposit ticket 
approved by the manager of the savings 
department. 

No employee will be allowed to give his 
credits to another contestant. 

All accounts must be on the books of 
the bank thirty days after contest closes for 
the contestant to obtain credit. Therefore- 
the winners of the prizes will receive their 
money February 15, 1921. 

The bank reserves the right to terminate 
the contest before January 15 if in the judg- 
ment of the management the contest is not 
receiving proper support from the employ- 
‘es. In that event no cash prizes will be 
given but each employee will receive com- 

issions due him at the end of six months. 

How to qualify. It is understood that at 

‘ast 600 points must be secured to qualify 
or the first, second or third prizes and 350 
points for the fourth, fifth or sixth prizes. 
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600 POINTS TO QUALIFY 


$50—Ist prize; given for largest no. points 
30—2nd “ “ “ 2nd “ “ “a 


20—2nd “ “ “ 8rd ee “ “ 


350 POINTS TO QUALIFY 


$15—4th prize; given for 4th largest no. pts. 
10—5th “ “ “ 5th “ “ “ 
5—5th “ “ 6th “ “ “ 


SPECIAL PRIZES 


1. Fifty Accounts to Qualify. A special 
prize of $25.00 in cash will be paid to the 
contestant securing the largest number of 
accounts. 

2. Weekly Special Prize. A cash bonus 
will be distributed each week to the team 
leading in number of points. Such bonus 
will amount to one dollar per individual on 
the winning team and will be divided pro 
rata by the captain among the team mem- 
bers who secured accounts during the week. 
(To qualify for this prize a team must se- 
cure not less than fifty accounts or total less. 
than 600 points.) 

Commission. In addition to the above 
prizes a commission of one dollar will be 
paid on every new savings account secured 
by contestants during the contest period 
which, six months after date of opening, 
amounts to five dollars or more. Employees 
leaving the service of the bank,. voluntarily 
or otherwise, before the six months have ex- 
pired will forfeit their commissions. 

No contestant will be awarded more than, 
one prize. 


NUMBER OF POINTS ALLOWED 


For new savings accounts of 
BEOOO A Upp ee cececeereeeeneee ene BOO 
2,500 — 4,099 inclusive 220: 
1,000 2,499 5 165 
500 999 5 120 
250 499 az 85 
100 249 : 65 
25 99 x 45 
5 24 w 30 
1 4 10 


An executive committee consisting of a 
vice-president, cashier and manager of the 
savings department will be in direct charge 
of the contest and all disputes, matters of 
policy, etc., will be settled by it. 


A SUCCESSFUL CONTEST 


Our last contest in its keen interest 
spirited competition and results secured 
was by far the most successful of those 
we have conducted. One hundred and 
seven employees, representing eighty- 
five per cent. of those eligible to par- 
ticipate, secured 2,145 new savings ac- 
counts with initial deposits of approxi- 
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mately $51,000. One of the features of 
this campaign was “Teter Day” when 
each contestant was asked to report at 
least one new savings account in honor 
of the president of our bank—Lucius 
Teter. One hundred and eighty-four 
accounts resulted with initial deposits 
totaling $8,645. 
TO A BEGINNER 
A bank should not expect too much 
from its first contest—the initial con- 
test of the Chicago Trust Company pro- 
duced only 291 savings accounts but it 
“sold” the contest idea to the employees 
and continued to impress and interest 
them so that now each contest is looked 
forward to eagerly. 
There are many ideas not difficult to 
work out that assist in making a contest 


Deposit Boxes 


By Lester 


TRANGE as it may seem, a great 

many people do not know that 

a deposit box may be rented for 

a modest sum of money at a local bank, 

and that their valuables are about as 
safe here as is humanly possible. 

In earlier days a great many well-to- 
do families had house safes which oc- 
cupied some convenient location in the 
home, and which took up rather more 
space than a large sized phonograph of 
the cabinet style. In this safe valuable 
papers and sometimes jewelry and sil- 
ver were kept, but few homes nowadays 
have such safes. 

In the first place, it was found that 
even these articles produced by the 
best manufacturers were not burglar- 
proof, and were only a_ protection 
against amateur thieves and fire. Then 
too, people who rented, found these 
safes much too clumsy to move about, 
and the small house and modern apart- 
ment offers no room for them under 
present-day conditions. In addition to 
these facts, the price of such a safe has 


go; feature days, similar to ‘Teter 
Day,” not only accomplish their pri- 
mary purpose but aid materially in 
“pepperizing” a campaign; assigning an 
officer as adviser and sort of “father” 
to each team at the latter part of our 
contest proved of real value in encour- 
aging and reviving the “pep” of one 
or two groups that were slumping a bit. 

Should mixed teams of men and 
women be used or would a more spirited 
rivalry and better returns result if they 
operated separately (as in our own 
case)? Should department compete with: 
department or should team members be 
selected indiscriminately and many 
other miscellaneous questions that will 
arise are problems that can best be con- 
sidered from a local viewpoint. 

Employees’ savings contests are win- 
ners—try one. 


and the Public 


G. Herbert 


about multiplied by three or four, and 
few people want to make this invest- 
ment. 

A deposit box offers well-known ad- 
vantages over the home safe as to both 
security and privacy, and many people 
would take advantage of this conveni- 
ence if they knew more about it, and 
how easily available the service is for 
them. 

In speaking of deposit box facilities 
a prominent citizen recently made this 
remark: 

“IT have never used one because I 
can't remember what is in my desk and 
home safe even now, and if I had a 
deposit box I should be all jazzed up. 
Yet I am somewhat worried for I have 
about $10,000 worth of unregistered 
Liberty bonds. I do not feel. safe to 
keep these at home, and while my bank 
has them for safekeeping, yet it is an 
accommodation, and I was obliged to 
sign a release that in case of robbery 
or loss, that I would not hold the bank 
responsible.” 
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This remark set the banker with 
whom the conversation was held, think- 
ing, and this was what he did. He had 
some small blank books made up and 
suitably labeled on the outside with the 
name of the bank, a place for the de- 
positor’s name, and the number of the 
box. The blank pages inside were ar- 
ranged for a list of the contents of each 
box with a place for remarks and dates. 

In short, if Mr. Brown goes into this 
bank and rents a deposit box he is pre- 
sented at the time with a book, and ad- 
vised to make a list of the contents of 
what he has put in there, and if at any 
time he takes anything out or puts any- 
thing else in, he makes a note of this 
matter with the date. 

This book is small and can easily be 
kept in his pocket, or his business or 
home desk. Then it is but a simple 
matter to refer to what he has in the 
box if his memory is not sufficient. 

There is a page of suggestions in the 
first of the little book which offers prac- 
tical hints. It is urged that insurance 
papers shall be listed as to amount, date 
of expiration, and any other significant 
details, and that a simple code may be 
used by the depositor in describing in 
this book what he has on deposit if he 
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wishes, and if he fears that this book 
may fall into other hands. But a 
straight listing in plain language is con- 
sidered desirable, and then this little 
list book may be kept at home or busi- 
ness under lock or key. 

Many people are now leaving home 
more frequently than before the days 
of automobiles. Week-end trips are 
taken and trips here and there. The 
house is either locked up or left with 
servants, and in either case there are 
fire or theft hazards. 

Many people are now taking their 
valuable jewelry and silver, and putting 
them in deposit during the motoring 
season, so as to relieve their minds as 
to the safety of prized articles. 

A series of short advertisements set- 
ting forth the advantages of deposit 
boxes will reach a great many people 
who are likely to think that deposit 
boxes are only for the use of the very 
wealthy, forgetting that those with a 
few valuables are the ones who can 
least afford to lose them. 

One advantage in reaching out and 
securing deposit box customers is that 
these people beat a path to the banker’s 
door, and in time are likely to become 
substantial business assets. 


au 


Business Revival 


HE September number of The An- 

nals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science is devoted 
to a consideration of the revival of 
American business. Here are a few 
factors in the situation as seen by some 
of the writers: 

The government is responsible for the 
railroad situation and should make 
restitution. 

There is over production of automo- 
biles. 

Peak prices are holding back build- 
ing. 

Business depression is bringing lower 
interest rates and an accumulation of 
capital. 

Labor costs will be reduced by in- 


creasing efficiency in production rather 
than by merely reducing wage rates. 

Amendment of the Federal Reserve 
Act to meet passing exigencies and its 
political manipulation will not improve 
the credit situation. 

Business revival will come from 
activity at home and not through the 
artificial stimulation of foreign trade. 

The Middle West is the 
backbone of the country. 

Cotton planters will follow, not lead 
the way, to business revival. 

Responsibility for business revival 
rests chiefly with the business manager 
who must reduce production costs. 

Optimistic newspaper headlines be- 
speak a hope, not always borne out by 
the facts. 


economic 





The Bank Credit Investigator* 
By Russell F. Prudden 


(This is the last of the series of articles by 
Mr. Prudden covering this important subject). 


HE manner in which the credit 

| standing of a concern is gener- 
ally investigated in note broker- 

age and banking circles was discussed 
in last month’s article. Attention was 
directed to the rise and development of 
commercial paper houses as well as to 
the growth of the present open account 
system by which merchandise is sold 
either on net terms or subject to a cer- 
tain cash discount for early payment. 
Assuming, therefore, that a credit in- 
vestigation is being made and that the 
broker offering the paper and the banks 
having the account have been inter- 
viewed, the last step as far as the out- 
side investigation goes, is to call upon 
several trade houses with which the 
concern may be doing business, as well 
as possibly upon one or two competitors. 
In order to save time and unnecessary 


calls, when revising one of the bank’s 
own accounts, the investigator can often 
find out quite easily the names of the 
parties then selling the concern, by 
glancing over any cancelled checks, or 
so-called vouchers, which may be on 


file. In so doing, however, he should 
be careful not to list the names of any 
parties which may be affiliated or asso- 
ciated in any way or those to whom 
payments have evidently been made for 
small expenses or labor. Where the 
concern under investigation is not one 
of the bank’s own accounts and is per- 
haps being looked up for the benefit of 
a customer or bank correspondent, the 
broker or banks having the account will 
often be able to furnish the investigator 
with trade references. In case they do 
not, however, it is usually a simple mat- 
ter to locate several houses from which 
purchases are made. For example, were 
a grocery name being investigated, it 
would be safe to assume that purchases 
would include sugar, baking powder, 
breakfast cereals, teas and coffee, and 
some of the prominent houses in these 
lines would no doubt have dealings. In 
fact, where the investigator knows the 
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type and nature of business in which 
a concern is engaged, he can without 
much difficulty get some trade informa- 
tion either by letter or personal call. 

Investigators for various banks either 
because of instruction or by choice em- 
ploy different methods in making trade 
investigations. Some devote their time 
to checking concerns engaged in one 
line of business, such as grocery houses 
or textile plants, and when calling on 
the trade make inquiry upon several 
names, thus completing a number of 
revisions or original investigations by 
making but comparatively few calls. In 
this connection, however, some mercan- 
tile credit men feel that it is an imposi- 
tion for a credit investigator to submit 
a long list of names, or they are pos- 
sibly too busy to give the full amount 
of data desired on each. Consequently, 
the investigator may obtain rather pre- 
functory checkings when carrying too 
many names. After spending a few 
months in one line of business such men 
are assigned to another line and should 
learn the essential factors regarding 
each trade quite thoroughly. Other 
men, however, go into all lines of busi- 
ness, taking but one or two names at a 
time and usually completing these in- 
vestigations before attempting others. 
This method is believed to be more in- 
structive and interesting for the investi- 
gator, but as each system has its ad- 
vantages, no attempt will be made to 
state which is the better. In any event. 
the investigator should take an interest 
in his work and endeavor to obtain some 
close personal information instead of 
trying to break his record for the num- 
ber of calls made or the number of in- 
vestigations finished. 

Partners, officers and sales managers 
of trade houses are in many cases in 
very close touch with concerns they are 
selling and are thus in an excellent po- 
sition to impart valuable information, 
especially concerning the personnel. If 


*The contents of this article are fully covered 
by copyright. 
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the investigator is merely satisfied to 
learn ledger account experience and 
makes no effort to go further he is not 
much of an asset to his bank. 

In making a trade investigation it is 
sometimes desirable, where possible, to 
talk over conditions in the line with the 
credit man for a few minutes. A better 
acquaintance is thus formed and when 
the investigator returns to the name in 
question, he will find that the credit 
man will talk more freely and informa- 
tion of greater value will be received. 
This is especially true in the dry goods 
trade where it is often customary for 
credit office assistants merely to dis- 
pense data as to the amount of goods 
sold, terms and methods of payment. 
Fifty or more such references are not 
of much value and it is far better to 
make a few more lengthy calls upon 
experienced credit men. Several of 
such inquiries will often suffice to estab- 
lish the true position of the concern in 
the trade, whereas it is possible that 
a large number of indiscriminate calls 
may hurt the standing of the company. 
Credit men in different lines often meet 
and discuss certain problems or doubt- 
ful risks and sometimes when they find 
that a bank is making a very large num- 
ber of inquiries about a concern may as- 
sume that something is wrong and that 
the bank is considering curtailing its 
credit. 

In calling upon a few trade houses, 
therefore, the investigator should try to 
get in touch with the men who are thor- 
oughly acquainted with the subject and 
learn from them everything possible re- 
garding the business. The obtaining of 
a satisfactory interview, however, de- 
pends very largely upon the personality 
of the investigator and his manner of 
approach, as well as possibly his know]l- 
edge of credit fundamentals. When he 
first begins to make calls he is received 
‘s a representative of his bank, and as 
such is generally given a certain amount 
of information, often of a more or less 
routine character. Later he becomes 
known and the information given him 
epends largely upon his merits. If he 
‘ippears incompetent, tactless and asks 
questions in a routine way, he probably 
vill not be very successful. The quali- 
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fied investigator will be as well versed 
in his subject as possible before leaving 
the bank, as concise in his questions as 
necessary and alert and _ observing. 
While it is not always practicable for 
him to give out information as to his 
bank’s experience with the account, yet 
when the occasion seems to require it, 
and the same is not confidential, there 
is no harm in his saying a word or two. 
An investigator can not always obtain 
a great deal without giving something, 
but he must not, however, circulate 
rumors and spread gossip or give the 
impression that he has little regard for 
confidential information imparted by 
others. In this connection, it is well to 
remember that a concern’s credit stand- 
ing is often the result of the life time 
effort of certain individuals, and that a 
garbled report on the part of an inves- 
tigator might work serious harm. An 
investigator must therefore always play 
fair and never allow a personal preju- 
dice to warp his judgment. 

As mentioned in last month’s article, 
many investigators are nowadays able 
to write shorthand. This is a very valu- 
able asset and makes it possible to set 
down more complete and accurate in- 
formation as well as to save time. As a 
general rule, however, experienced in- 
vestigators do not write while calling 
upon a banker or business man. Many 
men, in fact, seriously object to being 
taken down word for word and in such 
instances limit their answers or speak 
very reservedly. Not only is this true, 
but if the investigator is frantically 
trying to copy down every word, he is 
perhaps losing the vital part of the 
opinion being expressed, and often finds 
himself far behind the speaker in mind 
and notes. When interviewing a credit 
man with whom one is well acquainted 
or when a number of figures are being 
given, it is sometimes permissible to 
make notes. With a little practice it 
becomes fairly easy to remember every- 
thing that has been said during an in- 
terview and to immediately afterwards 
make some essential notes. If the in- 
vestigator will concentrate upon the 
main points he will find it comparatively 
easy to recall the entire interview, when 
writing up his report. 
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DISCOUNTS 


TRADE TERMS AND 


Under the present system of open 
book accounts by which goods are sold 
on net terms or subject to a cash dis- 
count for payment within a certain pe- 
riod, many kinds of trade terms have 
arisen and various discounts are offered. 
As houses in the same line of business 
often sell on different terms and as there 
are various terms on similar kinds of 
goods, it is practically impossible for 
the beginner, or in fact the more expe- 
rienced man, to be familiar with all of 
them. However, this is not necessary 
so long as the investigator has a gen- 
eral knowledge of their use and mean- 
ing. The following terms are in gen- 
eral use in many localities but are of 
course subject to modification and con- 
stant change. They are only set forth 
with the idea of presenting to the 
reader some idea of the intricacy of 
credit investigating in trade circles and 
the necessity of having a broad knowl- 
edge of all kinds of business and in- 
dustry. 

Before mentioning these terms it may 
be of interest to explain briefly several 
of the more common ones. In the case 
of 2-10-30 or 30-2-10, for example, 
spoken of as two per cent. in ten days 

thirty days net, the discount would 
be allowed if payment were made with- 
in ten days from date of bill. Should 
the bill be paid after the tenth day but 
before the thirtieth day, payment would 
generally be considered prompt or in- 
side, on the thirtieth day as prompt 
and thereafter it would be slow. Where 
bills are dated ahead such as on sixty- 
days’ dating terms, written 2-10-60 and 
referred to as seventy days especially 
in the wholesale dry goods business, 
payment would be anticipated if made 
before the seventieth day, and not only 
the two per cent. discount would be de- 
ducted but interest on a six per cent. 
per annum basis would be allowed for 
the unexpired time on the net amount. 
In this particular case payment up to 
the seventieth day would be considered 
as anticipated or inside, on the seven- 
tieth day as prompt or discounted, and 
thereafter payment would be slow. 
Where goods are sold on terms of 
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6-10-60, that is on a seventy-day basis, 
for example, or on longer terms, the pur- 
chaser is sometimes given the preference 
of choosing shorter terms and _ thus 
receiving a larger discount. Such pay- 
ments are usually due on the tenth of 
the following month and are merely re- 
ferred to as 10 e. 0. m., own option, and 
the discount allowed would probably be 
seven per cent. 

The term—S-D-—-B-L, means that a 
sight draft drawn on the consignee is 
attached to the Bill of Lading at time 
of shipment and payment of draft must 
be made before the goods can be re- 
ceived. 

Seasons’ dating terms usually ap- 
ply to advance business for the 
spring and fall trade. As an ex- 
ample, if fall goods were sold early 
in the year delivery would probably be 
made in June or July and bill would 
no doubt be dated October first, ma- 
turing on the tenth. A regular cash dis- 
count would be deducted from face of 
bill if paid when due and interest would 
also be deducted if payment were antici- 
pated. In some cases if payment ran 
overtime, the discount would be de- 
ducted and interest added for the extra 
period. 

No set rule can be given for the es- 
tablishment or figuring of discounts 


and in fact none is necessary. The 
following list is merely given so 


that the investigator may be somewhat 
familiar with some of the trade terms 
he may encounter in the course of his 
investigating career, and when analyz- 
ing a concern’s statement may know 
whether receivables as compared with 
yearly sales, taking into consideration 
terms of payment, would indicate 
prompt or slow collections. The inves- 
tigator should bear in mind, however. 
that many lines of business are highly 
seasonal and receivables outstanding at 
one period of the year may be consid- 
erably higher than a few months earlier 
or later. 





Automobiles—to distributor—cash S-D 
B-L attached. 

-lutomobile accessories—manufacturers’ 
terms—2-10-30 net. 

Bakers’ supplies—one per cent.—thirty 

days. 
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Boxes, wooden—1 or 2-10-30 net. 

Cigars—2-10 to 4 months net. 

Cigarettes—2-10 and occasionally sixty 
days net. 

Clothing, men’s—7-10-60 days’ dating 
to 4 months net. Also 7-10 sea- 
sons’ dating or thirty days net. 

Coal and coke—S-D—B-L to thirty or 
sixty days net, f.o.b. mines or de- 
livered. 

Coffee—roasted to jobbers—2-10-60 

~ net. Roasted—wholesaler to re- 
tailer—1 or 2-10-30 net. 

Collars—2-10-30 net. 

Confectionery—to wholesaler and _ re- 
“tailer—2-10-30 or 60 net. 

Cotton, raw—cash—S-D—B-L. 

Drugs—1-10-30 net. 

Dyes—1 or 2-10-80 net. 

Electrical products—2 to 5-10 or 
60 net. 

Export terms—ten days net from date 
of invoice or cash against docu- 
ments. 

Feathers—to flower and feather manu- 
facturers—ten per cent.—10 e.o.m. 

Flour—terms vary according to size of 
shipment, distance, locality, grade, 
ete. Carload shipments often made 
against arrival draft with B-L at- 
tached. 

Fruits and vegetables, canned — by 
packer 114 to 2-10-30 or 60 net. 

Furniture, wholesale—2-10-30 or 60 
net. Sometimes 4-10-60 days’ dat- 
ing. 

Fish, canned—to wholesaler—11,-10- 
30 net. 

Glass, cut—2-10-30 net. 

Grain—cash—S-D—B-L, elevator re- 
ceipts, trust receipts. 

Groceries—wholesaler to retailer—14 
to 1-10-30 or 60 net. 

Handkerchiefs—7-10-60 days’ dating. 

Hardware—2-10-30 or 60 net. 

Hides and skins—S-D—B-L. 

Iosiery—1-10-60 days’ dating. 

Iron, pig—thirty days net from date of 
invoice. 

Tron, rolled products—1/-10-30 net. 

Jewelry—5-30 or four months net. 

Laces—7-10-60 days’ dating. 

Lead, to paint manufacturers—2-15-60 
net. 


30 to 


Leather, to shoe manufacturers—1-10 
30 net, also five per cent.-ten or 
four per cent. thirty days. 

Leather, strap, bag and harness—two 
per cent.-ten, two per cent.-thirty,- 
sixty days net. 

Linseed, to paint manufacturers—1-10- 
30 net. 

Lumber—S-D-—B-L to thirty days or 
‘Timber Lien notes. 

Meat packing, fresh meat—usually 
sold on weekly basis to retailer, 
cured meats—net thirty day terms, 
canned meats and lard—l% to 1- 
10-30, carload shipments—S-D— 
B-L attached. 

Machinery, large — special 
terms. 

Mill supplies and machinery—2-10-30 
or 60 net. 

Milk, condensed and evaporated to 
wholesalers—2-10-30 net. 

Musical instruments—2-10-30 net. 

Pipes, tubing, valves and fittings—2-10- 
30 or 60 net. 

Preserves, sauces, pork and beans, ete. 
—1]%, to 2-10-30 net. 

Paper, wholesale—2 or 3-30 days, bills 
payable fifteenth following month. 

Roofing products+—2-10-30 net. 

Rubber, jobber to manufacturer—10 to 
15 days net, held close to terms— 
a near cash basis. 

Shoes—1 or 2-10-30 net, also five per 
cent.-ten in the case of jobbers. 

Saddlery—2-10-30 net. 

Soap—z2-10-30 net. 

Soups-—canned—11% to 2-10-30 net. 

Steel—l4-10-30 net. 

Silverware—two per cent.-thirty, net 
four months, or 2-10-30 net. 
Shirts, men’s—2 to 6-10-60 days’ dat- 

ing, or 2-10-30 net. 

Silk, raw—European—60 days; Japan- 
ese—four months—mostly trade 
acceptances. 

Spices—to wholesaler—1 
net. 

Sugar, refined—to wholesalers and man- 

ufacturers—two per cent. for pay- 
ment within seven days after ar- 
rival of shipment. 
— importer to jobber — 3-10-4 
months net. Wholesaler to retailer 
—8 or 5-10 or 30 days, or 60 days 
to four months net. 


contract 


or 2-10-30 
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Textiles, cotton cloth—2-10-60 days’ 
dating.—Cotton cloth—gray goods 
(i. e. unfinished)—ten days net. 
Woolen dress goods—30 days net, 
e.o.m. Silk goods—6-10-60 days’ 
dating, or seven per cent. payable 
ten days e.o.m., purchaser’s own 
option. Silk goods—gray—ten 
days net, or 10 e.0.m. Ribbons— 
usually 6-10-60 days’ dating. 

T'ires—manufacturers’ terms—five per 
cent. 10 e. 0. m. thereafter net. 

Twine and cordage, wholesale—2-10-30 
net. 

Underwear—1 or 2-10-60 days’ dating 
or thirty days net. 

Wire products—2-10-60 net. 

Yarns—two or three per cent. or net 10 

e. 0. m. 


The foregoing terms are in quite gen- 
eral use yet are subject to change at all 
times. There is no rule as to what dis- 
counts a concern can ask or give. Dur- 
ing the recent period of expansion there 
was a general tendency to lower dis- 
count rates and shorten the time for 
payment. This was the result of a 
sellers’ market and the scarcity of mer- 
chandise. Now that it is more difficult 
to sell goods it is more common to offer 
additional inducements to purchase in 
the form of higher discounts and longer 
terms. While it is essential to know on 
what terms goods are being sold or pur- 
chased when checking a name, it is espe- 
cially important when it is found that 
payments for merchandise are running 
slow. For example, on ten day terms 
a payment made a few days overtime 
is not so serious a matter as when four 
months’ terms have been extended and 
no check is forthcoming at the end of 
that period. On the other hand, during 
the period of high interest rates a con- 
cern could hardly be criticized for not 
anticipating its bills on a six per cent. 
basis when money could not be had ex- 
cept at a higher rate. 


THE TRADE INVESTIGATION 


In making an investigation in trade 
circles the investigator will of course 
ask the credit man or be informed with- 
out questioning, as to the age of the ac- 
count, highest credit extended, average 
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monthly or yearly sales, method of pay- 
ment and terms of sale. If the account 
has been on the books for several sea- 
sons the information offered will be of 
more value than should the account be 
a new one. Mention of the highest 
credit extended is somewhat of an in- 
dication of the credit man’s opinion of 
the risk, and knowledge of the method 
of payment is likewise an indication of 
the desirability of the account. Where a 
concern is chronically slow in meeting 
its obligations it is quite evident that it 
lacks sufficient working capital and is 
not properly managed. On the other 
hand, when a house of several years’ 
growth is an active purchaser in the 
trade, and has a record of anticipating 
or meeting all bills promptly, the prob- 
ability is that its finances are in sound 
condition. 

After receiving this so-called ledger 
experience it is well to ask the credit 
man as to his general opinion of the 
subject as to management and financial 
responsibility. Such an opinion to be 
much value, must however be backed up 
by an actual acquaintance with the per- 
sonnel and a definite knowledge of the 
concern’s position both physical and fi- 
nancial. The investigator should there- 
fore try to get in touch with someone. 
during the course of his investigation. 
having a personal knowledge of the 
character and ability of the manage- 
ment, the location and equipment of the 
plant, source of raw material, labor 
conditions, growth of the business and 
possibilities for future success. It is 
also well for the investigator to inquire 
into the conditions of the trade at the 
time and learn of any factors which 
might affect its general prosperity. As 
an example, business in the lace trade 
is somewhat at a standstill just now as 
far as the placing of future orders is 
concerned, due to the fact that most of 
the goods are imported and inasmuch 
as the tariff on this class of merchan- 
dise has not yet been fixed, prices are 
being quoted subject to change, and 
buyers are holding off until definite 
quotations can be submitted. Should the 
delay in fixing the rate be of some 
months’ duration business in this line 
might be seriously affected. 
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Another matter of importance is to 
obtain some knowledge as to the finish- 
ed product. The. investigator should 
endeavor to learn something as to its 
quality, where sold and if there is a 
steady demand. If the product is a 
luxury subject to change in style and 
has a fluctuating demand the prospects 
for success might not be alluring. It is 
also well to learn if the demand for the 
product is subject to conditions in any 
other line. For example, prosperity in 
the tire business is more or less de- 
pendent upon conditions in the automo- 
bile industry, for when few motor vehi- 
cles are being sold the demand for tires 
is much less. 

The recent period of falling prices 
has also made it necessary for the in- 
vestigator to inquire as to whether the 
subject concern is in the habit of can- 
celling orders without due cause or re- 
turning goods when prices are falling 
upon pretext that certain defects have 
been noted. Such practices, which are 
to be condemned most strongly and in- 
dicate a questionable moral risk, have 
resulted in the filing of numerous suits 
which are, of course, a matter of public 
record and should not be overlooked. 
In this connection, it is well to inquire 
as to whether the subject has made 
large commitments for future delivery 
of raw material and is liable to be ad- 
versely affected should there be a drop 
in the market price. Commitments for 
unduly large amounts of merchandise at 
high prices have been the cause of 
many failures or creditors’ committees 
and the possibility for loss in this di- 
rection on a falling market is enormous. 

As was found to be true in the case 
of an interview with a banker or broker, 
no definite set of questions or line of 
thought can be suggested which would 
be applicable to all interviews in trade 
circles. In other words, the retail risk 
can not be judged in the same light as 
the wholesale risk and questions which 
would be apropos when investigating a 
commission house would not be of rela- 
tive importance when looking up a 
manufacturing concern. 

Before completing an outside investi- 
gation it is sometimes well to call upon 
one or two competitors to learn what 
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opinion they have of the subject. Such 
a competitor, if he can be induced to 
talk, will often give the investigator 
valuable information as to conditions in 
the business, future prospects, and prob- 
able demand for his own and his com- 
petitor’s goods. In certain lines com- 
petitors are well acquainted with each 
other and on very friendly terms and 
this source of information should not be 
overlooked, although it is always well 
for the investigator to consult his su- 
perior before going too far in this di- 
rection. Interviews with competitors 


should be treated in strict confidence 
and one should not create a false im- 
pression as to the reason for calling. 


THE USE OF TRADE ACCEPTANCES 


Having described the open account 
method of doing business, in some de- 
tail, it may be of interest to discuss the 
trade acceptance system of payment 
which has come into limited use during 
the past few years, and has been de- 
signed to supersede the open book ac- 
count in virtually all cases wherein busi- 
ness is not done on a strictly cash basis, 
or very short terms. 

A trade acceptance has been defined 
as “a time draft or bill of exchange 
drawn by the seller of merchandise on 
the buyer for the purchase price of the 
goods, and bearing on its face the signed 
acceptance of the buyer, with date and 
place of payment.” By obtaining such 
an acceptance, instead of selling on 
open account, the seller has an instru- 
ment, representing on its face a par- 
ticular sale of goods, and an absolute 
acknowledgment of the correctness of 
the seller’s claim as well as a definite 
promise to pay on a certain day. 

Before enumerating more completely 
the advantages of the trade acceptance 
system, what is more objectionable in 
the open book account system should be 
noted. Briefly stated, while open book 
accounts are usually payable on a defi- 
nite date, they may be disputed and re- 
ductions demanded ; the buyer with cash 
gets a discount while the buyer who 
must take full time is placed at a dis- 
advantage; large bank borrowings are 
necessitated to discount bills. Also, a 
banker when analyzing the statement of 
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a borrower for the purpose of extend- 
ing credit regards the item of Accounts 
Receivable as subject to considerable 
depreciation, and largely for that reason 
demands a substantial excess of quick 
assets over current liabilities. All of 
these circumstances work to the disad- 
vantage of the buyer of merchandise. 

A trade acceptance, as we have 
learned is a written acknowledgment of 
a current business debt, payment of 
which is not due. With this written 
acknowledgment in mind the buyer de- 
velops a habit of careful buying. In or- 
der to meet payment he gives strict at- 
tention to his own collections which are 
therefore stimulated. 

By adopting the trade acceptance 
method, the seller converts a non-liquid 
book account into a_ self-liquidating 
negotiable instrument of definite matu- 
rity and amount. He thus lessens the 
cost of collections and reduces disputes 
and bad practices. The seller’s bor- 
rowing position at his bank is also much 
improved, and his general credit posi- 
tion is stronger. When acceptances are 


discounted at the bank, two name paper 


is thus received and is more acceptable 
than the single name uote of the bor- 
rower. In fact, the legitimate accept- 
ance of the successful dealer, dis- 
counted by the seller at his bank, is 
considered a most liquid kind of paper, 
and in certain cases has commanded a 
lower rate than other paper when redis- 
counted at Federal Reserve banks. 
Certain abuses have of course crept 
into the trade acceptance system and 
the practice of giving them to close over 
due accounts is not looked upon with 
favor, such action creating nothing more 
than accommodation paper. The prac- 
tice of not paying an acceptance when 
due is also most undesirable, for in case 
it has been discounted by the seller at 
his bank the unpaid item is charged 
back to him possibly occasioning much 
inconvenience. Likewise, acceptances 
should not be drawn where no real 
transaction has taken place. In_ this 
connection, instances have come to at- 
tention where two concerns have ship- 
ped goods back and forth to one an- 
other, each drawing trade acceptances, 
which were discounted at the banks but 
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not paid when due and extensions re- 
quested. 

While the use of acceptances is be- 
lieved to be growing they are of course 
not applicable to all lines of business. 
and prevailing conditions in most trades 
have grown up through years of prac- 
tice and custom, and only time and edu- 
cation will work out a system satisfac- 
tory to all. A great deal more could 
be said along this line but many valu- 
able books and articles have been writ- 
ten on the subject, and the American 
Acceptance Council at 111 Broadway, 
New York City, has prepared exten- 
sive literature for distribution to those 
interested. 


SUMMARIZING THE INVESTIGATION 


Assuming that the name under re- 
view has been investigated in bank, 
brokerage and trade circles, and that 
statements, operating details, agency 
reports and other data have been thor- 
oughly analyzed, the next and perhaps 
final step, as far as the investigator is 
concerned, is the preparation of a brief 
summary. Some banks do not require 
this, preferring only that the informa- 
tion which has been received and writ- 
ten up be turned over to a credit officer 
who will pass upon the risk. Other 
banks, on the contrary, have recognized 
the advisability and value of a thorough 
review by the man having collected the 
data, who, with the exception of not 
having a personal acquaintanceship 
with the parties at interest, is in par- 
ticularly close touch with the situation. 
In the case of a large bank having pos- 
sibly thousands of borrowing accounts, 
the credit officers do not have time or 
opportunity sometimes to study into a 
risk in every detail, and by having the 
investigator summarize his work, bring- 
ing out clearly every point of impor- 
tance, the entire situation can be more 
quickly grasped and analyzed by the 
official. 

The summary is also of value where 
the name in question has merely been 
looked up as the result of a written or 
verbal inquiry of a client. In such a 
case either the investigator, a division 
head, the credit manager or an officer 
may wish to answer the inquiry, at the 
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time or at a later date, and by referring 
to a summary, can quickly grasp the 
situation or refresh his memory with- 
out reading through the entire folder. 

As to the make-up of the summary, 
any form will be satisfactory although 
it is always desirable to segregate the 
favorable and unfavorable features, the 
latter being underlined often in red 
throughout the folder. The investiga- 
tor should bring out points such as good 
bank balances, the discounting of trade 
bills, a reduction in liabilities or exces- 
sive inventories, an increased volume of 
business and high opinions of the man- 
agement; or conversely, continuous and 
excessive borrowings, a poor trade rec- 
ord, a top-heavy statement and an un- 
favorable moral risk. It is also desir- 
able to briefly set forth either before 
or below the foregoing, the trade expe- 
rience, noting the number of active ac- 
counts located, the terms of purchase, 
amount of credit extended and method 
of payment. Also, where the concern 
uses several banks it is well to plainly 
set forth after the name of each bank, 
figures or words indicating balances 
carried, line granted, amount owing and 
whether accommodation is granted on 
straight paper or on an endorsed or col- 
lateral basis. 

Having included in the summary all 
items of importance, a rating such as 
good, fair or poor should be added. In 
drawing this final conclusion, it might 
be of help to the investigator to ask 
himself this question: “Would I be 
willing to lend my own money to this 
concern?” If the rating were to be 
good the answer would be in the affirma- 
tive: if fair, the risk would not be as 
desirable and no doubt collateral or a 
strong endorsement should be secured; 
and, in the case of poor, a loan would 
probably be undesirable under any con- 
sideration. 

In order to make a summary and to 
form a worthwhile opinion, the investi- 
gator must have the ability to weigh 
facts, and unless he is properly trained 
he may be inclined to jump too quickly 
at conclusions. Some banks follow the 
method of having investigators merely 
gather information while more experi- 
enced men are given the work of sum- 


marizing and writing letters in answer 
to inquiries. This may be an excellent 
plan while the investigator is studying 
the rudiments of the work, but after he 
has had sufficient experience it is more 
desirable that the whole job be turned 
over to him, subject to review by his 
superior. The man who has made an 
investigation can often add a personal 
touch or feeling to a letter which in 
most cases would be impossible for one 
to do who had made but a cursory read- 
ing of the collected information. 

The letter which is written in answer 
to an inquiry should not, except in rare 
instances, mention the names of the 
banks or other concerns which have as- 
sisted in furnishing the data. Neither 
should it give information in such a 
pointed manner as to later reflect in a 
detrimental way on the bank writing 
the letter. Letters sometimes unfor- 
tunately get into the hands of others 
than to whom directed and should there- 
fore be worded in a careful manner, vet 
in such a way that an idea of the true 
state of affairs is revealed. Good let- 
ter writing comes from experience and 
if the investigator never makes a sum- 
mary, forms an opinion or writes a let- 
ter an essential part of his credit educa- 
tion is being neglected. 

Throughness as to detail is an essen- 
tial factor in writing a good credit let- 
ter and figures should not be quoted or 
statements made which are not absolute- 
ly correct. Also letters containing 
flowery phrases and omitting or conceal- 
ing points of information having an im- 
portant bearing on the risk are not of 
much value to the inquirer. 

As a means of guidance to banks and 
persons engaged in credit work, the fol- 
lowing rules or statement of credit de- 
partment ethics have been prepared by 
the Robert Morris Associates and 
should be of interest and value to all 
investigators: 

The first and cardinal principle in credit 
investigation is the sacredness of the replies. 

Any betrayal of the confidence implied 
when credit information is given brands the 
offender unworthy of consideration or con- 
fidence. 

Indiscriminate revision of files, when there 
is no real need of information, is unneces- 
sary, wasteful and undesirable. 

Every letter of inquiry should indicate in 
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some definite and conspicuous manner the 
object and scope of the inquiry. 

When more than one inquiry on the same 
subject is sent simultaneously to banks in 
the same city, this fact should be plainly 
set forth in the inquiries. 

If form letters are used in making in- 
quiries, it is good practice to have them 
bear the manual signature of the inquirer to 
establish responsibility. 

In seeking information, the name of the 
inquirer, in whose behalf the inquiry is 
made, should not be disclosed without per- 
mission. 

The recipient of a credit inquiry who 
urges his correspondents to make plain the 
object and scope of their investigation, fails 
in his duty if he neglects to read carefully 
each special letter of inquiry and to answer 
frankly specific questions therein. 

In answering inquiries, it is advisable to 
disclose all material facts bearing on the 
credit of the subject, because full under- 
standing is always necessary and because 
all paper offered should be of the same de- 
scription as that held by the borrower’s own 
bank. 

In answering inquiries the source of the 
information should not be disclosed with- 
out permission. 

It is not permissible nor the part of good 
faith, in soliciting accounts from a competi- 
tor, to seek information from the competitor 
without frankly stating the object of the 
inquiry. 

As a closing suggestion the investi- 
gator should not become too critical in 
his work but should remember that it is 
far harder to build up an organization 
and be constructive than to criticize. 
Manufacturing and commission houses 
would indeed do but a small business if 
their effort and time were mainly spent 
in criticizing the faults and weaknesses 
of prospective purchasers. The same is 
true of the banking business, and the 
credit man must therefore be ever ready 
to offer helpful suggestions, and in the 
capacity of a financial doctor, act for 
the benefit of his clients. Critical and 
analytical ability alone does not make 
a successful banker and the characteris- 
tics of sound judgment, imagination, 
loyalty, tact and courtesy must be ever 
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present. Such qualifications are found 
in the big bankers of today, and the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the pen of a 
prominent New York bank president 
may be of interest to all young men who 
are engaged in bank work: 

“So large a part of modern business 
is done on credit that a very useful 
study is that of credits and economics, 
as these are indispensable to the busi- 
ness man who aspires to fit himself for 
the highest positions in the business or 
financial world. Success or failure, it 
has been aptly said, depends upon how 
you select your risks. America has 
lagged behind Europe in building up 
credit information and credit systems. 
The importance of accurate, adequate 
credit information has been brought 
home to American business as the ques- 
tion of selling to foreign customers has 
come up on an unprecedented scale. 
Few American companies have in their 
possession enough information about 
prospective foreign customers to enable 
them to judge whether extensive credits 
can be safely extended. American fi- 
nancial institutions have now taken up 


this problem in earnest and, through co- 
operating with the many foreign con- 
nections now being established, are rap- 
idly strengthening this weak link in our 


international commercial chain. The 
theory and principles of credit can be 
studied from books and from the courses 
which are conducted by institutions 
which now play a constructive part in 
improving the education of young men 
and older men who are anxious to rise in 
their business. Any man who can ob- 
tain opportunity to secure a period of 
practical training in a credit depart- 
ment should eagerly avail himself of it 
because he can there get an insight into 
what goes on behind the scenes, so to 
speak, which he could not get in any 
other department.” 


Uy 





Lending on Character Plus—the Modus 
Operandi of the Morris Plan Banks 


By T. D. MacGregor 


Vice-President, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc.. 


‘|, tons down applications for 


loans is all in the day’s work 

for the average banker. A good 
many bankers have been working over- 
time at it lately. Most of them have 
always turned down the applications of 
small borrowers without collateral. 
How the needs of this large, and previ- 
ously somewhat neglected class are be- 
ing taken care of by the Morris Plan 
Banks in over a hundred cities in differ- 
ent parts of the country makes an in- 
teresting story. 

These banks take their name from 
Arthur J. Morris, a young attorney, 
who founded the first one in Norfolk, 
Va., in April, 1910, basing it on these 
three fundamental principles: 


1. That character, plus earning 
power, is a proper basis of 
credit. 

. That loans made on this basis 
of credit must carry the privi- 
lege of repayment over a period 
long enough to match the earn- 
ing power of the borrower. 

. That money so borrowed should 
always be for some important 
and useful purpose. 


The institution, dedicated to the 
proposition that all persons are entitled 
to credit for useful purposes on the 
basis of character and earning power, 
was a success from the start. Work- 
men, clerks, small tradesmen, profes- 
sional persons all flocked to the bank 
when they heard that “character, plus 
earning power” was the open sesame 
for loans, and it was not long before 
the idea began to spread to other cities. 


’ 


A STRICTLY BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


In each case, these banks or compa- 
nies are under the direction of leading 
bankers and business men of the com- 
munity, in which they are located, sub- 


New York 


ject to the supervision of the banking 
authorities of the state. It is a strictly 
business proposition, not a_ charity, 
though it helps ambitious persons to 
help themselves. Through the Morris 
Plan, necessary personal, home and 
business improvements are made im- 
mediately available to many persons 
who could not finance their propositions 
otherwise. They are enabled to borrow 
and to repay the loan by laying aside 
systematically a part of their weekly or 
monthly income. The plan makes it 
possible for such persons to do now 
what they would like to do but perhaps 
could not accomplish for a year hence 
by ordinary methods of accumulating 
money. 


LOANS FOR USEFUL PURPOSES 


Among the reasons for borrowing 
considered legitimate by Morris Plan 
bankers are the following: 


Painting or redecorating a home. 

Installing a new furnace, adding a 
bathroom. 

Putting in electric wiring. 

Paying off sundry pressing debts 
at one time. 

Meeting life insurance premiums. 


As already stated, the Morris Plan 
Banks or Companies are financial insti- 
tutions which operate under the super- 
vision of the banking departments of 
the various states. They are authorized 
to make loans of from $50 to $5,000 at 
a fair rate of interest. It is said that 
they have loaned to more than a million 
borrowers in the past ten years. It is 
estimated that they loaned over $70,- 
000,000 last year. More than 210,000 
individual loans have been made on the 
Morris Plan in New York city, the total 
amount exceeding $35,000,000. 

The method in connection with a loan, 
is, briefly, as follows: 

When the loan is made, a discount of 
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six per cent. per annum is taken off at 
once, so that if the loan asked for was 
$300, the amount of cash the borrower 
would receive would be $282. He would 
also have to pay a slight service charge 
to cover the cost of investigation. 


THE AVERAGE MAN DEPENDABLE 


Morris Plan bankers have demon- 
strated again and again in many thou- 
sands of cases that the character of the 


The Morris Plan 
& eMorris & 
Industrial Banking 
has two functions 
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monthly payments. 
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Morris Plan in New York City, 
the total amount ding 
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Conificates maybe purchased ot any office of the Compeny 
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Typical example of how the Morris Plan is being 
advertised to the general public 


average man can be safely used as a 
basis for credit. The losses in over ten 
years’ experience have been infinitely 
small, and the occasions when comakers 
of notes have been called upon to make 
good have not been very frequent. 

A feature of the Morris Plan which 
has been very successful is its use by 
merchants to enable them to finance the 
sale of goods to their customers on in- 
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stallment payments. 
it works out: 

Suppose a young man wants to buy 
$125 worth of furniture. He has only 
about $30 with which to make a cash 
payment, but he has a regular income 
sufficient to enable him to pay $10 
monthly. 

The merchant makes him this propo- 
sition: 


Here is the way 


“You pay us $25 cash on deposit 
now. 

“Pay to the Morris Plan bank 
$10 a month for ten months. To 
carry your account, it is necessary 
for the bank to charge you six per 
cent. a year, or $5 for the ten 
months, payable in advance. 

“A charge of one per cent. of the 
sale price is also made to cover 
fire insurance on the goods. This 
amounts to $125. So you pay us 
a total of $31.25 today, and sign 
a retail trade acceptance promising 
to pay the remaining $100. 

“If you do this, the goods will 
be delivered to you at once, and you 
will be paying only $6.25 for ob- 
taining ten months’ credit.” 


Inasmuch as the merchant discounts 
the retail trade acceptance at the Morris 
Plan bank, he is through with the trans- 
action at once, after paying the moder- 
ate service fee for the boon of escaping 
all further detail. 


THE INSURANCE FEATURE 


Another interesting feature connected 
with the Morris Plan System of loans 
is that of insuring the lives of borrowers 
to protect their comakers and depend- 
ents against loss in the event of the 


death of a borrower. At a very small 
cost the borrower can obtain a life in- 
surance policy for the full amount of 
his loan and in the event of his death 
so much of the insurance as may be 
necessary will be applied in payment 
of his loan and the remainder of the 
insurance will be paid to his family or 
estate thus relieving his comakers and 
dependents from all liability. This plan 
has been in successful operation now 
for nearly four years and is increasing 
in popularity with borrowers. 


‘ 
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It is an attractive and economical 
form of insurance specially designed 
for Morris Plan patrons. The policy 
is good for one year and may be re- 
newed from year to year after a loan 
has been paid. Policies are issued from 
$50 up to $5,000 to all acceptable per- 
sons from sixteen to sixty years of age. 
The average cost of this protection is 
about $2.40 per hundred or about twen- 
ty cents per month. During the past 
three and a half years the Morris Plan 
Insurance Society has insured 95,000 
borrowers for $17,500,000. 

The Morris Plan Insurance Society 
has also developed a unique plan for 
insuring the lives of investors in the 
certificates of the Morris Plan banks. 
Under this plan a person can subscribe 
for a $500 Investment Certificate to be 
paid for in sixty monthly installments 
of $8 each during which time he is in- 
sured for the full amount of his in- 
vestment. In the event of his death his 
family or estate will receive the full 
paid Investment Certificate for $500 to- 
gether with all payments and interest 
accumulations less a small amount that 
is deducted for the insurance. It is one 
of the most attractive contracts ever 
put out. 


BOTH SAVING AND LENDING 


This it will be seen that the Morris 
Plan idea is a double-barreled one— 
both a saving and a lending proposition 

and that it teaches and encourages 
thrift in both ends of the business. In 
no way can it be considered. as compet- 
ing with banks of deposit and discount. 
To quite an extent, it occupies a field 
not covered by the regular banks and 
trust companies or even the savings and 
loan or building and loan associations. 

The most serious opposition the Mor- 
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ris Plan institutions have encountered 
has been from the loan sharks who 
quickly found that there was no room 
for their usurious and heartless meth- 
ods where it was possible for worthy 
borrowers to obtain loans on a fair and 
reasonable basis on the Morris Plan. 
If they did nothing more than provide 


Descriptive advertising copy featuring the savings 
department of the Morris Plan 


a way of escape for victims of loan 
sharks, the Morris Plan banks and their 
safe and equitable system of industrial 
credit would well justify their exis- 
tence. 

Much of the recent progress and suc- 
cess of the Morris Plan idea has been 
due to the Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion of New York, which is called the 
“Parent organization of all the Morris 
Plan banks and companies.” Coleman 
du Pont is president of the corporation 
and Arthur J. Morris is vice-president 
and general counsel. 
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Observations of an Outsider 


A Non-Banker Gives His View-Point on Banking Service 


BANKER said to me the other 
A day, “I feel that banking is a 
dignified business, but I also 
believe that in the past we have been too 
content to rest on that dignity and ex- 
pect the public to accept the idea. Now 
we've got to sell the public on the idea 
and make them see that the very dig- 
nity of the banking profession is one of 
its strong points rather than its weak- 
ness.” Pretty sound logic. 
© 


The safe-deposit business is growing 
rapidly, but I still feel that in most 
banks it is not being pushed hard 
enough. It is still too much of a “side 
line.” Every town is getting its taste 
of the wave of burglaries, and now, if 
ever, is the time for the banks to talk 
to their customers about the service of 
the safe-deposit departments—provided 
they are equipped to give a real service. 


© 


I saw a letter recently which read 
something like this:—“I was almost 
persuaded the other day to transfer my 
business to the Blank Bank when they 
appealed to me on the ground of their 
new location being so near my place of 
business, but you people have always 
been so courteous that I just can’t tear 
myself away from you and I’m going 
to stick, and I felt you might like to 
know just how I feel about it.” 


© 


A customer walks into a bank, hands 
his deposit to the receiving teller, the 
latter enters the amount in the custo- 
mer’s book, closes the book and hands 
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it back to the customer. The latter 
takes the book, thumbs over the pages 
until he finds the new entry, verifies the 
correctness of it and then departs. I’ve 
often wondered why the teller didn’t 
hand the book back open at the page 
on which he had just made the entry. 
It would save time and be a convenience 
to the customer. 


© 


Speaking of courtesy, it strikes me 
that the safe-deposit people have cap- 
italized courtesy to a greater extent 
than any other branch of the banking 
business. I’ve seen the edge of the 
temper of the grouchiest, most suspici- 
ous, temperamental grouch turned harm- 
lessly aside by the courtesy of officials 
and clerks in the safe-deposit depart- 
ment. And there is no subservience in 
this courtesy. Rather it savors of an 
attitude of certainty that the institution. 
through the individual, can and _ will 
serve the client in just the way he 
wishes to be served, with security as the 
paramount issue. 


© 


Did you ever hear a man kick because 
the banks were open for only a com- 
paratively few hours in the day as 
measured against the hours of stores 
and other places of business? Those 
of us who come in fairly close touch 
with the banks know that where the 
banks do have short hours there is some 
good reason for it—but I never yet saw 
a bank take the trouble to explain to 
the public why it was necessary for the 
bank to close early. 
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LS | esa this bank was organized in 1810 
there were only three banks in New York. 


Through the wars and panics of over a century 
it has always stood as a Gibraltar of finance. 


Today it possesses not only the wealth of past 
experience but the spirit of modern progress 
and service. 


Established 1810 


THE MECHANICS & METALS 


NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


Head Office: 20 Nassau Street 


Capital, Surplus and Profits Deposits, June 30, 1921 
$27,000,000 $196,000,000 
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Main Banking Room 
City National Bank, Galveston, Tex. 


27 YEARS AGO the Weary and Alford Com- 
pany was organized to engage exclusively in the 
design and execution of bank and office build- 
ings and banking interiors. During the ensuing 
years a multitude of clients have availed them- 
selves of this specialized service and have evi- 
denced by continued patronage the value and 
effectiveness of the service rendered. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 
1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Bank Not Liable on Telegraphic 
Promise to Pay Draft 


First National Bank of North Yakima v. 
Black Hills Trust & Savings Bank, 
Supreme Court of South Dakota, 

184 N. W. Rep. 236. 


HE defendant bank sent a tele- 
gram to the plaintiff bank, stat- 
ing that it would pay drafts 

drawn by George Posey on a certain 
mercantile company for apples. Rely- 
ing on this telegram, the plaintiff bank 
honored a draft drawn by George T. 
Posey & Company (either a partnership 
or a corporation) on the mercantile com- 
pany. It was held that the telegram 
did not make the defendant liable to the 
plaintiff on this draft. 


OPINION 


Action by the First National Bank 
of North Yakima, Wash., against the 
Black Hills Trust & Savings Bank. 
From order sustaining demurrer to the 
complaint, plaintiff appeals. Order 
affirmed. 

WHITING, J. Appeal from an or- 
der sustaining a demurrer to a com- 
plaint. The complaint confesses - the 
following facts: George T. Posey & 
Company was either a copartnership or 
corporation doing business in the state 
of Washington; the Black Hills Mer- 
cantile Company was a company doing 
business in the state of South Dakota; 
plaintiff was a banking corporation do- 
ing business at the same place as did 
George T. Posey & Company; defend- 
ant was a banking company doing busi- 
ness at the same place as did the Black 
Hills Mercantile Company, which was 
one of its customers; the mercantile 
company ordered several car loads of 
apples from Posey & Company; in or- 
der to enable the mercantile company to 


purchase these apples, defendant sent 
plaintiff a telegram to the effect that it 
would honor a draft on the mercantile 
company for the apples on their arrival, 
if the apples were as represented; to 
this plaintiff answered that it could not 
accept a conditional guaranty; defend- 
ant then wired plaintiff that it would 
pay drafts drawn by George Posey on 
the mercantile company for apples; 
relying upon this last telegram, plain- 
tiff honored a draft drawn by George 
T. Posey & Company on the said mer- 
cantile company, and forwarded same 
to defendant for collection; payment 
was refused by the mercantile company ; 
plaintiff has been unable to collect of 
Posey & Company, which is insolvent; 
demand has been made upon defendant 
for the payment of the amount of such 
draft; and such payment has been re- 
fused. 

Plaintiff, appellant in this court, con- 
tends, in support of its claim of liability 
on the part of respondent, that re- 
spondent’s liability is the same as 
though the draft which respondent 
agreed to pay was a draft to be drawn 
on itself, and not on the mercantile 
company ; respondent contends that the 
rule of liability is entirely different be- 
cause of the fact that this was a draft 
drawn on a third party. Respondent 
also urges other grounds upon which it 
contends the ruling of the trial court 
was correct. We find it unnecessary to 
consider any ground urged on behalf of 
respondent, other than one which, to our 
minds, is conclusive on this appeal. Re- 
spondent wired that it would pay drafts 
drawn by George Posey. The draft that 
forms the basis of this suit was drawn 
by “George T. Posey & Company.” 
Respondent never promised or guar- 
anteed the payment of drafts drawn by 
such company. 

The order appealed from is affirmed. 


sv 
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Bank Liable Where ‘Trust 
Moneys are Deposited in 
Individual Account 


Whiting v. Hudson Trust Company, New 
York Supreme Court, 189 N. Y. 
Supp. 745. 


One Denham gave a power of attor- 
ney to a party named Eckerson, author- 
izing him to draw checks against Den- 
ham’s bank account. Acting under this 
authority, Eckerson drew a check for 
$7,000, payable to his order as trustee. 
This check he deposited in his indivi- 
dual account in the defendant trust 
company. Shortly thereafter Denham 
died and in his will Eckerson was 
named as one of his executors. After 
qualifying as executor, Eckerson sold 
bonds belonging to the estate of the 
value of more than $40,000. The bonds 
were paid for by checks payable to his 
order as executor and these checks were 
also deposited in his individual account. 
A large part of the money so deposited 
was withdrawn on checks signed by 
Eckerson and applied to purposes not 
connected with the estate. This action 
was brought against the defendant trust 
company after Eckerson’s death by a 
co-executor of Denham’s will. It was 
held that Eckerson’s transactions con- 
stituted notice to the trust company that 
he was using trust funds for his own 
purposes. This was sufficient to charge 
the trust company with negligence and 
to render it liable for the amount lost 
as a result of such negligence. 


OPINION 


Action by Richard B. Whiting, as sur- 
viving executor of the will of William 
Richard Denham, deceased, against the 
Hudson Trust Company and others to 
recover funds misappropriated. Judg- 
ment for plaintiff. 

COHALAN, J. This action is 
brought to recover a fund of $48,959.49 
and interest, deposited in the Hudson 
Trust Company in the year 1915 and 
1916 by one Eckerson then a co-execu- 
tor with the present plaintiff under the 
will of William R. Denham, deceased. 
Of this fund there is now remaining on 
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deposit approximately $11,000. Of the 
balance $29,195 was transferred by 
Eckerson to the estate of one Snyder 
by check drawn to the order of said 
estate and deposited in that estate’s ac- 
count in the same trust company. There 
was also paid out of this fund by Ecker- 
son $1,385, fees of lawyers and brokers 
in the sale of a bond and mortgage be- 
longing to the Snyder estate. The bal- 
ance of this fund, approximately $7,400, 
it is claimed, was paid out for purposes 
other than for the benefit of the Den- 
ham estate. The plaintiff seeks to re- 
cover from the Hudson Trust Company 
the balance on deposit with it, together 
with trust company interest from Oc- 
tober 21, 1916; to obtain a judgment 
against the Snyder estate for the amount 
of the trust fund received by it, with 
legal interest from June 1, 1916, and 
for the additional sum of $1,385 ex- 
pended for the use of that estate, with 
interest thereon; to obtain an account 
from the trust company of the entire 
fund deposited with it and judgment 
against the trust company for any 
moneys disbursed and for which it may 
be liable by reason of its having par- 
ticipated in such diversion with the de- 
positor, with notice of the misappropria- 
tion. There is also the usual prayer for 
general relief. 

Eckerson for many years prior to the 
death of Denham and up to the time of 
his own death had been a trustee of the 
Snyder estate, having been in its early 
days its executor, and had been acting 
as attorney in fact for Denham from 
April, 1915, to Denham’s death in Sep- 
tember of that year, and after his death 
and the probate of his will became one 
of the co-executors with the plaintiff. 
The power of attorney that Eckerson 
had from Denham was a broad one, and 
authorized him to draw checks on the 
Denham bank accounts, to open new 
bank accounts for Denham, to have ac- 
cess to his safe deposit box containing 
his securities, and to do many other 
things unnecessary to mention here. A 
few days prior to Denham’s death Eck- 
erson drew a check for $7,000, payable 
to himself as trustee, and signed it, 
“William R. Denham, by John C. R. 
Eckerson, Attorney in Fact.” This 
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check was made out on one of Denham’s 
printed checks and drawn upon the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany, and on its face showed that Eck- 
erson was acting in a_ representative 
capacity both as maker of the check and 
as payee. The signature on the check 
indicated that he was acting under the 
power of attorney, and his authority 
was manifest from the instrument creat- 
ing it. It was shown at the trial that 
Eckerson was authorized to draw this 
money for the use of the Denham estate 
in the event of a delay in the probate of 
the will. This agency and use of the 
money terminated with Denham’s death. 
Prior to the deposit of this check, but 
on the same day, Eckerson telephoned 
the trust company, where he already had 
the following accounts: First, “Estate 
of Joseph H. Snyder, John C. R. Eck- 
erson”; second, a personal account; 
third, an account, “John C. R. Ecker- 
son, agent”—and talked to Purdy ex- 
pressing a desire to open an account to 
be kept separate from the other ac- 
counts, and Purdy, of the trust com- 


pany, claims he mentioned the word 


“special”. Purdy testified that the 
check when presented for deposit indi- 
cated to him that it was a trust, and 
that for that reason he inquired of Eck- 
erson whose money it represented, and 
that Eckerson said it was his own. 
Purdy, it seems, made no further inves- 
tigation, and allowed Eckerson to open 
a new account, “John C. R. Eckerson, 
special,” with this check. Purdy could 
see that the check was drawn by an at- 
torney in fact, payable to himself as a 
trustee, and payable out of moneys of 
the creator of the power, and he should 
have made further investigations before 
allowing the check to be deposited in 
what was virtually a personal account. 
Had he communicated with the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company, the 
resent action undoubtedly would not 
ave arisen, as he would have been made 
ware of the terms of the power of at- 
‘ney and in all probability the reasons 
‘or the particular trust, and would thus 

ive seen the fallacy of Eckerson’s 

atement, and the check, if deposited, 

ould have been deposited properly in 

trust account. Purdy, allowing this 

i 
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check to be deposited in this special ac- 
count without any other investigation 
than Eckerson’s words, was certainly 
negligent, and the negligence was not 
confined to this incident, as will be seen 
later. The subsequent withdrawals from 
this account show the intent of Ecker- 
son in depositing the money as he did, 
and these various checks, so drawn, 
should have put the trust company on 
its guard. 

Some years prior to the death of Den- 
ham a firm of brokers had purchased 
for him, in addition to the bonds in Den- 
ham’s deposit box in 1916, certain 
bonds, and these identical bonds were 
in the month of April, 1916, brought to 
this same firm of brokers by Eckerson 
and sold by that firm for $18,817.26. 
Three checks were given to Eckerson 
for that amount and deposited by him 
in this special account. There is no doubt 
that these bonds so sold were the bonds 
of the Denham estate, and it is clearly 
shown by the testimony of McDonald 
and Hamon that they must have been 
removed from the safe deposit box by 
Eckerson between the date of the execu- 
tion of the power of attorney and Den- 
ham’s death and kept somewhere by 
Eckerson up to the time they were sold 
by the brokers. This is further sub- 
stantiated by a letter of Denham to 
Eckerson directing the selection of cer- 
tain bonds for use in accordance with 
some unknown instructions. In May, 
1916, other bonds taken from the safe 
deposit box of Denham were sold by 
Eckerson through the same brokers for 
$22,468.54. This sum also was paid to 
Eckerson by checks made payable to 
him as executor, and these checks were 
likewise deposited in this special ac- 
count. Here again the trust company 
permitted checks payable to an executor 
to be deposited to what was virtually a 
personal account. There is nothing to 
show any investigation by the trust com- 
pany with regard to these checks. 

About a month prior to the deposit of 
the proceeds of the sale of the bonds 
the Denham estate had opened an ac- 
count in the same trust company, but 
these checks were not deposited in that 
account. Eckerson had a method in his 
madness and deposited in this account 
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each check and amount received from 
the property of the Denham estate, and 
presumably the small doubtful items 
were property of the same estate. It is 
unnecessary to go into each one of the 
items that make up this special account, 
as it is my belief they were each and 
every one of them Denham estate prop- 
erty. Prior to Denham’s death an 
action was commenced by one Wells 
against Eckerson as trustee of the estate 
of Snyder, and an interlocutory judg- 
ment was entered on or about April 20, 
1916. It would appear that in Febru- 
ary or March of that year Eckerson 
had filed an account in that action, and 
under the judgment he was directed to 
pay to certain beneficiaries under the 
will certain sums. The same week the 
bonds above referred to were sold by 
Eckerson, and the money for the same 
deposited in the special account. About 
three weeks after the entry of judg- 
ment, and two weeks after the sale of 
the bonds and deposit in special ac- 
count Eckerson drew checks on_ this 
special account and deposited the 
amounts in the Snyder estate account. 
I think the entire question in so far 
as the liability of the Snyder estate is 
concerned depends entirely upon notice. 
Eckerson at the time of the transfer 
was the trustee for both estates, and, as 
the trustee of the Snyder estate, had 
knowledge of his misappropriation of 
moneys from the Denham estate. The 
Snyder estate claims that under the 
judgment entered against Eckerson in 
the Wells action, Eckerson having made 
a payment according to that judgment, 
the plaintiff here cannot hold the 
Snyder estate. ‘To support this conten- 
tion they cite English cases and the 
dicta in the Massachusetts case. I be- 
lieve, however, that the previous cases 
are distinguishable from the present, 
and that the present case follows more 
after Atlantic Mills v. Indian Orchard 
Mills, 147 Mass. 268, 17 N. E. 496, 9 
Am. St. Rep. 698. It is conceded that 
the Snyder estate at the time the pres- 
ent agent went into possession had ap- 
proximately $7,000 on deposit in the 
Hudson Trust Company account. It is 
also conceded that at the time of the 
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trial there was upwards of $50,000 in 
the hands of Taylor. 

After a careful review of the conten- 
tions of the parties here, I believe the 
Snyder estate to be liable for the 
amount of the two checks drawn out of 
the special account and payable to the 
Snyder estate, and in so deciding I am 
mindful of the fact that the present 
plaintiff is very negligent of the duties 
as executor in confining the entire 
charge of the estate to Eckerson and 
in not keeping track of it, as appears 
to be the fact. 

As to the liability of the Hudson 
Trust Company, I think enough has 
been shown to hold them liable for their 
negligence, which amounted to prac- 
tically a participation in the diversion 
or misappropriation of the funds be- 
longing to the Denham estate. It knew 
or should have known that the check 
opening the original special account was 
trust money, and the maker, acting in 
a trust capacity, making himself the 
payee of the check as trustee, certainly 
should have put the trust company on 
its guard, and it should have made in- 
vestigations beyond the conference with 
Eckerson himself. Later, when the 
checks came from the brokers payable 
to Eckerson as executor, it again per- 
mitted him to deposit them in the spe- 
cial account, which was virtually a per- 
sonal account, without making any in- 
vestigation or without questioning the 
deposit of the checks in that account. 
Subsequently it knew or should have 
known that Eckerson was using this 
special account for his own personal 
matters, as shown by the garage check 
and others, and, furthermore, it knew 
that out of this account were drawn two 
very large amounts on or about the same 
time that the proceeds of the bond sale 
were deposited, which were deposited 
immediately in the Snyder account in 
their own company. All these transac- 
tions should have put it on guard that 
Eckerson was commingling trust funds 
and executor’s funds and drawing upon 
them for his personal matters. I am 
constrained to hold this company liable 
to the extent prayed for. The moneys 
expended by Eckerson for the sale of 
the mortgage in question are not charge- 
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able to the Snyder estate. There is 
nothing shown to release Eckerson’s 
estate. 

Judgment accordingly. 


co 


Bank Taking Draft for Collec- 
tion Not Entitled to Proceeds 


First National Bank of Siloam Springs v. 
Munding, Supreme Court of Oklahoma, 
200 Pac. Rep. 158. * 


A grain dealer shipped a carload of 
grain from a place in Arkansas to a 
purchaser in Oklahoma. He drew a 
draft on the purchaser, which he at- 
tached to the bill of lading covering the 
shipment, and delivered the draft and 
bill to his bank. The bank received 
the draft subject to payment. The 
amount was credited to the grain deal- 
er’s account but it was understood that 
if the draft was not paid, the bank 
could charge it back. The draft was 
forwarded to a correspondent at the 
point of collection, and upon present- 
ment, the drawee paid it. But the 
drawee immediately attached the pro- 
ceeds of the draft in the hands of the 
correspondent, in an action against the 
shipper to recover for certain shortages 
in earlier shipments. In this action, the 
bank intervened, making the claim that 
it and not the grain dealer was the 
owner of the fund attached. It was 
held that, under the circumstances, the 
bank was not the owner of the draft or 
of its proceeds. It was a mere agent 
for collection and the proceeds be- 
longed to the grain dealer. It was de- 
cided that the drawee was entitled to 
collect out of the fund the amount for 
which he sued. 


OPINION 


Action by M. A. Munding against A. 
i}. Currants, in which the First National 
Sank of Siloam Springs, Ark., inter- 

ened. From a judgment for plaintiff 
nd against the intervener, it appeals. 
firmed. - 

MILLER, J. This action was com- 

enced in the superior court of Musko- 


gee County by M. A. Munding, doing 
business as the New State Flour & Feed 
Company, against A. B. Currants, trad- 
ing as the A. B. C. Flouring Mills, to 
recover the sum of $881.79 by reason 
of shortages in the shipment of grain 
as set forth in the plaintiff’s petition. 

During the months between October, 
1917, and April, 1918, the plaintiff was 
in the grain and feed business at Musko- 
gee. The defendant was engaged in 
handling grain and shipping it in car- 
loads, with his headquarters at Siloam 
Springs, Ark. The plaintiff in his peti- 
tion set out eight separate causes of 
action. During the time above men- 
tioned the plaintiff purchased from de- 
fendant three carloads of oats and five 
carloads of corn. The defendant would 
ship a carload of grain to the plaintiff 
and send the bill of lading with draft 
attached through the banks. The plain- 
tiff would take up the draft and bill of 
lading by paying the amount called for, 
but in each instance there was a short- 
age in the number of bushels of grain 
actually contained in the car as com- 
pared with the amount set forth in the 
bill of lading and for which the plain- 
tiff had paid in taking up the draft. 
These shortages in amount ranged from 
$49.04 to $251.10, making a total of 
the amount sued for by the plaintiff. 

On or about May 1, 1918, a car of 
grain arrived in Muskogee shipped by 
defendant to the plaintiff with draft at- 
tached as usual. The draft was de- 
livered by defendant to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Siloam Springs, Ark., 
and was received at Muskogee by the 
Exchange National Bank. The amount 
of the draft drawn on this car of grain 
was $1,148.35 which the plaintiff paid, 
and obtained possession of the car of 
grain. The plaintiff immediately caused 
a garnishment summons to be served in 
in this action on the Exchange National 
Bank of Muskogee. The Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Muskogee answered the 
garnishment summons which answer in 
part is as follows: 

“That at the time of the service of 
the garnishment summons in this case it 
had on hand the sum of $1,148.35, 
which it is now holding subject to the 
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order of this court under the following 
circumstances: 

“That there was drawn through this 
answering defendant a draft for the 
above-named sum, which draft was 
drawn upon the plaintiff in this cause 
of action; that thereupon the plaintiff 
paid said draft by delivering the money 
to this answering defendant, and im- 
mediately thereafter said sum was gar- 
nisheed by said plaintiff in this cause. 

“And said answering garnishee fur- 
ther states that it is informed that the 
First National Bank of Siloam Springs, 
Ark., claims to be the owner of said 
fund, and to be entitled to the payment 
thereof, and that said First National 
Bank desires to be made a party de- 
fendant in this suit. 

“And said answering garnishee here- 
by tenders in court the sum of $1,148.85, 
as above mentioned, and ask that it be 
received by the clerk, and this gar- 
nishee released of all liability in this 
action.” 


Thereafter, and on the 4th day of 
May, 1918, the First National Bank of 


Siloam Springs, Ark., by leave of court, 
filed its answer of intervention, in which 
answer the intervener claimed that it 
was the owner of the $1,148.35 so 
garnisheed in the hands of the Exchange 
National Bank of Muskogee. The plain- 
tiff denied that the First National Bank 
of Siloam Springs was the owner of the 
money so garnisheed and this issue was 
tried in the superior court of Musko- 
gee County. The plaintiff and the in- 
tervener each waived a jury and sub- 
mitted the case to the court. Judgment 
was rendered in favor of the plaintiff 
and against the intervener, holding that 
the money so garnisheed, in the hands 
of the Exchange National Bank of 
Muskogee was the property of the de- 
fendant, A. B. Currants, and that the 
intervener was not entitled to hold the 
same as against the plaintiff. From this 
judgment the intervener perfected this 
appeal, and appears here as plaintiff in 
error. The plaintiff in the court below 
appears here as defendant in error, and 
they will be so referred to. 

The plaintiff in error makes two as- 
signments of error, which are as fol- 
lows: 
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“First. The court erred in admitting 
testimony on the part of the defendant 
in error as to the custom of banks in 
handling drafts in that the witnesses 
were permitted to testify the custom of 
their bank in Muskogee, in the state of 
Oklahoma, when in this case the draft 
was purchased at Siloam Springs by a 
national bank in the state of Arkansas. 

“Second. That the judgment of the 
court was contrary to the weight of 
evidence.” 

The first assignment of error is not 
well taken. The evidence shows that 
each of the witnesses testified to the 
custom prevailing in Eastern Okla- 
homa and Western Arkansas, which em- 
braces the territory in which Siloam 
Springs is situated. Even had it been 
error to admit this testimony, the error 
was cured by the testimony of witness 
Ford, who testified that he was assis- 
tant cashier of the First National Bank 
of Siloam Springs, Ark.; that in han- 
dling these drafts for A. B. Currants 
his bank would credit A. B. Currants’ 
account for the amount of the draft and 
charge him interest on this amount un- 
til the draft had been collected and the 
money received by the bank. Ford ad- 
mitted the draft was accepted subject 
to payment. If not paid, the bank 
would have the privilege of charging it 
back to A. B. Currants. Under this state 
of facts, the plaintiff in error accepted 
the draft for collection. 

“A bank receiving from the drawer a 
draft for collection is not the owner of 
the proceeds of its collection, but the 
proceeds belong to the drawer, and they 
are subject to garnishment.” Hobart 
Nat. Bank v. Fordtran (Tex. Civ. 
App.), 122 S. W. 413. 

“A city treasurer deposited checks in 
a bank, indorsed by him ‘For deposit,’ 
and the checks were immediately cred- 
ited to him on his passbook, though not 
in pursuance of any agreement to that 
effect. He had been a depositor in the 
bank for some years, but had no agree- 
ment that his checks should be treated 
as cash, or that he should draw against 
them before collection. The bank be- 
came insolvent before the checks were 
collected, and their proceeds passed into 
the hands of a receiver. Held, that no 
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title passed to the bank except as a 
bailee, and that the depositor was en- 
titled to the proceeds. 49 Fed. Rep. 
790, affirmed.” Beal, Receiver, v. City 
of Somerville, 50 Fed. 647, 1 C. C. A. 
598,17 L. R. A. 291. 

R. J. Alfrey, vice-president of the 
lirst National Bank of Siloam Springs, 
testified that in this instance this draft 
was sent to the Commercial National 
Bank of Muskogee, and by it returned 
to the First National Bank of Siloam 
Springs. A. B. Currants then directed 
the plaintiff in error to send the draft 
to the Exchange National Bank of 
Muskogee, stating that it would be paid 
when it arrived there. This evidence 
shows that A. B. Currants still retained 
control of the draft to the extent of di- 
recting where it should go. The evi- 
dence of Ford and Alfrey in effect 


shows that A. B. Currants obtained a 
loan from the bank of the amount of 
this draft. The transaction was in effect 
the same as though Currants borrowed 
this money on his note, except that he 
signed the draft in place of a note, re- 
ceived credit at the bank for the amount, 
and paid interest on it until the money 
was actually paid to the bank. If the 
money was not returned to the bank as 
the proceeds of the draft, the bank 
would charge it back to Currants. 
Alamo National Bank of San Antonio 
v. Dawson Produce Co., 78 Okl. 235, 
190 Pac. 393. 

The evidence introduced by the plain- 
tiff in error sustains the judgment of 
the trial court and this disposes of the 
second assignment of error. 

Judgment affirmed. 


ay 


“‘Dictated, But Not Read’”’ 


RITING in Printers’ Ink, The 
Schoolmaster recently said: 

“A member of the class sends in evi- 
dence of the fact that the ‘Dictated-but- 
not-read’ letter writer is again active in 
certain parts of the country. Our mem- 
ber transmits a copy of the correspond- 
ence recently had with an inquirer in 
regard to this subject. The latter 
wrote: 

““Is my annoyance over this phrase 
without reason? Am I wrong in ex- 
pecting that when the secretary of a 
great corporation, or a professor in a 
famous educational institution, or the 
editor of a popular magazine, writes 
what purports to be personal letters, he 
should read and sign his own communi- 
cations? I have had several letters from 
several such people within the month, 
each one bearing the offensive words.’ 

“The reply carried this comment: 
“The practice you so much dislike is a 
piece of imitative thoughtlessness and 
uot deliberate bad manners. It is due 


to the business fiction of our time that 
a business man must necessarily always 
be in a hurry, or he is not efficient.’ 

“In the opinion of the Schoolmaster, 
this accurately sizes up a delusion which 
was widespread a few years ago, but 
which is not so prominent now—this de- 
lusion being the belief that a business man 
must always be in a tremendous bustle 
in order to impress upon observers the 
conviction that he is a person immersed 
in affairs involving vast millions and 
that he cannot be expected to spare the 
time for the ordinary courtesies of life. 

“Nearly every business man is busy, 
of course; that is where he gets his 
name—he is a man of busy-ness. But 
he can always find the time, except in 
extreme cases, to transact his affairs 
properly and in order. If he thinks he 
cannot, it is because his business is im- 
properly organized—he either doesn’t 
know how to divide up his time or he 
doesn’t know how to distribute his 
work.” 








Where commerce is opening 
new pathways 


WRITE FOR 
COPIES OF OUR 
BOOKLETS : 


Foreign Ex hange 


The Webb Law 
The Edge Law 
Acceptances 
Scandinavia 


N Eldorado reached only by traveling a rugged road; 
vast wealth in latent resources; immense agricultural 
production; amazingly prosperous cities rewarding breath- 
less climbs to mountain heights; that is South America. 
Though the people welcome our commercial advances, North 
American firms have met with varying degrees of success in 
courting these markets. 


Experience indicates that the manner of approach strongly 
influences the result. European firms have won favor by 
keen missionary work supported by merchandising methods 
adapted to local customs. American firms strongly estab- 
lished there also testify to the advantages of transacting 
business according to the preferences of the various countries. 


From Caracas to Cape Horn, The National Shawmut Bank 
is represented by affiliated strong local banks—practically 
branch banks—which are energetic in welding the tie between 
the two Americas. These affiliates are directed by able 
officers who interpret the customs and markets for the benefit 
of exporters and importers. They constitute a strong link 
in the service Shawmut renders to clients who invite us to 
assist them in cultivating South American friendships. 


It would give us pleasure to serve you 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 
Capital, surplus and undivided profits, $22,000,000 
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Advertise to Boost 


Prosperity of Their Home Town 
By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


As A GENERAL thing the only co- 
operative advertising ever done 
by the financial institutions of 
a city is long about the holiday 
season when they may get to- 
gether in a series of advertise- 
ments which urge people to 
patronize the Christmas savings 
clubs conducted by the banks 
and trust companies. 

But while this is a mighty 
fine thing for the institutions 
which combine in putting such 
cooperative advertising over, 
it has been felt for a long time 


by some of the leading bankers 
that the financial institutions of 
a city could do much more than 
this in the way of cooperative 


advertising. In fact a number 
of tentative efforts have been 
made to get the banks of vari- 
ous cities together in advertis- 


This city recently came to 
the conclusion that its prosper- 
ity was not entirely dependent 
upon outside conditions. It 
came to be felt that local buy- 
ing of Fort Wayne products 
would go quite a long way to- 
ward stimulating business in 
Fort Wayne factories and 
thereby making it necessary for 


Bankers 





the local factories to put on 
more men who, in turn, would 
have more money to spend in 
Fort Wayne. 

So with this idea in mind a 
homecoming week and “Made in 
Fort Wayne” exhibition was 
staged which had for its slogan 
“Buy ‘Made in Fort Wayne’ 
products and put the workers 
back into the factories.” 

All the local newspapers car- 
ried column after column of 
reading matter telling just 


(Continued on page 879) 


ing for the purpose of putting 
over thrift campaigns or in- 
creasing the number of savings 
accounts handled by the banks. 

Such efforts, however, have 
generally met with something 
closely akin to failure and it has 
been felt that perhaps it isn’t 
possible, after all for banks to 
get together in cooperative ad- 
vertising for things outside of 


FF ghana 
WHERE BUSINESS THOROUGHFARES MEET 


Situated in the fieart of the business 
oan sat district at the; : 
of Granby and Main Streets, this insti- 
4ution is renderi 
sistent with banking. 
The steady increase of new depositors 
Christmas savings clubs. Con- pee oe - t Ghcbour 
Sequently many cities have made Me paneer 
no effort at cooperation of this - The public i 
sort for some time. . al i ‘ a 
Now in the view of all this cordially iswited to make use ofthis service 
it will be particularly interest- The 
ing to the bank and trust offi- — 4 
cials of many cities to learn Virginia National Bank 
about a unique and highly suc- Granby Street , Corner Main 
cessful cooperative stunt in wasiaien the. 13008 
which the banks and trust com- 
panies of Fort Wayne, Ind., re- 


cently engaged. A well balanced use of type and illustration making a result that is 


pleasing to the eye 
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ASES can be mentioned 

where the most valuable 
asset of a business institu- 
tion is its trade-mark. The 
trade-mark is made known 
chiefly in two ways—by ad- 
vertising and by _ being 
stamped or printed on the 
goods. But when, as in the 
case of a bank, there are no 
tangible goods the advertis- 
ing must be mainly depend- 
ed upon to impress the trade- 
mark upon the public mind. 


& 


Un ess you believe in the 
efficacy of advertising for 
your bank or trust company 
there isn’t much use in your 
undertaking it. Don’t re- 
gard advertising as a neces- 
sary evil. That is a wrong, 


negative attitude. The com- 


bined knowledge, experience 


and ability of many advertis- 
ing men would find it virtu- 
ally impossible to make a 
great success of advertising 
for any concern which re- 
gards advertising merely as 
an expense instead of an in- 
vestment. The lukewarm- 
ness and opposition would 
interfere with the sustained 
effort essential to the fullest 
measure of success. 


& 


Tue sussectr of slogans is 
one of increasing interest to 
bankers. Many banks have 


adopted a slogan, and many 
others are looking for one— 
a terse expression of some 
general or specific merit or 
qualification of the institu- 
One of the first re- 
quirements of a good slogan 
is that it shall signify some- 
thing in particular. Then it 
should be convincing 
original. If you can get all 
of these in one slogan it will 
be a winner. 


tion. 


and 


& 


ADVERTISING is an expense, 
but so are salesmen an ex- 
pense. So 
office buildings, and every- 
thing used in conducting the 
banking business. The point 
is that efficient advertising is 
much less of an expense than 
inefficient advertising. ‘That 
is the kind of expense which 
is really an investment. 


& 


SoME OF THE most success- 
ful advertisers in the gen- 
eral field have learned the 
lesson that sometimes it pays 
results rather 
than the article itself, what 
the thing does, not so much 
what the thing is. That 


same principle holds good 


are clerks and 


to advertise 


oftentimes in case of bank 
advertising. In other words, 
sometimes it is more effec- 
tive to tell what has been 
accomplished by saving, or 
how a bank has helped a 
business man to succeed, or 
in what ways a trust com- 
pany has helped a widow or 
other person inexperienced 
in money matters than it is 
to attempt to advertise the 
institution itself. 
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“Let’s BE Done witn Prs- 
SIMISM”’—you can’t beat that 
for a newspaper advertise- 
ment heading for _ these 
times. Prepare one along 
that line to use in your com- 
munity. The idea is that our 
country has been going 
through a period of read- 
justment and that prosperity 
will return when the people 
really will it by taking the 
right action about prices, 
wages, production, etc., to 
say nothing of tax revision, 
tariff and the limitation of 
armaments. 


& 


IN cRITICIZING a_ certain 
amateur writer Robert Louis 
Stevenson said: 

I never—or almost never— 
saw two pages of his work that 
I could not have put in one 
without the smallest loss of ma- 
terial. That is the only test I 
know of writing. If there is 
anywhere a thing said in two 
sentences that could have been 
as clearly and engagingly and 
as forcibly said in one, then it’s 
amateur work. 


& 


Rigut Now do not overlook 
the fact that many of your 
present customers and de- 
positors may be lost. So it 
is the part of wisdom to ad- 
vertise now to get new custo- 
mers, even if their business 
does not amount to much 
now. It may some time. So 
get them on your books now 
before your competitor puts 
them on his. Throughout 
this whole reconstruction pe- 
riod be laying your founda- 


tion for future business. 
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Banks Cooperatively Ad- 
yertise to Boost Prosperity 
of Their Home Town 
(Continued from page 877) 


what it would mean if all Fort 
Wayne people would patronize 
home industries more extensive- 
ly. The papers, too, carried ex- 
tensive lists of the local factor- 
ies and summarized all the 
things which are manufactured 
in the city. 

Then the “Made in Fort 
Wayne” exhibition was staged 
in the largest department store 
of the city which, announced in 
flaming advertisements, that it 
would purchase all worthy 
products made at home and do 
its utmost to push the sales of 
these products. The other 
stores, of course, followed suit. 
Nearly seventy local manufac- 
turers had displays in the 
“Made in Fort Wayne” exhibi- 
tion which was staged in the 
aisles on the main floor of the 
store and a surprisingly large 
volume of sales for these goods 
was recorded during the week. 

With the papers full of news 
and advertisements bearing on 
tue “Made in Fort Wayne” ex- 
hibition and the home coming 
week the leading financial in- 
stitutions of the city got to- 
gether and issued some page 
advertisements which did much 
to boost the city and make local 
people feel more like purchas- 
ing more local products and 
which also made folks feel more 
optimistic all around. The na- 
tional hanks which cooperated 
in this advertising were the 
Old, First and Hamilton and 
Lincoln. The trust companies 
cooperating in the advertising 
were the ‘Tri-State, Peoples, 
Lincoln Dime Savings and 
Trust, Farmers and Citizens. 

Here is a typical advertise- 
ment issued by these institu- 
tions: 

“As banking institutions of 
Fort Wayne we are vitally in- 
terestcd in the progress of this 
comunity and the prosperity 
of its citizens. A significant 
nee’ of the present moment in 
furtl-ring this prosperity is 
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CHARLES CASON 


Director of Public Relations, Chemical National Bank 
of New York 


R. CASON is a native of Nashville, Tenn. He 

attended Vanderbilt University, Nashville, work- 
ing his way through, finishing the four years’ course in 
three years. He won the Founders Medal in Public 
Speaking, the highest reward given in the university. 
Mr. Cason served as alumni secretary of Vanderbilt 
University for five years, was clerk of the House of 
Representatives of Tennessee for several years, and a 
member of the executive staff of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for a year ane a half previous to his joining the 
staff of the Chemical National Bank. 

He was appointed the official representative of Van- 
derbilt University, of which institution he is a trustee, 
at the inaugural ceremony of president-elect Livingston 
Farrand of Cornell University. Mr. Cason was also ap- 
pointed a member of the public relations ‘commission of 
the American Bankers Association. 
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deposits. 


its banking 








Primarily a “Trust Company” 


HE New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company has specialized for more than 
ninety years in the administration of Personal 
Trusts. Along with this business the Com- 
ed has developed banking facilities which 
ve recently been modernized so as to afford 
every convenience, and interest is allowed on 
deposits subject to check as well as on time 


The policy of the 
to specialize in Personal Trusts and to conduct 


business 
that will keep it a safe depositary for the funds 
of individuals or corporations. 


it is to continue 


along time tested lines 








Nem York Life Insurance ard 
Orust Company 


EDWIN G. MERRILL, President 


NEW YORE 
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An effective use of straight lines gives this advertisement a unique 
appearance that catches the eye 


the employment each day of 
more and more Fort Wayne 
men and women. To bring this 
about a healthful stimulation of 
the demand for Fort Wayne 
made products is highly desir- 
able. Fort Wayne is a dis- 
tributing center for the best 
products made all over the 
world. Articles manufactured 
in Fort Wayne are among these 
products. Retailers can aid 
materially in promoting maxi- 
mum sales here. Local manu- 
facturers should be interested 
in securing 100 per cent. dis- 
tribution in this territory. 
Every man, woman and child 
may well be concerned with the 
increase of the demand for Fort 
Wayne’s output for it means 
the employment of more _ per- 
sons and, therefore, the greater 
prosperity of all. 

“In advocating this policy the 
financial institutions of Fort 
Wayne lay no claim to an al- 
truistic motive or a_ philan- 
thropic purpose. They are ad- 
vocating a sound economic prin- 
ciple, the working out of which 
will redound to their own 
greater prosperity. This senti- 





ment is in accord with the 
thought recently expressed by 
the National City Bank of New 
York: 

“*A good banker will study 
the interests of his patrons, for 
his business will grow with 
theirs. The profits of a bank 
are made upon its deposits, 
rather than upon its capital; 
for the latter is relatively small 
—its main purpose being to 
serve as a margin of protection 
to the depositors. The idea 
that bankers, as a class, have 
interests diverse from or in con- 
flict with the interests of their 
patrons or the general public 
is wholly erroneous, and arises 
from a view of only one side 
of their relations with the pub- 
lic. It comes from thinking of 
them as money-lenders, over- 
looking the fact that the funds 
they have to lend are placed in 
their hands by the public, and 
the supply and demand of these 
funds are both increased by 
general prosperity.’ 

“A greater sale of Fort 
Wayne products will result in 
larger deposits in Fort Wayne 
banks and trust companies. As 





a bank can only lend the money 
deposited with it by the people 
of the community, this will 
mean more funds for loans—di- 
rectly benefiting business here. 

“But someone says: ‘I 
neither have a bank account 
nor do I enjoy the privilege of 
borrowing. What good does 
the banking system do me?” 

“A man might as well say 
that he never traveled or ship- 
ped any goods and, therefore, 
derived no benefit from rail- 
roads. The banking system is 
an essential part of the modern 
industrial organization and the 
highly organized system of 
trade by which products and 
service are exchanged. It pro- 
vides facilities for industry and 
trade and effects great econ- 
omies in production and ex- 
change and cheapens the cost of 
the necessities of life to all con- 
cerned. 

“It is at once apparent, 
therefore, that the creation of 
an increased demand for Fort 
Wayne products is of great im- 
portance; that everyone will be 
affected by the greater pros- 
perity thus brought about.” 

This particular advertisement 
made a profound impression in 
the city and was used as the 
basis for a double-leaded, black 
type editorial by one of the 
leading newspapers of the city. 

The result of this advertising 
and of the advertising by all 
the seventy manufacturers who 
combined in the “Made in Fort 
Wayne” exhibit and of all the 
publicity given the exhibit and 
the home coming week by the 
local newspapers, was to very 
greatly augment the amount of 
goods sold locally by the manu- 
facturers. And in a number of 
instances this increased volume 
of sales had very satisfactory 
and concrete results in that the 
manufacturers thus affected 
actually put on a large number 
of additional workers to take 
care of the increased orders for 
their products. 

It does seem, in view of all 
this, as though there was 4 
splendid opportunity for the 
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financial institutions of other 
cities to get together and co- 
operatively put on home-town 
exhibits of the same sort. 
Certainly an increased local 
demand for home-town products 
helps almost any industrial com- 
munity to greater prosperity. 
Why don’t you get together 
in your town now, Messrs. 


Bankers? 
& 

Does Advertising Pay? 
THE FOLLOWING excerpts from 
an address delivered at the Los 
Angeles convention by Alvin P. 
Howard, vice-president of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans, will be 
of interest to all who are scepti- 
cal as to the definite results 
produced by advertising: 


I know that you are anxious to 
hear the proper reply that should 
be made to a bank director who 
questions money spent for adver- 
tising. If that is all that you 
want it could be easily flashed 
upon the screen in figures. 

These figures have been ob- 
tained by means of a small card, 
which is mailed to each new de- 
positor of the bank. The card 
asks a depositor to designate by 
check mark why the account was 
opened at our bank. The various 
reasons for opening a bank ac- 
count are listed with advertising 
at the top, properly subdivided 
into the various classes, such as 
newspaper, bill-board, general ad- 
vertising, etc., with a further sub- 
division for the name of each 
New Orleans daily newspaper. 
Approximately forty per cent. of 
these cards are returned, with the 
reason for opening the account, 
and we hope to increase this per- 
centage as the public becomes ac- 
customed to the idea. 

The figures show conclusively 
that out of 3,640 cards returned, 
880, or slightly less than one- 
quarter, had checked advertising 
of one sort or another as the rea- 
son for opening the account. 
These 880 new accounts thus ob- 
tained had initial deposits amount- 
ing to $301,840. The use of these 
cards constitutes a definite meth- 
od of ascertaining the results of 
advertising in dollars and cents. 
Naturally, a great deal of addi- 
tional information can be _ ob- 
tain ad from them, especially 
whi ‘! one of the advertising 
mediums produces the best re- 


sult 
& 


A seavtirut historical booklet 
has been issued by the Mana- 
yunk National Bank of 
Philadelphia, in celebration 
of ‘hat bank’s fiftieth an- 
niv ary. 
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Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 














W. B. WEISENBURGER 
Director of advertising, National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis 


R. WEISENBURGER recently became secretary 
to the president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, St. Louis, also taking over the duties of director 
of public relations and advertising. He is well qualified 
for his new position having been in newspaper work for 
more than twelve years prior to acting as secretary of 
publicity to the Chamber of Commerce for four years. 
He originated and fostered many advertising features 
for the city of St. Louis, foremost among them being the 
municipal advertising campaign to nationally advertise 
St. Louis and founded the chamber’s present official pub- 
lication, Greater St. Louis. He directed publicity in the 
first Liberty Loan, also the state publicity in the United 
War Work drives; managed the Roosevelt memorial 
campaign; was secretary of the Mayor’s Welcome Home 
Committee, which planned all the soldiers’ home-coming 
celebrations. He recently conducted the Chamber of 
Commerce delegation of more than 100 through Mexico. 
In taking up his new work Mr. Weisenburger does 
not go into an entirely new field, having handled the 
public relations matters of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation during 1920. 











SECURITY TRUST GOMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


DETROIT 
October 7, 1921. 


Mr. Ralph Morley 
420 Carlisle Street 
Saginaw, Michigan 


Dear Mr. Morley: 


Like the dear old lady in the picture, those you leave behind would 
also appreciate your thoughtfulness in arranging for your Executor and 
Trustee to send them periodical remittances. We have many such trusts on 
our books, both large and small. 





Through a properly drawn Trust 
Agreement or Will you can provide wise 
and safe management of your estate; 
relieve your dependents from worry 
over handling money and property and 
assure a final distribution when and in 
the manner you direct. Much depends, 
however, upon whom you name to 
handle your estate. 




















d it , 
sa sdeaieodemannamyed If you choose a responsible, perma- 


nent Trustee, such as the Security Trust Company, your estate will benefit 
by the combined experience and training of our organization—at no greater, 
and quite often less cost, than if you select some individual who may lack 
many of these important qualifications. 


If you will call for a confidential discussion of your estate plans, we can 
doubtless suggest some things that you will want your lawyer to incorporate 
in your will. Such conferences are without cost or obligation. 


Yours very truly, 


Vice President 


One of a series of illustrated letters being used by the Security Trust 
Company in developing its trust business 


‘¢Humans First—and Bankers Afterwards’’ 
By ARTHUR M. DeBEBIAN 


Director of Publicity and Advertising, The Equitable Trust 
Company of New York 


Tuere walked into the adver- cial magazine whose existence at 
tising department of one of — that time was as precarious as 
New York's largest and best the schedule of a small town 
known trust companies the ferryboat. I was an ad-getter 
other day, a man who had when Wall street was synonym- 
grown up and grown gray in ous with frock coats and silk 





the service of financial maga- hats and every one but office 
zines. boys and elevator men wore 
“You know, he said to me, _ this frigid regalia. 

“as I look back on the financial “Being an ad-getter in that 
district of thirty-five or forty Arctic circle of banking exclu- 
years ago the changes seem al- — siveness was not a_kid-glove 
most incredible. I was a pion- — assignment. 

eer in financial advertising—I “We do not advertise—it is 





was the go-getter for a finan- undignified—the partners would 
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never agree to it—we don't 
want it—we wouldn’t think of 
it. These and many other 
phrases couched in more austere 
language were the condemna- 
tions hurled at my _luckless 
head. 

“Fortunately,” said this gray- 
haired gentleman, “I had cour- 
age in those days and a confi- 
dence nurtured by a good ap- 
pearance and a fair education. 
I was able to see many of the 
big personages of Wall street 
banking, able moreover to con- 
vince a few that a bank might 
need to let a few of the neigh- 
bors know it was in business. 

“That was in the pioneer days 
of financial advertising when 
here and there like timid vio- 
lets the shrinking advertise- 
ments hung their heads. A name 
and address — banking — trusts 
—investments—nothing more— 
that was the pinnacle of pro- 
gressiveness in financial adver- 
tising thirty-five vears ago. 

“Now I see the largest and 
strongest financial institutions 
—gigantic colossuses of finance 
—telling really human. stories 
of financial service—stories that 
reach the understanding and 
the heart, and the pocketbook 
of the average business or pro- 
fessional man. 

“The banks and trust compa- 
nies seem to realize at last that 
their progress is due in a large 
measure to the extent to which 
they are known by the public, 
that is, providing that they are 
known favorably—and they are 
seeing to it that they do become 
favorably known. 

“Here,” said he, drawing a 
proof sheet from his pocket, 
“listen to this and judge for 
yourself whether I am not right 
in saying modern banking in- 
stitutions are seeing to it that 
the public is treated as it would 
like to be treated. This is a 
message from the president of 
one of New York’s largest trust 


companies addressed to the 


J 


company’s officers and employ- 
ees: 


s ‘ y } 
‘The time is coming wl the 


oot uite 

use of banks as friendly < sult 
ants in business and perso at- 
t use 


ters will be as general as 
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of doctors and lawyers in health 
and legal matters. The capacity 
which every bank has for helping 
the average man and woman is 
only beginning to be realized. 

‘By our advertising and by our 
treatment of customers and visi- 
tors, we are trying to do our part 
in overcoming the popular miscon- 
ception of, and sometimes preju- 
dice against banks, and hasten the 
day when bank service will play 
an intimate personal part in the 
life of the individual and the 
community.’ 

“The following letter from a 
prominent financial editor is an- 
other gratifying indication that 
we are succeeding: 

‘The writer has been familiar 
with all the bank advertising that 
has appeared in New York for the 
past fifteen or twenty years, and 

cannot forbear sending this 

to you commendatory of the 
series of splendid advertisements 
you are putting out. 

‘Nothing in the past half dozen 
years has carried such a dignified 
and yet human interest appeal 
from a bank to prospective clients. 

‘The invitation to young busi- 
ness men and young men in gen- 
eral is an inspiration. The adver- 
tising certainly will be profitable 
to your clients, but in a larger 
sense it is doing a lot to break 
down the widespread opinion that 
banks are monetary jails or finan- 
cial ice houses rather than places 
for the convenience of people with 
money to deposit or invest, or 
having need of the many other 
services that a real bank or trust 
company can perform.’ 

“tlere is another message, 
equally true and forceful: 

‘This advertisement was pre- 
pared by our advertising depart- 
ment; but this week I want to 
word about the advertise- 
ments you and I write each day 
—our letters. 

‘Every letter that goes out of 
this bank, whether it be a per- 
sonal or form letter, is an adver- 
tisement of our bank. If it is 
cold and impersonal in tone and 
contains the usual stereotyped sen- 
tence and stilted phrases, it’s a 
bad advertisement—the recipient 
unconsciously conceives of the 
bank as a cold, unfriendly place 
and of r service as stereotyped 
service If it is friendly in tone 
and natural in style, the letter is 
a potent selling forcee—even though 
i leals with purely routine 


Say a 


don’t bankers and busi- 
en write as they talk?’ I 
heard men ask. There is 
son why they shouldn’t. 
more and more are 
x the importance of being 
1’ in correspondence as 
in newspaper and maga- 
vertising. 
olowing paragraph taken 
house organ of another 
ink, may be read with 
us all: 
letter sent out from the 
ether so intended or not, 
es letter. It either has 
ve or negative effect on 
on who receives it. If it 
dly, cordial, direct, it 
good impression. If it 
y worded, unfriendly or 
it leaves a negative im- 


inks 
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When your son enters 
college this fall— 


D' RING the next four weeks several thousand 
men of New York will start their sons in some 
college or unwersity. These men have « subscantial 
positron un business and profemonal life. They have budt 
up buuneses and persoal estates which they phan some 
day to pass on to thejr sons 

You are one of these men, perhaps. The Equitable 
has # simple plan by which you may make your son's 
college years a practucal education in financial respons- 
bilay 


Throvgh ws, you can set aside in securities © sum 


cement, 8 
responsibilities that will some day be his. 

That this plan has merits over the usual “allowance” 
system we believe every Tather will appreciate; and we 
shall be glad to ducum the matter further with yoo say 
day, cither by mail or in oyr Trust Deparument. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


Cores Te tenets Free cme ¢ ew re 





Advertising a unique service to parents 
of college students 


pression, which will not soon be 
forgotten. The secret of letter 
writing is to say what you have 
to say in concise terms, omitting 
anything that might be misunder- 
stood. When you have finished, 
quit. It is not necessary to say 
anything about the bank. If your 
letter is of the right sort, regard- 
less of the subject, it will be a 
sales letter for the bank.’ 

“And what is the result? 

“Smith of West Seventy-sec- 
ond street and Jones of Scars- 
dale are losing their timidity— 
they no longer stand in awe of 
banks and bank officers. They 
are visiting their banks more 
frequently and laying their fi- 
nancial problems and burdens 
before human and sympathetic 
men—who are humans first and 
bankers afterward. 

“The man in charge of the 
advertising and publicity de- 
partments of this institution 
showed me _ scores of letters 
from prominent banking insti- 
tutions throughout the United 
States and Canada requesting 
complete sets of proofs of this 
remarkable campaign. All of 
these letters spoke in the most 
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glowing terms of the advertise- 
ments. It has certainly paid 
that institution ‘to step down 
from its pedestal’ as their presi- 
dent aptly put it, ‘blow away 
the fog of technical terms and 
talk to the man in the street in 
his own language.’ ” 


& 


Keep Up Your Advertising 


A QUESTIONNAIRE ON the reduc- 
tion of merchandising expense 
was sent out a few months ago 
to every member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States. The replies represent 
the experience of all classes of 
business men in every kind of 
business from the largest cor- 
perations down through the 
whole list of wholesalers and 
jobbers to the small retailer. 

The answers in regard to 
publicity are of interest to 
bankers. Here are extracts 
from some of them: 


We have taken no steps to re- 
duce our advertising space, as it 
is our feeling that it is false econ- 
omy to cut down advertising at a 
time when business is in need of 
a stimulant to keep it alive. 

With business hard to get we 
believe this is the time to adver- 
tise. We have rather added to 
advertising as this has always 
been our custom—advertise heav- 
ily when business is hard and 
“go easy’ when it is coming any- 
way. 

Am using 
competitors’ 


liberal space in my 
magazines and cir- 
cularizing fifty per cent. more 
than last year. When the other 
fellow quits I like to begin. 

Have increased our advertising 
expenditures to increase our busi- 
ness. 

We are running the biggest ad- 
vertising campaign in our history 
in order to cooperate with our 
connections in bringing back nor- 
mal business conditions. 

We are not trying to curtail 
our publicity but are increasing 
it, as we need it much more now 
than we have for the past three 
or four years. 

We kept our _ appropriation 
down to bed rock during the days 
when there was practically no 
sales resistance, conserving our 
funds for a time when they 
would stand us in good stead. We 
feel we now owe it to our dis- 
tributors and dealers and to our- 
selves to help keep things moving 
as satisfactorily as possible by se- 
curing the healthy flow of dis- 
tribution, produced through con- 
sistent, well directed and force- 
ful publicity. 


We believe that bankers 
should feel the same way about 
advertising in these times. 
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To Better Serve The Public 
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Write or call for o 


UTICA TRUST 
& DEPOSIT COMPANY 


GENESEE & LAFAYETTE STS. 
EAST SIDE BRANCH BLEECKER & ALBANY STS. 


Hours of Inspection, 3 to 9:30 p. m Monday Oct. 10th 
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liable, coovensent!y located. and completety 
orice 


npiete deseriptrve booklet. 




















A full page advertisement featuring the opening of a new building 


“Hit Them in the Eye”— With a Picture 
By H. D. KEMPERTON 


WHEN bo THE BANKs_ break 
into the news pictures—that is 
as a rule? If you would ask 
most persons what pictures of 
banks they remembered seeing 
in the newspapers they would 
tell you something like this: 

1. “The diagram _ illustrates 
the method of the robbery.” 

2. —“Crowds of depositors in 
front of the - bank 
which was closed yesterday by 

— officials.” 

3. “Harold Martyr, youthful 
paying teller who absconded 
with $000,000 from the — 
Bank.” 

Are those all the human in- 
terest events that occur in and 
around banks? You wouldn’t 
blame the public, would you, if 


through its mind there ran the 
refrain of: “Banks—robberies 
—runs—defaulters?”? Surely 
this is one form of advertising 
the banking business—advertis- 
ing whether good or bad. “Pic- 
tures talk faster than words,” 
says an advertising expert. And 
another experienced advertising 
man says: “Most folks are 
visual-minded. They get their 
news from the headlines. To 
hit them with force a truth 
must hit them in the eye.” 
Then they are getting the 
wrong kind of impressions 
about banks, aren’t they? 

Of course banks cannot keep 
from _ publishing 
as these when 
But is it 


newspapers 
such _ pictures 
news events occur. 


not possible to have printed 
enough profitable pictures to 
offset all the robbery-run-thief 
pictures? “The mind retains 
what the eye enjoys,” is a 
maxim. Then if enough eye- 
pleasing pictures were printed 
about banks the more un- 
pleasant ideas would gradually 
disappear. And there are few 
newspapers that are unwilling 
to print a picture which will ap- 
peal to a great majority of 
their readers—or beholders if 
you choose. 

Well, what kind of pictures 
does the eye enjoy? What will 
a paper print? Let’s see what 
kind of pictures featuring some 
Chicago banks have found their 
way into the news columns. 
Note the headlines: 

“Bank Opens Department for 
Children of Douglas Park. This 
showed the five-year-old who 
was the first depositor and the 
president of the New Home 
Liberty ‘Trust and _ Savings 
Bank. 

“Tinkle of Coins in Bank Re- 
places Clinking of Glasses in 
Old Saloon.” The New Devon 
Trust and Savings Bank Which 
Occupies the Site of the Old 
‘Last Chance Saloon.’” This 
layout of pictures also included 
the children who were the first 
depositors and the vice-presi- 
dent of the bank. 

“Prize Baby Gets Her $1,000 
and Deposits it in Bank.” The 
attractive baby, her mother and 
the manager of the savings de- 
partment of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank were shown 
making out the deposit entries. 

“Deposit Gems in New Bank 
While on Way to Dip in Lake.” 
Three bathing girls were pic- 
tured using the safety deposit 
vaults of the new Fidelity Trust 
and Savings Bank which is in 
the vicinity of two of the city’s 
best known bathing beaches. 

“Bank’s Beauty Team to En- 
ter Contest.” Half a dozen 
pretty girls were listed for the 
competition at the Beauty Mart. 
“There’s beauty as well as 
bonds in banks, the Great Lakes 
Trust Company boasts,” says 
the line under the picture. 
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Four advertisements from a booklet recently issued by Edward Bird Wilson, Inc. 


“Rustic Scenes in a Chicago 
Bank.” .A space four columns 
wide and ten inches deep was 
given over to pictures of over- 
alled girls and men with red 
bandannas. “Bizarre rural cos- 
tumes were worn at the annual 
harvest dance of the Union 
Trust Fellowship club given on 
the bank floor,” says the ac- 
companying explanation. 
About 250 of the bank’s em- 
ployees participated. There 
were overall girls, farm apron 
slavies, the village Beau Brum- 
mell, the usual Keystone cop, 
the country preacher, and the 
fattest boy in town, b’gosh.” 

“After the Bank Fire.” This 
showed two girls—“the heroic 
‘phone girl who remained at her 
post during blaze in Franklin 
Trust and Savings Bank,” and 
of three girls carried down a 
ladder from the second floor by 
the firemen. 

Do you get any suggestions 
from these? Did you notice 
that pictures of children seem 
to be popular? 

And as to girls—the attitude 
of newspapers toward them is 
shown in a story written sev- 
eral years ago by a good news- 
paperman: If a young woman 
is drowned * * * and if 
she was pretty the city editor 
is glad—not that she was 
drowned, but that she was 
pretty. Or if she and several 
other young ladies are to dance 
at » fete of the sons of St. 
George or at a Swedish picnic 


or a Persian bazaar, and she 
is pretty, the picture chaser 
gets her picture—or the staff 
photographer takes it—and the 
city editor is glad. It is a 
question of pulchritude and not 
of fate, with him. The paper 
must be illustrated and people 
like to look at pictures of pretty 
women.” 

Haven’t you something about 
your bank that will be pleasing 
to “the visual-minded?” 


& 


How Banks Are Adver- 
tising 

Tue Girarp Trust Company of 
Philadelphia recently issued a 
booklet giving a list of busi- 
ness and residential properties 
for sale. The booklet was cir- 
culated among the 25,000 clients 
of the company. 


Tue Hinernia Banx and Trust 
Company of New Orleans has 
issued two booklets descriptive 
of the new building which is 
now housing this institution. 
One describes the building and 
the other the new vaults. Both 
are beautifully illustrated, 
printed on high grade paper 
and follow the best traditions 
of typographical arrangement. 


Tue Wooptawn Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago provides 
for its customers a combination 
of expense account book and 
check book that enables the de- 


positor to keep an accurate 
classified account of all expen- 
ditures. Expenditures are classi- 
fied under savings, food, cloth- 
ing, rent, advancement, luxur- 
ies and personal. 


AN UNUSUALLY attractive book- 
let “Follow the Lead of Lead- 
ing Banks” has just been pub- 
lished by Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc.. New York and Chicago. 
This agency has specialized for 
some years in handling the ac- 
counts of financial institutions. 
Reproductions of typical adver- 
tisements prepared by that or- 
ganization for various clients 
are shown. 

The cover of the booklet is 
orange Japanese handmade pa- 
per. Cream tinted paper stock 
is used inside. The cover and 
plates throughout are printed 
in black ink although a running 
head in orange is used which 
harmonizes in color with the 
Japanese cover paper. 

A short preface, the only ad- 
vertisement for Edwin Bird 
Wilson, Inc., reads as follows: 


xoo0d-will and a wide reputation 


for high-grade services or prod- 
ucts are primary objects of 
modern advertising. These objects 
once accomplished, sales must 
follow naturally. 

Therefore, examples of the work 
of this agency for banking insti- 
tutions will prove interesting to 
men in mary lines of business. 

These advertisements—selected 
from work done by this organiza- 
tion for many financial institu- 
t‘ons —-refiect the dignity and sta- 
bility of the banking business in 
general, ané at the same time por- 
tray the character and the specific 
services of the individual institu- 
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iions to which they have brought 
gEcod-will prestige and _ custo- 
mers. 

The organization of Edwin Bird 

Wilson, Inc. is at the service of 
any business enterprise of high 
standards desiring to achieve the 
highest aims of advertising. 
AN unNusvuAL scheme in adver- 
tising was recently tried out by 
the Gotham National Bank of 
New York. The first moving 
picture put on by the Moving 
Picture Advertising Company, 
and shown on Broadway, was 
the picture of the construction 
of the Gotham National Bank 
building. It was displayed in 
front of the Columbus Circle 
branch of Truly Warner, im- 
mediately behind the soap box 
orators, and the wide sidewalk 
was quite crowded with the two 
attractions. The moving pic- 
ture was alive and novel, and 
drew a large crowd. 


Tue Continentat and Com- 
mercial Banks, Chicago through 
their publicity department, have 
issued a handsome twenty-four 
page book, 9 x 12 inches, con- 
taining reproductions of thirty- 
two recent advertisements. This 
hook was produced in response 
to a general request for copies 
of the individual advertisements 
and will be mailed to any bank 
or banker on application to the 
publicity manager. 


A nookter entitled “Between 
Twenty-five and Forty-five” has 
been issued by the Central Na- 
tional Bank—-Savings and Trust 
Company of Cleveland which 
answers the question—“How 
best can I accumulate enough 
money on property to supply 
the livelihood of those who sur- 
vive me?” An interesting table 
shows how at various ages an 
estate of any amount can be 
guaranteed to one’s heirs by 
providing sufficient insurance to 
take care of taxes, and execu- 
tor’s fee. It is one of the most 
comprehensive and helpful trust 
booklets that has come to the 
attention of Tur BANKERS 
Macazine for some time. 


THe Creveranp Trust Company 
small savings 
“The People 


has issued a 
booklet entitled 


The Bedrock of Business 


Better business means not only more 
business—more stable profits—it mears 
higher standards of doing business. 

Business standards must be such that 
men can trust each other. This is as 
fundamental to better times as sound cur- 
rency, credit or banking. 

When one man engages another to 
perform a service or deliver a commodity, 
he enters into a contract. If business is to 
be sound, that contract must be sacred 
to both parties as far as personal respon- 
sibility can go. 

Modern business is based—not on the 
legality but on the sanctity of contracts— 
on the common faith that a business man 
will do what he promises. Credit rating 
depends on something more than a satisfac- 
tory relation between assets and liabilities. 

If contracts were to become of value 
only through legal action, they would not 
be practical instruments of business— 
for business cannot be conducted through 
the agency of courts of justice. 

Insistence of sellers and buyers alike tha. 
contracts of purchase are made to stand 
by is prerequisite to ic stability. 

Business faces a long, steady climb to 
conditions better than it has ever enjoyed. 
Progress toward those conditions will be 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory in proportion 
as men and nations earn the confidence 
of each other by faithful observance of the 
letter and spirit of their contracts. 

The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York believes that the preservation 
of confidence through the encouragement 
of sound business practices is an impor- 
tant banking function. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York cap, 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 





A single column advertisement in the 
Saturday Evening Post. A good 
example of national advertising 
by a big central bank. 


Who Own the Earth” from 
which we quote the following 
extract: 

Peter says: 

“Oh, why bother to put money 
in a savings account? Wait till 
you get a lot and put it in big 
stuff. Take a chance and double 
your money.” 

You know the Peters of the 
world. They are always talking 
money in large terms, and saving 
not at all. The loafers’ benches 
of the earth are crowded with 
Peters They make up most of 
the eighty-five out of every one 
hundred who are partly or wholly 
dependent on somebody else after 
the age of sixty-five. 

Paul says: 

“T'll save what I can. I don’t 
know of any more convenient 
place than the savings bank. Sure 
enough, four per cent. isn’t doub- 
ling your money in a hurry, but it 
is mighty good interest when you 
take into account this money is 
always safe and is where you can 
get it when you need it. And it 
doubles in less than eighteen 
years, at that!” 
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The Pauls own the earth. They 

are the men who think in terms 
of common sense and have the 
character to turn their thoughts 
into action. 
THE SPECIAL INTEREST depart- 
ment of the Mercantile ‘Trust 
Company of New York has is- 
sued a_ folder with the slogan 
“Save a Dollar a Day.” Ina 
graphic way each of six ages of 
man are portrayed showing the 
amount that would be accumu- 
lated if a dollar a day had been 
A dollar a day betwen 
and sixty means $31,- 
Think of it! 


saved. 
twenty 
515.69. 


“CENTRALIZE YOUR BANKING” is 
a slogan used occasionally by 
the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois. It means something be- 
-ause of the wide range of serv- 
ice offered by the _ institution, 
including banking, trusts, sav- 
ings, bonds, mortgages, foreign 
trade and commercial service. 


“Wry You Snourtp MAKE A 
Will” is the name of an effec- 
tive booklet, put out by the 
Farmers and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 


“CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND E\NTHU- 
siasm” is the title of a booklet 
“produced completely by the 
Advertising Department of the 
Commercial State Savings Bank, 
Detroit, Mich.” It is an un- 
usual story of a new bank 


A BANK is at its best exploiting 
the leading industry of its com- 
munity. Witness the “World’s 
Bread Basket” advertisement of 
the First National Bank, Min- 
neapolis. 
Tue Farmers Savincs AND 
Trust Company of Mansfield, 
Ohio, sends out every month 
several thousand leaflets pre- 
pared by Trust Officer Al- 
fred I. Harrington. Here is the 
reading matter of a recent one 
entitled “Duty and _ Friend- 
ship”: 
THE BUSINESS OF AN 
EXECUTOR 
is to carry out the Will. It is of 
first importance that the person 
chosen as executor can he de- 
pended upon to do his duty ae 


The administration of an 


is a complicated business When 
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you name a relative or friend to 
perform this duty, you lay a 
heavy burden upon him. Your 
heirs may suffer as a result. 

It is not necessary to burden 
your family or friends when there 
is a qualified trust company at 
hand ready to accept the responsi- 
bility. 

When you name this company 
executor you have the 
assurance that the business is in 
competent and responsible hands 
—that your estate will receive a 
fearless, impartial, business-like 
administration. 


as your 


Tue Unireo States Mortgage 
and Trust Company of New 
York has issued a pamphlet en- 
titled “Banking for Women” 
which describes the various 
ways in which this bank can be 
of service to women patrons. 
One interesting service pro- 
vided by this company is de- 
scribed as follows: 

A room is always at the dis- 
posal of societies, clubs and as- 
sociations desirous of securing a 
meeting place, and the treasurers 
of these organizations can always 
count on our assistance. 

Bank Service, the house organ 
of the First National Bank of 
Los Gatos, contains in its Sep- 
tember number an _ article 
headed: “When Exchanging 
Savings for Stocks Take Along 
a Banker as a Chaperon.” This 
is good advice forcefully ex- 
pressed. 

Tue New York Curb Market 
has published an_ illustrated 
booklet entitled “America’s 
Second Largest Stock Market.” 
!'ne Commerce Trust Company 
of Kansas City has issued a 
pamphlet entitled “Under One 


Roof,” which describes for the 
benefit of depositors all of the 
many financial services that this 
bank is equipped to render. 


Tue Norruwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis has pub- 
lished a pamphlet pointing out 
the value of life insurance and 
urging the opening of a “pre- 
mium fund” in the bank’s sav- 
ings department. 


MISFORTUNE IS always 
profitable but in the case of an 
eastern bank it proved to be a 
good advertisement. An ex- 
plosion in the neighborhood of 
this bank recently took off 
part of the building so that it 
exposed the inside to public 
view from the street. 

The next day the newspapers 
carried this advertisement with 
this startling heading: 


NOT 


“NotHine To Hine Here—Come 
Watcu Us Do Business” 


There followed, of course, the 
story of the explosion and its 
havoc at the bank. And then 
they had large signs made to 
resemble the advertisement they 
carried in the local newspapers 
and used these in their windows. 
Needless to say they got atten- 
tion. 


Aw easterN bank that had a 
window it used for display pur- 
poses recently used a small fish 
tank with some gold fish in it 
as a center feature for a dis- 
play. <A few placards calling 
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A pleasing combination of tyre and 
illustration 


attention to the value of thrift 
constituted the balance of the 
window display. 

The tank was about a foot 
square, just a small one. At 
one side they had placed one 
of those boy dolls that are 
sometimes found in stores. The 
boy had a fish pole and line but 
instead of the customary hook 
there was a small card on which 
was lettered in large letters— 
Banking Service. It was ar- 
ranged so that this apparent 
bait hung just over the water 
in the tank. 

In the center of the window 
in a prominent place there hung 
a large sign worded as follows: 


“Banking Service Will Catch 
Them” 


‘ne InpustrriaAL Savines Bank 
of Flint, Mich., has been run- 
ning in local newspapers a 
series of advertisements de- 


Officers - NOT Figure Heads- 


Isnt this just what you would like? who can say ‘yes or no! 
. or no. 
To each department and subdivision of seusthgvee de toch 

an officer. who is held strictly accountable for service and résults 
hus arrangement is a fact and not a theory - makes 
First NatiSnal Service different oo 


scribing each of the six branches 
of this institution. Each ad- 
vertisement shows a picture of 
the branch and the local man- 
ager. 


An “AccountT-a-WEEK CLUB” 

has been formed by the Guar- 

dian Savings and Trust Com- 

pany, Cleveland. Prizes are 

given to employees for bringing 

me in new business and to be eligi- 

Sear usar oe * I ble to the club one must aver- 
ee BUS FS WEST OF THE MISSISSIP! age four new accounts secured 


a month. 








que advertisement featuring all the officers of this progressive bank 





Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 


matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 


A 

Adams, F. R., Will Co. Nat’l Bank, Joliet, IIl. 

— R. a Jr., asst. cash., Virginia Nat'l 
Bank, Norfolk, Va. 

Allen, W. S., pub., mgr., Southwark Nat’l Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Anderson, R., asst. cash., Norwood Nat’l Bank, 
Greenville, s. C. 

Anderson, R. P., Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Ansley, D., Central Tr. Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


adv. mgr., 


Bader, A. F., asst. cash., Old State Nat’l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Bailey, C. W., pres., lst Nat'l Bank of Clarks- 
ville. Tenn. 

Banco di Roma, head office, Rome, Italy. 

Banco Mercantil Americano del Peru, 


Peru, S. 
Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 
Baty, E. N., mgr. new bus. dept. Englewood 
State Bk., 63d St. & Yale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Bauder, R. E., Union Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
Baugher, E. M., pres., Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., 
Newark, Ohio. 
Cc. F., adv. 
Mich. 
Bell, H. W., dir. serv., Svgs. Bank of Utica, N. Y. 
Bennett, H. D., asst. cash., Capital Nat’l Bank, 
Lansing, Mich. 
Berger, H. C., cash., Marathon Co. Bk., Wau- 
vice-pres., Cotton Belt Svgs. & 


sau, Wis. 

Bernhardt, J., 
ro Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Bize, L. A., pres., Citizens Bank & Tr. Co., 
Tampa, Fla. 

Blethen, J. O., cash., Security Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
Yuma, Ariz. oc 

0.5 


Block, R., pub. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bolla, Rodolfa, American representative, Banco 
di Roma, 1 Wall St., N. Y. 

Boyd, W. A., vice-pres., lst Nat'l Bank of 
Ithaca, N. ¥. 

Branham, D. R., director pub., Hellman Com’l 
Tr. & Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Brown, G. W. C., asst. secy., Tidewater Bank 
¢ Tr. Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown, R. A., asst. cash., Citizens Nat’l Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Buennagel, L. A., mgr. serv. dept., 
Svgs. & Tr. Co., Indianapolis, Ind 

Burton, E. C., V.-P., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, 
Chester, Pa. 

Butzloff, . M., asst. 
Atlantic, Iowa. 

Buzbee, M. A., adv. mgr., American Bank of 
Commerce & Tr. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

Cc 

Caplan, H. B., secy. to pres., Canal-Com’l Tr. 
& Svgs. Bank, New Orleans, La. 

Childress, F. B., adv. megr., ‘Atlantic Nat'l 
Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Clabaugh, S. F., cash., City Nat’l Bank, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 

Coon, H. J., 68 Farnham Ave., Toronto, Canada. 

Corrigan, J. V., pub. mgr., Atlanta Tr. Co., 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Crary, R. F., asst. cash., Internat’l Bkg. Corp., 
iy 


E. E., Com’l Nat’l Bank, Raleigh, N.C. 
> 


Davy, C. C., ae. East Side Svgs. Bank, Roch- 
ester, N. 

Dayton, T. S., ai megr., Guaranty Tr. Co., N. Y. 

De Bebian, A., adv. mgr., Equitable Tr. Co., N. Y. 

Deily, H. E., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bk., Phila., Pa. 

Delson, L. E., pub. mgr., Central Tr. Co., of 
Illinois, Chicago. Ill. 

De Wilde, J., pub., mgr., American Nat’l Bank, 


Pendleton, Ore. 
W. R., cash., Ist Nat'l Bank, Ripon, 
s. 
E 


Dysart, 
wi 

Eberspacher, J. C., asst. cash., Ist Nat’l Bank, 
Shelbyville, Ill. 

Ekirch, A. A., secy., North Side Svgs. Bank, 
N. ¥ 


Ellsworth, F. W., vice-pres., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. 
Co., New Orleans, La. 


Lima, 


mgr., Union Trust Co., De- 


mgr., Citizens Trust 


Fletcher 


cash., Iowa State Bank, 


Culbreth, 


S88 


a, “ W., Merch. & Planters Bk., Pine Bluff, 
rk. 


F 
Guaranty Tr. Co., 


G 
Wachovia Bk. & Tr. Co., 


Frost, L. A., 
bridge, 


treas., Cam- 

Mass. ™ 

Garner, P., pub., mgr., 
Winston-Salem, i, 

_V. P., Chatham & Phenix Nat'l 


V., m adv. 
Metals Nat’l Bank, N. 
aes M. - Buck & Glenn, Inc., 


oe Mechanics & 


Winston- 


Gonthier, H. G., dir. pub., Bank of Hochelaga, 
112 St. James St., Montreal, Que. 

Grimm, H. B., mgr., bus. ext. dept. Security 

Tr. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


H 

Hall, J. C., Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., West 

Chester, Pa. 

Hall, W. R. D., com’l serv. dept., Phila. Nat'l 
Bk., Phila., Pa. 

Hammond, R. Pp, bus. serv. dept., Second Ward 
Securities Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hamsher, C. F., pres., lst Nat'l Bank, Los 
Gatos, Cal. 

Handerson, C. H., Union Tr. Co., Cleveland, O. 

Haskell, E. G., Barnett Nat’l Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Heuchling, F. G., vice-pres., Northwestern Tr. 
& Svgs. Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Higgins, A. E., adv. serv., 2929 B’way., N. Y. C. 

Higley, J. N., adv., dept., ist Nat'l Bank, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Hirt, E. C., Banco Hispano Suizo, Para 
Empresas Electricas, Plaza Canalejas, 3, 
Madrid, Spain. 

Hoagland, J. G., pub. mgr., Nat’l City Bank, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hodgins, J. H., pub. dept., Union Bank of 

Canada, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

Hokanson, N. M., adv. mgr., State Bank of 
Chicago, Ill. 

Holdam, J. V., adv. mgr., Chattanooga Svgs. 
Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Home Bank of Canada, editor, 
Monthly. Toronto, Canada 
Hosbach, J. T. A., 4th St. Nat’l Bank, Phila. Pa. 
Hotze, R. E., Jr. adv. mgr., Planters Nat'l 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Hudson, P. L., asst. cash., Ist Nat’l 

Corona, Cal. 

Hunter, H. G., 
Terminal Tr. Co., 

Hutchins, E. M., pub. 
Bank, ¥. G , 


Izant, R. J., adv. mer., 
Svgs. & Tr. Co., Cleveland, 


Home Bank 


Bank, 


vice-pres.; treas., Kansas City 
Kansas City, Mo. 
mgr., Seaboard Nat’l 


Central Nat’l Bank 


Ohio. 
J 
Jessup, T., asst. cash., Woodlawn Tr. & Svgs. 
Bk., Chicago, IIl. 
Johnson, E. W., Warren Nat’l Bk., Warren, Pa. 
Johnson, S. w., mgr., new bus. dept. Seaboard 
Nat’l Bank, Norfolk, Va 
Johnson, y. H. Jr, adv. 
Co., 
Jones, M. s ist & Citizens Nat'l 
Bk., Elisabeth City, 'N. C. 
K 
Keeton, M., mgr. svgs. dept. Merchants & Far- 
mers Bank, Meridian, Miss. 
Keller, C. B., Jr., cash., Stroudsburg Nat’! 
Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Kittredge, E. H., pub. mgr., Old 


Co., Boston, Mass. wee 
Kommers, W. J., pres., Union Tr. Co., Spokane. 
Vash. 


L 


dept., Marine Tr. 


Colony Tr. 


Langstroth, E., New York Trust Co., N. Y. ©. 
Ww 


Lanier, B. . asst. treas., United States Tr. 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Leitch, W. B., mgr. for. dept., Merchants Bank 
fc nada, Montreal. 
Leranet, OY. A., comp., Williamsburgh Sves 
Bank, Bway. & Driggs Ave., Broo =. . 
Lyons, W. 8., Union Trust ws! of D. C., 15th ¢ 
H 8ts., Washington, D. C. 
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McCorkle, J. C., pub. mgr., City Nat’l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 


American 


McDowell, J. H., 1st Tr. & Svgs. Bank, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
Malcolm, 8S. D., gen. mgr., pen. dept., 
Express Company, N. 
Matthews, H. B., adv. oJ Ss. W. Strauss & 
Co., 5th Ave. at 46th St., N. Y¥. C. 
Megan, T. F., asst. secy., internat’! Tr. Oa.. 
Boston, Mass. 
Merrill, F., adv. mgr., Northwestern Nat’l 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
a ae dept., Union Tr. Co., Roch- 
Miner, J. H., mgr. dept. pub. relations, Seattle 
Nat’l Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
Moniteur des Interets Materiels, 27 Place de 
an —- oe Belgium. 
nmigr., lst Nat’l Bank, St. 
Morrish, Ww. F., vice- a Security Bk. & Tr. 
Co., San Francisco, : 
Morrow, P. E., care of Hackney & Moale Co., 
Asheville, x. < 
J., 49 Sonneggstrasse, Zurich Vl, Switz- 
erland. 


Muralt, H. de, sub-mgr., Union de Banques 
Suisses, Zurich, Switzerland. 


N 
Newton, E. V., mgr. bus. dept., Garfield Svgs. 
Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Norberg, P. G., Aktiebolaget Svenska Handels- 
banken, Stockholm, Sweden. 


Oo 
asst. secy., 
N. ¥. 
> 1 


Oakes, R. W., 
Bank, Watertown, 

Overton, J. A., cash., 
town Branch, N. 


Watertown Savings 


Bank of Smith- 


* 

Pleasants, W. S., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., New 
Orleans, La. 

Poole, John, pres., Bank, 
Washington, D. 

Potter, H ., asst. cash., Citizens Commercial 
& Svgs. Bank, Flint. Mich. 

Powell, V. M., cash., Home Svgs. Bk., B’klyn, 
N. 


Pratt, T. B., Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall 
St. N. ¥. C. 


Federal National 


R 
Rankin, A. E., pub. mgr., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Raven, F. J., American Oriental 
Shanghai, China. 
Reese, R., Minnesota Loan & Tr. Co., 
apolis, Minn. 
Reynolds, D. M., pub. mgr., Ist Nat’l Bank & 
r. & Svgs. ‘Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
cater & Cc. M., Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., 
Nat’l Bank, 


J., cash., 
Wilkes Barre Pa. 
Ryland, C., mgr., new bus. 
Nat’l Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Fidelity Tr. Co., 
Bkg. Corp., 


Minne- 


Ruff, Luzerne Co. 


dept., American 


Ss 
an, A., cash., 1st Nat’l Bank, Brenham, 
— ‘+ G., P oe Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
t. 


Scott, . * ph Virginia Tr. Co., Rich- 
mo 


nd, Va 
—. W. W., Albert Frank & Co., 14 Stone 
t > Be 
Sherrill, w. M., Wyoming Nat’l Bank, Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. 
Shoven, A. M., cash., City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
Kankakee, II]. 
Simons, M. M., asst. treas., 
ants Tr. Co., Greenville, a. 
Sloan, L. H., Nat’l City Bank, N. 


Farmers & Merch- 
= ¢. 


>), 
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Smith, A. C., pres., City Nat’l Bank, Clinton, Ia. 

Smith, A. T., mgr. special serv. dept. Industrial 
Svgs. Bank, Flint, Mich. 

Smith, E. L., asst. eash., American Tr. & Bkg. 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Staker, mgr. pub. dept., 

Banks, Kansas City, Mo. 

Starkweather, C. H., treas., 
Danielson, Conn. 

Stein, R., asst. cash., American Union Bk., N. Y. 

Stoner, J. H., pres., Peoples Nat'l Bank, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover, J. C., secy-treas., Indiana Svgs. & Loan 
Ass’n., South Bend, Ind. 

Streicher, J. H., new bus. dept., 

Bank & Tr. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Sullivan, T. J., pres.. American Press League, 

11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill 


Commerce 


Danielson Tr. Co., 


Com’! Svgs. 


T 
Tait, A. Gordon, pub. mgr., Royal Bank of 
Canada, Montreal. 
Taylor, C. E., Jr., pres., 
Tr. Co., Wilmington, 
Thomson, EB. + pub. mer. 
& Tr. Co., Washington, 
Thurston, W. B., Jr., mgr. Merchants 


at’l Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


~~ Svgs. & 


ee Loan 


2nd Nat’! Bank, 
N. Y. C. 


V 
Van Blarcom, W., asst. cash., 
Paterson, N. z. 


Van Leer, E. &., escints * has Tr. Co., 


Wadden, J. W., pres., Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank, 
Sioux Falls, 8S. D. 

Wadden, T. A., vice-pres., Lake Co. Nat’l Bank, 
Madison, 8. D. 

Wallace, T. H., Farmers & Mechanics Svgs. 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wells, G. T., asst. cash., Denver Nat'l Bank, 
Denver, Colo. 

Williams, F. H., treas., Albany City Svgs. 
stitution, Albany, N. Y. 

Williams, J. E., asst. cash., Third Nat'l Bank, 

Woodside Nat'l 
Nat'l 


Scranton, Pa. 
Mechanics Nat’l 
Bank, Trenton, N. J 


Williams, J. L., vice-pres., 
ank, Greenville, 8. C. 
Winahin. A. L., vice-pres., 
Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Woolford, Withers, Bank of America, 40th 
& Madison Ave., N. 
Wormwood, C. K., adv. mgr., lst Nat’l Bank, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


In- 


Shawmut 


Withers, C. K., pub. mer., 
St. 


Zambrano, A., Jr., care of A. Zambrano e hijos, 
Apartado No. 6, Monterrey, N. L., Mex. 
Zimmer, C. R., 1st Nat’l Bank, Emporium, Pa. 
Zimmerman, F. A., treas., Chambersburg Tr. 

Co., Chambersburg, a. 
Zimmerman, . E., cash., Oak Park Tr. & 
Svgs. Bank, Oak Park, Ill. 


= 


NEW NAMES 


Adams, F. C., mgr. pub. 
Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 
Baley, J. S., mgr. dept. analysis, 
Republic, Chicago, I1. 
Haggerty, L. A., asst. treas., 

Scranton, Pa. 

Merrill, R. E., Gardner Tr. Co., Gardner, Mass. 
Peede, L. G., bk. serv. dept., Abbott-Brady Prtg. 
Corp., 460 4th St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Sinter, W. H., 122 Dithridge St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Spencer, L. F., V. P., 1st Nat'l Bk., Ridgewood, 

N. Jd. 


Nat’l 
Nat’l Bk. 


dept., Bk. of 
of 


Anthracite Tr. Co., 


Uy 


S 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 


current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 





The Human Equation in Banking 


HE article which won first prize in 
the recent Prize Essay Contest 
conducted by Tur Bankers MaGazine, 
“The Human Equation in Banking,” by 
Glenn G. Munn, has received wide at- 
tention throughout the world, as is well 
evidenced by this translation which is 
shown here and which appeared in a 

Chinese publication. 
It was first published in a Japanese 


magazine and was later translated into 
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The Human Equation in Banking 


Material satisfaction does not always bring 
with it the more subtle ingredients neces- 
sary to satisfy the human side of life. 
What is the present situation under which 
our bank employees work and liver If a 
careful canvass of the situation should be 
taken, it will be found that, after all, the 
human side of the life of bank emplovee 
not altogether complete or satisfactory. 
Since our banking business has not been es- 
tablished very long, the dissatisfaction of 
the employees of our banks is not so urgent 
as that among our American and European 
brothers. The human welfare of bank em- 
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”’ reproduced from the Chinese magazine 


in which it was published after appearing in The Bankers Mayazine 


Chinese by A. Lo. The editor’s note 
which appeared with the article. in the 
Chinese publication given here was 


translated by C. H. Wang: 


Although bank employees in China seem 
to have been accorded fair treatment by 
their employers, a closer examination of con- 
ditions will reveal the fact that, perhaps, 
some reservation ought to be made. There 
are two aspects of life which should receive 
equal attention: the material and human. 


ployees must receive consideration as well 
as the material. 

This article is a translation of a first prize 
essay that recently appeared in Tue Bays:- 
ERS Macazine of New York. Its original 
title is: “Ihe Human Equation in Banking.” 
by Glenn G. Munn of the Chase Né ational 
Bank. The chief purpose of this article is 
to show how the human and material as- 
pects of life can be harmonized. The article 
has been translated from the Japanese for 
the purpose of spreading the new idea 
among our Chinese readers. 





How the Telephone is Furnishing a Safe 
Basis for Profitable Investment 
By D. F. Houston 


For many years THe Bankers Macaztne has called attention to the desirability of a 


more extended ownership of the great 


dependable basis of security combined with a fair rate of profit. 


industries of the country—such as offered a 


Of these industries the 


telephone may be regarded as typical, since it has come to represent an essential element 


in the conduct of business and in social life. 


It is a source of special satisfaction that 


the story of the development of this great industry has been told in the following article 
by the former Secretary of the ‘Treasury.—Eprror. 


OW many people are there who 
realize the magnitude, the com- 
plexity and the strength of the 

system or organization of which the 
handy, modest telephone instrument on 
their table or wall forms an essential 
part? To most of us, is not the tele- 
phone system mainly an instrument and 
a wire running somewhere, to a girl 
sitting somewhere, about whom we may 
complain if we do not instantly get 
what we want, even though the fault may 
The telephone is a very fa- 
miliar thing—now. It is with us al- 
ways, everywhere. The whole business 
seems very simple—just an instrument, 
a wire, and a girl. It is easy to imagine 
that locomotives or automobiles require 
an elaborate plant for their production, 
involving much capital and large op- 
erating expenses. They are big, im- 
pressive things. So are steamships, and 
clearly they require big plants and an 
elaborate organization. It is difficult to 
see how the telephone can involve much 
of either. 

But it does. Let us see. Let us note 
the leading items. Let us take first the 
organization. 


be ours? 


TELEPHONE ORGANIZATION 


The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company is the parent company. 
There are twenty-six operating asso- 
ciated companies, and there is the West- 


ern Electric Company. The parent 
npany owns eighty-nine and one-half 
r cent. of the voting stock of the as- 
iated companies and ninety-eight per 
it. of that of the Western Electric. 
owns directly, and operates, the long- 
“nce lines connecting the .territories 
the various district or local operat- 
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H. B. THAYER 
President American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


ing companies. Through the Western 
Electric Company, it manufactures and 
furnishes the telephones and other ap- 
paratus and it keeps the telephones in 
repair. It maintains one of the most ex- 
tensive research establishments in the 
world, employing for this purpose 2,- 
800 persons, of whom 1,100 are engi- 
neers, chemists, physicists and other 
scientists. These are engaged in techni- 
cal engineering research in the field of 
telephony and_ telegraphy, including 
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Building of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company at 195 Broadway as it will appear 
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Vice-president in charge of accounts and finance 


radio communication, and their develop- 
ment. 

The American company furnishes to 
the associated companies rights under 
all patents owned or controlled by it; 
the right to use all improved apparatus 
and methods; a guarantee of freedom 
from royalties, damages and expenses 
on account of patents; expert advice in 
engineering, plant, operation, patent, 
legal, commercial, financial and admin- 
istrative matters; advice, cooperation 
and support in personnel, health and 
welfare, including pensions and death 
and disability benefits; and the right to 
extend to connecting companies engi- 
neering and other technical advice and 
information. These services increase 
vear by year. It is difficult to determine 
the cost or value of some of them. Of 
others a close approximation can be 
given. In 1920 the use of patents 
owned by the American Telephone and 

clegraph Company, of which the use 

associated companies is exclusive, 
saved in cost of plant construction over 

‘9,000,000, and in plant previously 


N. T. GUERNSEY 
Vice-president and general counsel 


constructed over $20,000,000, in annual 
charges. It is estimated that the serv- 
ices to the associated companies make 
it possible for them to furnish service to 
the public at twenty-five per cent. less 
cost at least than it could other- 
wise be furnished. No district or local 
telephone company could do_ these 
things for itself. It is because of them 
that there is not only a _ nation-wide 
telephone service but also the cheapest, 
best and most widely used service in the 
world. 

The associated companies—such, for 
instance, as the New York Telephone 
Company, the Bell of Pennsylvania, and 
the Southwestern, the Northwestern, the 
New England, and the Mountain States 
Bell companies—each with its own com- 
plete organization and plant, own and 
operate the local telephone exchanges 
and toll lines. 


WIDE DISTRIBUTION OF OWNERSHIP 


The parent company—that is, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company—is the principal financing 





THE 
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J. J. CARTY 


Vice-president in charge of development and research 


agency of the Bell system. It invests 
the proceeds of the sale of its own se- 
curities in the stocks, bonds and notes 
of the operating companies. Some of 
the associated companies have issued 
their own stocks, bonds and_ notes, 
which have been bought by the public. 
The savings of several hundred thou- 
sand men and women, of every walk of 
life. scattered throughout the Union, 
have built the Bell system. More than 
175.000 individuals own American Tele- 
phone and ‘Telegraph stock, of whom 
one-haif women. Included 
therein are more than 23,000 employees 
of the system who are now stockholders, 
and, in addition there are over 
000 paying for stock on an 
payment plan. Comparatively speak- 
ing, there are no large stockholders. No 


over are 


75,- 


easy 


one persons owns as much as one per 
cent. of the total stock. Over 60.000 
own from one to five shares each, and 
nearly 140,000 own twenty-five shares 


or less. 
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Vice-president and chief engineer 


THE COMPANY'S FINANCIAL POSITION 


The total par value of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph stock out- 
standing is approximately $534,000,- 
000. For this stock, the company re- 
ceived more than $571,000,000 and, 
therefore, there were capital stock pre- 
miums in excess of $37,000,000. 

The company pays its dividend on a 
par value of $100, but there is much 
more than $100 earning that dividend. 
There is, as has been said, approxi- 
mately $37,000.000 of stock premiums. 
Furthermore, the company never 
paid out all its earnings in dividends, 
but has pursued the policy of using 
part of them in expanding and improv- 
ing property. So it has come about that 
surplus and reserves of $154,565,113. 


has 


or $35 a share, have been accumulated 


and have been invested for the stock 
holders. Most of this capital and sur- 
plus is invested, as has been said. in 


Many 


stocks of associated companies. 
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E. K. HALL 


Vice-president in charge of personnel and public 
relations 


of these have had periods in which they 
paid no dividends, leaving their earn- 
ings in the business, and other periods 
in which they left part of them in the 


business. The parent company’s inter- 
est in the amount so accumulated is 
equivalent to $67 a share of its capital 
stock, which, with its own surplus and re- 
serves ($35 a share), makes nearly $200 
in assets for each $100 par value of its 
stock. While the dividend paid is at the 
rate of nine per cent. a year, the rate on 
the real value of each share of stock is 
less than five percent. The fact that there 
are $2.00 of assets behind each $1.00 
par value of stock, gives the company’s 
stock and securities a very strong foun- 
ation and a high degree of safety; and, 
we the real value of the property is 

ie only legal and fair basis upon which 

' figure a return, it is clear that, even 
th dividends on the par value of stock 
nine per cent., there is no basis for 
iticism while the return on the true 
lue is less than five per cent. It 


© morretrt, cuHicaco 
E. S. WILSON 
Vice-president in charge of revenues 


might be justly charged that these rates 
are too low, especially in view of pres- 
ent money rates and the known deter- 
mination of legal bodies. Present money 
rates would suggest not less than eight 
per cent. or ten per cent. on the value 
of the property, and Congress in the 
Transportation Act decreed that a fair 
return on railroad property as a whole 
should equal from five and a half to 
six per cent. and that rates should be 
fixed accordingly. It may be added 
that the assets of the associated com- 
panies so far exceed their capital 
that eight per cent. on their investment 
as a whole would produce enough to pay 
ten per cent. dividends on the par value 
of their stock, with a fair margin, and 
yet no associated company pays more 
than eight per cent. dividends. 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, as well as each asso- 
ciated company, must be allowed a fair 
rate of return on the value of the prop- 
erty, and must be in position to declare 
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Walker-Lispenard Building containing the world’s 
largest long distance office 
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F. A. STEVENSON 
Director long lines department 


reasonable dividends. It is essential 
that each be in position to attract new 
money, to take care of new business by 
the sale of stocks and securities. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTY REQUIRED FOR 
EFFICIENT TELEPHONE SERVICE 


It is difficult in words to convey an 
impression of the immense physical 
property necessary for the rendering of 
a nation-wide telephone service. The 
mere statement that the value of the 
property is approximately $1,500,000,- 
000, impressive as this figure is, does 
not assist greatly. The mind needs a 
view of concrete things. There are 
many very notable physical units, but 
the public rarely gets a glimpse of 
them. The public—even many of the 
stockholders—rarely see any impressive 
part of them. A few people see the digni- 
fied and impressive general office build- 
ing at 195 Broadway and the highly in- 
teresting operating building at Walker 
street, New York city, a building which, 
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DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President Bell Telephone Securities Company 


in a certain sense, is the heart of the 
nation, with wires radiating to every 
corner of it. Here 35,000 outgoing and 


M. C. RORTY 
Vice-president Bell Telephone Securities Company 


incoming long distance calls are handled 
daily, requiring 456 switchboard posi- 
tions and an operating force of 1,300 
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Large toll switchboard in operation 


It may help to give some idea 
of the physical building plant by stating 
that, if all the buildings of the Bell sys- 
tem were gathered together, they would 
make a city of about the size of Rich- 


people. 


mond, Virginia. There are used in the 
system more than 25,000,000 miles of 
wire, requiring 400,000 tons of copper 
and 450,000 tons of lead and tin, of 
which about 16,000,000 miles are un- 
derground and of which over ninety- 
five per cent is copper. ‘The transcon- 
tinental line 3,400 miles in 
length—necessitates the use of 13,600 


alone— 


TELEPHONES PER 100 POPULATION 





1895 | 


miles of copper wire, weighing 2,960 
tons, and 130,000 poles. The duct 
space for carrying cables underground 
would reach more than six times through 
the earth from pole to pole. 

The Western Electric plant at Haw- 
thorne, Illinois, itself, is an impressive 
physical exhibit. It covers 211 acres 
and is the largest telephone manufac- 
turing plant in the world. It manufac- 
tures every kind of telephone and tele- 
graph apparatus, including cables. The 
telephone apparatus shops contain 1,- 
170,000 square feet. They produce an- 
nually over 7,500 switchboard sections 
and 1,400,000 telephones, over 1,000,- 
000 switchboard relays and 9,000,000 
jacks. During the year ending June 
30, 1920, it used 3,500,000 pounds of 
copper; 18,000,000 pounds of steel; 
100,000,000 pounds of lead; 10,000,000 
pounds of brass; 9,000,000 pounds of 
cable paper; 2,000,000 pounds of silk 
and cotton yarns; 1,000,000 pounds of 
antimony; 20,000,000 pounds of gal- 
vanized iron and steel wire and strand; 
24,000,000 pounds of pole line hard 
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ware; 24,000,000 feet of lumber; 12,- 
000.000 feet of clay conduits, and 10,- 
000,000 glass insulators. In its opera- 
tions it consumes annually over 17,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours of electric current— 
enough to light a city of 500,000 people 

and 334,000,000 cubic feet of gas— 
enough to supply a city of 200,000 peo- 
ple with light and with cooking fuel 
for two months. The sales of the com- 
pany billed out during 1920 were $206,- 
000,000—$114,000,000 to Bell compa- 
nies and $92,000,000 to other customers. 
Its unfilled orders at the end of the 
year aggregated $83,000,000. 


GROWTH OF THE BUSINESS 


The increase of plant and number of 
subscribers has been phenomenal. The 
isiness has grown rapidly. It grows 

i times of depression as well as in times 
prosperity. The demand for the 
lephone, like that for most absolute 
iecessities, is what the economist, 
peaking relatively, calls inelastic. Peo- 
'e must have it. It has become, like 


the automobile, an American habit. Both 
of these utilities appeared as toys in 
the memory of men of middle age. In 
1876 Alexander Graham Bell discovered 
the device for transmitting speech by 
wire. On January 1, 1877 there were 
2,593 telephones in use. The number 
in the Bell System, including the con- 
necting companies steadily rose to 200,- 
000 in 1890; 900,000 in 1900; 5,900,- 
000 in 1910, and 12,600,000 in 1920. 
The average annual increase for the 
Bell Companies alone is about 500,000. 
In 1920 the number increased 594,820. 
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There was in that year a Bell or Bell 
connected telephone for every nine per- 
sons in the United States, and there 
were approximately 33,162,000 daily 





Rear view of toll switchboard 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
The world’s largest plant for the manufacture 





connections handled by the Bell Com- 
panies. ‘Today the United States with 
only one-sixteenth of the world’s popu- 
lation has sixty-four per cent. of the 
world’s telephones: Europe has only 
twenty-five per cent. 

The United States, with this per- 
centage of devices for speech communi- 
cation, with over eighty per cent. of all 
the automobiles in the world, and with 
one-third of all the railroad mileage, 
has its people more intimately in touch 
than any other nation in the world, and 
enjoys a corresponding advantage in the 
transaction of business. 

The expansion will continue. The 
telephone habit is growing. The nation 
is growing. It gained approximately 
16,000,000 between 1900 and 1910, and 
29,700,000 between 1900 and 1920. It 
will gain from 25,000,000 to 30,000,- 
000 people in the next twenty years. 


CAPITAL REQUIRED FOR EXPANSION 
OF THE SYSTEM 


It has required great sums of money 
to develop the enormous necessary phy- 
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HAWTHORNE, ILLINOIS 


of telephone apparatus and supplies 


sical plants. It will continue to require 
large sums annually to take care of the 
expanding business. The net plant ad- 
ditions in the year 1920 represented a 
cost of nearly $148,000,000, including 
the following items, in round numbers: 
real estate, $12,811,000; equipment, 
$42,676,000; exchange lines, $31,047,- 
000; toll lines, $32,987,000; construc- 
tion work in progress, $28,360,000. The 
net plant additions in the twenty years 
since 1900 cost over $1,182,000,000, 
ranging annually from $26,637,000 to 
nearly $148,000,000. It costs $250,000 
to print the Philadelphia Telephone Di- 
rectory, with its 360,000 listings at 
every issue, and $1,000,000 a year to 
print and distribute the two issues of 
the New York Telephone Directory. 
The system must have nearly $200,- 
000,000 a year to meet new demands 
and to provide new plant, additions and 
replacements. Some of this is met by 
salvage of plant taken out of service; 
some from cash received from sub- 
scribers and set aside for depreciation, 
and some from undivided profits, but 





there is still left from $70,000,000 to 
$90,000,000 a year to be raised by the 
sale of stock or securities. It needs to 
be emphasized that this new capital is 





A distributing frame 













to take care of new business which will 
be at least as remunerative as that now 
done. This is an investment—a neces- 
sary and highly desirable one. 

Growth and construction in the tele- 
phone business are continuous. Each 
addition is to take care of new sub- 
scribers, and there is this interesting 
and distinguishing fact: each addition 
takes care of itself financially. There- 
fore, that large sums are required an- 
nually, much of which must be raised 
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Splicing an underground cable 


by the sale of stocks and securities, is 
an element of strength and not a matter 
for apprehension. 

The steadiness and stability of growth 
of the Bell system are paralleled by 
the relative steadiness of the market 
price of its stocks and bonds. This is 
revealed in the accompanying diagram 
covering a very abnormal period: 

They are reflected also in the record 
of earnings and dividends of the Ameri- 
and Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
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pany. For the past twenty-one years 
its net earnings, after providing for the 
interest due, have averaged $10 a share 
a year. For forty years the American 
Company and its predecessors have 
paid dividends of not less than $7.50 a 
share a year; for more than fourteen 
years, of not less than $8 a share; and 
the rate at present is $9; and year after 
year, the earnings remaining after the 
payment of dividends, and the capital 
stock premiums have been kept in the 
business as surplus and reserves, and 
have been invested in new telephone 
property. 

There is also this distinguishing fact 
about telephone securities: they consti- 
tute a diversified investment, free from 
the disability which obtains in the case 
of the securities of many companies cir- 
cumscribed locally and subject in large 
measure to the hampering influence of 
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system, which investors naturally con- 
sider: 

(1) Sound and efficient management, 
evidenced by the record and widely rec- 
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ognized, having a high regard for the 
public interest. 

(2) A nation-wide service for which 
there is no substitute, embracing nearly 
13,000,000 subscribers, reaching 107,- 
000,000 people more intimately and fre- 
quently than any other agency, public 
or private. 

(3) A steady and rapid growth 
which must, of necessity, continue. 

(4) An unusually satisfactory record 
of dividend payments at reasonable 
rates. 

(5) Economy through the manufac- ° 
ture by its own agencies of the latest 
and standardized instruments and sup- 
plies, and through the ownership and 
provision of patent rights and guar- 
antees. 

(6) The conduct of research into all 
the problems of telephony, wire and 
wireless, on a scale not attained by any 
other agency engaged in comparable 
activities. 

(7) A wide and growing distribution 
of stock among the public and its em- 
ployees, a result which is wholesome 
sociologically and helpful financially. 

(8) A steadily improving relation- | 























ship not only with the people generally 
but also with the public service regu- 
latory bodies. 
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every interior bank in the 

United States to supplement 
its service and retain and increase its 
deposits was launched in New York last 
month when Associated Bankers Cor- 
poration opened headquarters at 35 
Wall street. 

The purpose of the corporation is to 
enable the country banker, through vol- 
untary association, to furnish every 
legitimate, needed service which is now 
offered to his customers by the banks 
of the great financial centers. 

The corporation’s official prospectus, 
a model of brevity, outlines the serv- 
ices and purposes of the organization as 
follows: 


A PLAN of cooperation to enable 


“Associated Bankers Corporation will 
furnish a nationwide market for im- 
mediate discount of its member-banks’ 
acceptances; will buy commercial paper 
of its member-banks’ customers in ex- 
cess of the local bank’s loan limit; will 
underwrite local issues of bonds and 
preferred stocks, in which underwrit- 
ings member-banks may participate; 
will have varied offerings of long and 
short-term investments always available 
at best prevailing rates for members’ 
idle funds. 

“Associated Bankers Corporation is 
to be a national institution with direc- 
tors in every part of the United States. 
It will supplement, not compete with, 
local banking service; will enable mem- 
ber-banks to serve their customers’ lar- 
gest needs, and thereby retain and in- 
crease local bank deposits; will make 
possible direct interchanges of mem- 
bers’ seasonal and regional credit; will 
secure to members the financing power 
of collective resources without loss of 
autonomy. 

The corporation, for administrative 
convenience, will operate from New 
rk, but its objective is to build up 
a’. promote the interests of the local 
be ik in its own community.” 


he moving 


spirit of Associated 





A Co-operative Movement Among 
Interior Banks 


Bankers Corporation is John T. Man- 
son, president of the First National 
Bank, New Haven. Mr. Manson car- 
ried on the organization work quietly 
in Connecticut for a year, demonstrat- 
ing the demand in his own state for 





The Associated Bankers Corporation is located at 
35 Wall Street, on the ground floor of the second 
building from the left, the first being part of the 
Equitable Trust Company Building. J. P. Morgan & 
Co. is on the right with the new addition of the New 
York Stock Exchange in the background. 


such an association before deciding to 
extend its scope nationally. 

Mr. Manson has been known as a suc- 
cessful banker and a leading citizen 
in New England. He is prominent in 
several national organizations and a di- 
rector in many important corporations, 
but he has been less advertised than 
many men with smaller interests be- 
cause he has persistently avoided per- 
sonal publicity. 

The entry of Mr. Manson into bigger 
affairs dates back to Grover Cleveland’s 
trusteeship of the Equitable Life As- 
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JOHN T. MANSON 
Chairman of the board Associated Bankers Corpo- 
ration; president First National Bank, 
New Haven, Conn. 


surance Society. Mr. Cleveland, in 
picking a director for the Equitable 
from Connecticut, had before him a list 
of twenty-five bankers and business men 
from that state. He consulted a per- 
sonal friend especially familiar with 
the qualifications of the list, and finally 
settled upon Mr. Manson, who was then 
president of the Yale National Bank. 
This bank was merged later with the 
First National, of which Mr. Manson 
is president. 

Mr. Manson started work at sixteen 
in the office of H. W. Benedict & Son, 
wholesale coal dealers in New Haven. 
In thirteen years he had climbed to a 
partnership and later became head of 
the business, now Benedict, Downs and 
Company. He has other coal interests, 
as indicated by his directorship in the 
Maryland Coal Company and_ the 
Simpson Creek Coal Company. He is 
largely interested at Niagara Falls in 
the electro-chemical industries, being 
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a director and vice-president of the Nia- 
gara Alkali Company and the Electro- 
Bleaching Gas Company. He organ- 
ized and is president of the New Haven 
Morris Plan Company and is a trustee 
of the Morris Plan Trustees’ Associa- 
tion. He is vice-president of the Na- 
tional Savings Bank of New Haven and 
of the Connecticut Mortgage and Title 
Guaranty Company. 

Like most big men, Mr. Manson has 
a larger interest than business, his be- 
ing the advancement of a _ practical, 
modern religion. Having been brought 
up a Presbyterian, and there being com- 
paratively few Presbyterians in New 
England, his church work has attracted 
less attention at home, but every active 
Presbyterian in the country knows him 
as the chairman of the New Era move- 
ment. He is also a trustee of the Pres- 
byterian Home Missions Board and a 
trustee of Lafayette College. He would 
be classed as a “good Republican,” al- 
though never an office holder nor an 
active participant in politics. 

It can be readily seen that before ex- 
panding Associated Bankers Corpora- 
tion into a national institution it was 
necessary for Mr. Manson, with all his 
other interests, to find the right man on 
whom to unload the executive detail. 
He finally settled upon Clarence M. 
Sherwood, one of the younger New 
York bankers, who received his training 
in the Chemical National and National 
City Banks and who was called to the 
presidency of the Foreign Trade Bank- 
ing Corporation during the crisis in 
1920. Under Mr. Sherwood a strong 
staff is being organized to take hold of 
administration and by the time the cap- 
ital is fully subscribed, the machinery 
will be ready to function. The head- 
quarters on the ground floor of 35 Wall 
street, in the very center of the finan- 
cial world, will permit expansion in this 
favorable location. 

Mr. Manson, in an interview, said: 


“I have no criticism of the methods 
nor of the purpose of the big-city in- 
stitutions which come into the smaller 
communities seeking deposits. They do 
so legitimately, on a competitive basis. 
offering service which the country bank- 
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er does not, and perhaps believes he 
cannot, furnish; and they will neces- 
sarily find a field in the country bank- 
er’s territory so long as the local bank 
does not take care of all of its custo- 
mers’ requirements. 

“Associated Bankers Corporation is 
built of the belief that the local bank 
‘s the blood and sinew of the nation’s 
financial system, and that its position 
sould be maintained and strengthened. 
Every local banker knows that his in- 
stitution cannot exist and prosper un- 
less it receives the deposits of its com- 
mun ty, and that it cannot enjoy full 
local support unless it can furnish the 
servi? offered by its competitors. 
Ever) local banker knows that unless 
he can keep and increase deposits as his 
commuity grows, it is only a question 
of time vhen his bank will be struggling 
for bar. existence, or will find it de- 
sirable t: submerge its identity in a con- 
solidation: 

“We b lieve that through voluntary 
association’ a large number of interior 
banks can be brought to realize and 
utilize the ;:ower of their collective re- 
sources, fun tioning through an agency 
of their ow. We purpose to supple- 
ment local Lank service without intro- 
ducing comp: tition for deposits, with- 
out adding to the local bank’s contin- 
gent liabilities, and without depriving 
the local bank of its autonomy. 

“So long as the country banker fails 
to place himself in a position to meet 
every justified requirement of his custo- 
mers he can have no reason to complain 
of the traveling representative of the 
big-city institution soliciting deposits in 
his territory. On the other hand, large 
city banks should not resent the coun- 
try banker’s placing himself in such a 
position as will enable him to meet out- 
side competition. Just as the Federal 
Reserve has brought elasticity and sta- 
bility, so we believe a successful move- 
ment to maintain the integrity of the 
local bank and check the centralization 
of deposits in a few cities will result 
in « sounder and more useful financial 
structure, to the ultimate benefit of the 
ci'y bank as well as the country bank. 

he local banker’s problem—how to 
cary the customer’s peak load—is ever 
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before him. For example, he may be 
situated in a small manufacturing town 
where available deposits may not jus- 
tify a banking capital and surplus of 
more than $500,000. He may have as 
customers five manufacturers whose 
justified lines of credit would average 
$250,000. Here then, are lines totaling 
$1,000,000 which must be _ satisfied 
through some other channel. The local 
manufacturer is likely a stockholder or 
a director in the local bank and would 
prefer to build up the home institution, 
but in his need he goes to one of the 
great financial institutions away from 
home where he can obtain the $200,000 
or more, if justified. Average balances 
of twenty per cent. on these lines of 
credit aggregating $1,000,000, or $200,- 
000 in deposits, go out of the home bank. 

“The local banker may have consid- 
ered the facilities at his command of 
accepting up to his limit for these large 
customers, and he may have found his 
acceptances marketable at a disadvan- 
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tageous rate because his institution was 
not so widely known. 

“He may have suggested to these 
large customers that they sell their com- 
mercial paper to cover their additional 
lines, and he may have offered to send 
it for them to one of the many strong 
commercial paper houses. But has he 
stopped to think whether, by this pro- 
cedure, he is keeping the business with- 
in the zone of his own influence, and, 
perhaps more important, whether it is 
earning for his bank a legitimate profit? 
He is not a stockholder in the commer- 
cial paper house and he gets no profits 
from passing along his customers’ pa- 
per. The commercial paper house in 
one of the great financial centers is 
likely sooner or later to suggest to the 
customer that it would be well to carry 
a balance in that city for liquidation of 
his maturities. 

“Another situation frequently con- 
fronting the interior banker is his large 
customers’ requirements for capital fi- 


nancing. The country banker may or 
may not wish to participate directly o 
indirectly in the distribution of bond ¢ r 
preferred stock issues, but we must fe«e 
the fact that the handling of a ccm- 
munity’s investment requirements is be- 
coming more and more a_ recognized 
banking service and that those who lag 
behind will soon not be in the race. The 
question, of course, that is all-important 
to the country banker is, Can h+ make 
his bond or investment departmei.t pay? 
Such a department will certain! y never 
pay, except perhaps in good will, if it 
is to continue merely on the lusis of a 
distributing agency with a des!er’s com- 
mission for issues of securit:2s under- 
written by the big banks and nvestment 
houses of the large cities. The local 
bank not infrequently buys for custo- 
mers, on one-eighth or one quarter per 
cent. commission, securitizs of local 
origin on which it should :njoy an un- 
derwriter’s profit. 

“The securities underv. viting and dis- 
tributing department of Associated 
Bankers is intended to furnish every 
member the same facilities that a few 
big-city banks enjoy through their own 
securities corporations. There will be 
no obligation on the part of the local 
bank to participate in underwritings or 
in distributing syndicates. The local 
bank, as a member of Associated Bank- 
ers, will be consulted about local under- 
writings. Undertakings will be passed 
upon by the regional director of the 
corporation as well as by the executive 
committee of the board. If the local 
banker is not in a position to partici- 
pate directly in an underwriting, even 
if it has been originated in his terri- 
tory and recommended by him, there 
will be no obligation to do so. But he 
will receive through his shareholding, in 
the form of dividends, a share of the 
profits from such underwritings. 

“As he is now situated, the 
banker must send his customer seeking 
new capital to one of the big-city in- 
stitutions with a securities subsidiary, 
or to an investment banker. It is usual 
and natural that any funds arising from 
underwritings under such circumstances 
are deposited elsewhere than in the local 
bank. They would go into the local 


local 
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bank if the underwriting were by As- 
sociated Bankers Corporation and it 
could influence their placement, which 
in practically every instance it should 
be able to do. 

“Associated Bankers Corporation will 
provide the ready market for commer- 
cial paper which every banker needs for 
his customers; that market will be with- 
in the zone of his own influence, and 
nowhere along the line will the element 
of competition with the home bank be 
introduced. Affiliated banks will fur- 
nish the New York office a credit file 
of their principal borrowing customers 
whose excess requirements Associated 
Bankers Corporation may at any time 
be called upon to meet. The corpora- 
tion will compile any obtainable credit 
information in addition to that which 
the local bank has been able to gather, 
and make this supplementary data 


available to the local bank. When the 
system is in working order, a tele- 
graphic inquiry will bring an immediate 
reply as to the amount of the local 
bank’s customer’s paper the corporation 


will purchase, and at what rate. Natu- 
rally, rates must be competitive and 
the corporation must reserve the right 
to buy, or reject, any paper for rea- 
sons of its own. 

“We do not mean to say that there is 
no possible requirement of the largest 
customer which Associated Bankers 
Corporation would not be able to satisfy 
in conjunction with the local bank. 
There are always limits to safe banking, 
and frequently it is highly advisable 
that a concern should have more than 
one bank account. But the Associated 
Bankers movement purposes to supple- 
ment and make much more highly effi- 
cient the service which the local banker 
can now give, and, because the corpora- 
tion cannot receive deposits, it cannot 
enter into competition with the local 
banker. 

“A broadened market for a bank’s ac- 
ceptances is always desirable. Asso- 
ciated Bankers Corporation is purely a 
voluntary affiliation, entailing no obli- 
gation—its stock being non-assessable 

but it will naturally follow that 
a widely scattered group of banks 
functioning through their own agency 
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will become better known to one an- 
other through buying one another’s bills, 
and their bills should eventually com- 
mand better rates. 

“We have encountered a few bankers 
who say they have an abundance of 
funds, their customers have no commer- 
cial paper to sell, the bank is not doing 
an acceptance business and is able to 
care for all of its customers’ require- 
ments as the community has no exten- 
sive industrial or commercial interests 
which require large lines of credit. 

“It is possible that there are no 
manufacturing or other large interests 
in that community because the local 
banker has not put himself in a position 
to encourage them! And if for any 
reason the local banker has no commer- 
cial paper to be placed for his custo- 
mers and no acceptances of his own to 
market, but is buying other banks’ ac- 
ceptances, commercial paper and other 
securities for the investment of his idle 
funds, would it not be well for him to 
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make his purchases through an agency 
whose interests he knows are parallel to 
his own and in whose profits he would 
be participating—as he would if he 
were a member of Associated Bankers? 

“The success of Associated Bankers 
Corporation is dependent, of course, 
upon the widest possible distribution of 
its membership. It could function in 
a limited territory, but to reach its full- 
est efficiency it must be able to take ad- 
vantage of the diversity of seasonal, 
regional, agricultural and _ industrial 
conditions which can be found only by 
including a large part, if not all, of the 
United States. The corporation there- 
fore is prepared to extend its organiza- 
tion as rapidly as suitable personnel can 
be developed, and to bring into its board 
of directors not less than twenty repre- 
sentatives from every part of the 
country. 

“The first step necessarily must be to 
complete the subscription to its capital, 
the initial amount of which is now fixed 
at $5,000,000 preferred and 50,000 
shares of no-par-value common. One 
share of preferred and one share of 
common are being sold on the first allot- 
ment as a unit for $125. Obviously 
much more capital will have to be em- 
ployed as the organization grows, but 
this amount can be made productive of 
good service and substantial profit. 

“We have found among interior bank- 
ers a ready recognition of the possibili- 
ties of this movement. The expression 
of one of them, at the head of an insti- 
tution with some $20,000,000 resources, 
is characteristic: 


‘The amount of investment re- 
quired of each bank to insure the 
success of Associated Bankers is 
ridiculously small in comparison 
with the benefits to be derived. All 
of us face the tendency toward un- 
warranted extension of the branch 
banking system. We recognize the 
value of branch banking within rea- 
sonable limits, but very few of us, 
even though we may be the heads 
of large institutions wish to look for- 
ward to becoming vice-presidents 
under a consolidation, or managers 
of some branch. Most bankers have 
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no quarrel with the extension of 
branch banking as now permitted 
within city limits. But, unless the 
local banker can rise to his respon- 
sibilities and satisfy the needs of 
his community, we may expect the 
branch system to spread gradually 
from city to county limits, from the 
county limits to state limits—and 
if we ever get branch banking that 
widely entrenched we may expect 
nation-wide branch banking, though 
probably not in our generation. Ten 
or twenty great city institutions 
with 500 to 1,000 or more branches 
each, scattered over the country, 
would not leave much room for the 
present day banker in the home 
town.’ 


“Many bankers have been groping 
for an agency which would accomplish 
what Associated Bankers has set out to 
do. There is no pride of leadership in 
the organization. Every interest, great 
and small, that can cooperate is in- 
vited to do so. While the corporation, 
to accomplish what it has set out to 
do, must earn a substantial dividend on 
its invested capital and efforts, every- 
one connected with the organization has 
uppermost in his mind the fact that As- 
sociated Bankers is intended to be a 
service for the benefit of the entire 
banking system of the country.” 


Representatives who are distributing 
the corporation’s stock are men selected 
with a view to their being qualified to 
become permanent regional representa- 


tives. They will become acquainted 
with local bankers and local conditions, 
later will work under the guidance of 
the member of the board of directors in 
their state, and will have charge of all 
local matters pertaining to the corpora- 
tion. 

As the stock of Associated Bankers 
Corporation will not be a bank invest- 
ment, membership privileges must be 
obtained for the local bank through 
stock held by its officers or directors. 
In order that the stock may be widely 
distributed and so that no one interest 
shall ever control the corporation, 4 
limit of 250 shares has been set as the 
maximum that may be voted by the di- 
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rectors and officers of any one bank, 
while the minimum for which the small- 
est bank may obtain membership privi- 
leges is ten shares held by any one or 
more of its officers or directors. 

The following list of officials will be 
increased as the corporation expands its 
activities, directorships in several states 
being now under consideration: 

Officers: John T. Manson, chairman 
of the board; Clarence M. Sherwood, 
president; Charles C. Barlow, treas- 
urer; Arthur C. Quainton, secretary. 

Directors: John T. Manson, presi- 
dent First National Bank, vice-presi- 
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dent National Savings Bank, New 
Haven, Conn., director Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, New York ; Clarence 
M. Sherwood, president Foreign Trade 
Banking Corporation, formerly with 
Chemical National and National City 
Banks, New York; Charles E. Hoyt, 
treasurer South Norwalk Trust Com- 
pany, South Norwalk, Conn., director 
Bridgeport Trust Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Charles C. Barlow, former 
vice-president Yale National Bank, 
New Haven, Conn.; H. W. Chadduck, 
former vice-president Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Richmond, Va. 
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Book Reviews 


Bank Crepir Meruops anp Practice. 
By Thomas J. Kavanaugh. New 
York: Bankers Publishing Company. 


In writing the present volume, the 
author who is vice-president of the Mis- 


sissippi Valley Trust Company of St. 


Louis, has answered an insistent de- 
mand for a book that would combine the 
simple theory and principles of credit 
with a description of modern credit de- 
partment methods as practiced by the 
leading banks and trust companies. As 
Mr. Kavanaugh explains in his intro- 
duction it has been his object ‘“‘to make 
the work of practical value not only to 
the credit department of the average 
bank, but also to the student of finance, 
whether in the college or the home. It 
has also been his hope that it will be 
of value to the commercial man, not 
only in the study of banking, but, what 
is more important, in enlightening him 
as to the viewpoint and attitude of the 
banker in the making of loans, thus 
bringing him closer to his bank in mu- 
tual understanding.” 

After defining the theory of credit, 
the author describes the various credit 
instruments in general use, explains 
their use and reproduces in facsimile 
the various forms used in conjunction 
with them. He devotes an entire chap- 
ter io bankers’ acceptances. He de- 
votes another chapter to commercial 


lines of credit and explains the theory 
of “reciprocal relations” and the ex- 
tension of credit based on balances. 

There is a chapter on the Federal 
Reserve System as it pertains to the 
subject of credit discussing the require- 
ment for rediscount with the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

Statement analysis is liberally treated 
and many concrete examples are given 
showing how the financial statement of 
the prospective borrower should be 
studied with a view to the determina- 
tion of his credit standing. 

Credit department methods are given 
careful attention such as the actual 
keeping of the necessary records with 
many illustrations showing the forms 
in use in up-to-date banks. The 
author’s chapter on the essentials of a 
credit risk should be read by every 
credit man. 

Altogether this is a very useful prac- 
tical book written by a man thoroughly 
conversant with his subject and with 
the ability to express himself with 
clearness and simplicity. 


a 

Tue GvuaRANTY OF 
By Thomas Bruce Robb. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Bank Deposits. 
Boston: 


This history of the first twelve years 
of the various bank guaranty laws treats 
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fully every phase of the subject, and 
gives complete, reliable and impartial 
information that is needed for a decision 
on this complex and important problem. 
The situation of bank failures centers 
public attention on the question of the 
insurance of bank deposits. 

In the first chapter the nature of 
bank credit is dealt with, in the second 
chapter the guaranty of bank credit. 
With this broad view of the nature of 
bank credit and the relationship existing 
between bank notes and bank deposits, 
there can be a better understanding of 
the strength and weakness of the foun- 
dation upon which bank deposit guar- 
anty rests. In succeeding chapters a 
statement is given of the framework 
and the operation of the guaranty laws 
in the various states. A final discus- 
sion given in a later chapter brings 
together all the testimony of the states 
for the purpose of showing what light 
is thrown on the issue. 


Private Property aNp RiGuts IN 
Enemy Countries. By Paul F. 


Simonson, M. A. London: Effing- 


ham Wilson. 


This book is intended to serve as a 
guide whereby the nationals of all the 
powers which are bound by the peace 
treaties, whether they be allied nationals 
or nationals of the Central Powers, may 
be able to acquaint themselves with the 
provisions of the peace treaty relating 
to their property in the territories of 
the opposing powers, and their rights 
against the nationals and the govern- 
ments of the opposing powers, and the 
steps which may be taken in reference 
to such property rights. 

Part I consists of a number of intro- 
ductory chapters, in which the reader 
will find an exhaustive examination of 
the private rights conferred by the five 
peace treaties on the nations of the sig- 
natory powers in respect of their prop- 
erty and interests in the territory of an 
opposing power or against a national of 
an opposing power. 

The rights and liabilities attaching to 
the bonds issued before the war by the 
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German, Austrian, Hungarian, Bul- 
garian, and Turkish governments are 
defined and regulated by the peace 
treaties, and are treated at length in an 
introductory chapter. Large quantities 
of these bonds are held by allied na- 
tionals (chiefly residents of the conti- 
nent. ) 

One of the introductory chapters 
deals fully with the provisions in the 
peace treaty with Turkey relating to 
private property and rights. 

Part II contains the full text of the 
“Economic Clauses” of the peace treaty 
with Germany, so far as the same deal 
with private property and rights, to- 
gether with commentaries thereon. On 
an opposite page are set out the variants 
in the corresponding articles of the 
peace treaties with Austria, Hungary 
and Bulgaria. 

At the end of the book there is an 
appendix setting out at length a number 
of orders, rules, agreements and con- 
ventions, bearing on the subject matter 
of the book. 


Wy 


CommerciaL Law Cases. By Harold 
L. Perrin and Hugh W. Babb. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 


The especial contribution that these 
volumes make to the study of commer- 
cial law is in the combination in one 
work of the text and case-book method 
of teaching law. Each section is pre- 
faced by a brief, lucid statement of the 
point of law about to be treated; then 
follow digested decisions, showing the 
application of the principle. Schools, 
of commerce, colleges, business houses 
and individuals will find the book valu- 
able. Many cases have been studied to 
lay the whole wealth of court decisions 
before the student. Both the authors 
are practising lawyers. Professor Per- 
rin is head of the law department both 
at the College of Business Administra- 
tion and at the College of Secretarial 
Science in Boston University. Profes- 
sor Babb is assistant professor of law 
at the College of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston University. 
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One Day’s Delay in ‘Turn-over 


Seventy billion dollars’ worth of commodities are produced 
yearly in the United States, according to figures for 1920. 
Between producer and consumer, this tremendous amount 
turns over many times. Interest on it at six per cent would 
exceed $11,500,000 every day. 


Yet many business houses lose from five to twenty days each 
time they turn their capital. Delayed shipments, delayed 
collections, delays all along the line of production and distri- 
bution, waste capital as definitely as do stocks when they 
stand idle on shelves and warehouse floors. 


To eliminate such delays and speed up the country’s business, 
the Irving’s Bill of Lading Department is organized to expe- 
dite all B/L transactions. It traces over-due shipments, 
notifies consignees and presents “‘arrival’’ drafts daily by 
messenger in every part of Manhattan. The Irving corre- 
spondent gets a credit for its customer or a progress report is 
made the same day. ‘The time saved is saved for the corre- 
spondent, the shipper and indirectly for all American business. 
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Popularizing bank service 


“DETTER PUBLICITY” 
was the keynote of the recent 

Atlanta Convention of the Finan- 

cial Advertisers’ Association. 





“America will become a nation 
of work and thrift,” said a promi- 
rent speaker, “when the bankers 
make the man in the street a man 
of work and a man of thrift.” 


Several speakers pointed to 
The Equitable’s “humaninterest” aren't human enough 


advertisements as exemplifying 


OU ARE the man we want to meet. We 


the best type of modern financial suitetien genes intent 


advertising to reach “the man in idea of bank service is an intimate personal 

? relationship with you, in which we bring to 
the street. your business and personal affairs our larger 
knowledge and experience. 


We believe that in populariz- The Equitable is a big bank, 


4 . . : but big in its desire and capacit 
ing bank service lies the solution bettie Geetenexte 
of many of our economic and most accessible people in our build- 
: . ings—you can talk with them as 
social problems ; and we believe Geely 20 with your lawyer. 

that the use of bank service will _ apne oem wile 
* us jo you what we are 
become as universal as the use of to yo many men—“The Friendly 


medical and legal service when —_ 


the layman understands it. THE EQUITABLE 
And we are helping our corres- TRUST COMPANY 

pondent banks to increase their Pc 

investment, trust, tax and other 

services for the benefit of their 37 WALL STREET 

owncommunities and themselves. wea eee 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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Allied Debts and the Foreign Exchange 
Problem 


By E. F. Davies 


T is generally agreed that the pres- 
ent difficulties of international 
trade are in a great measure due 

to the instability and in many cases the 
depreciation of the foreign exchanges. 

In many cases importers in foreign 

countries are unable to buy goods in 
the United States owing to the great 
depreciation of their own currency, 
which makes the purchase of goods im- 
ported from the United States almost 
impossible by the consumer in foreign 
countries with depreciated exchanges; 
and even merchants abroad in such 
countries who have the money to buy 
goods in the United States will only 
buy providing they already have a pur- 
chaser in their own country for such 
goods, for the simple reason that if 
they place an order here without pre- 
viously having sold against it, they 
may find when the goods are delivered 
an improvement in their own exchange, 
which would mean a_ severe loss to 
them, as their competitors in their own 
country would be able then to obtain 
exchange on the United States at a 
much better rate expressed in their own 
money, and would therefore be able to 
sell goods much cheaper than the mer- 
chant who bought when the exchange 
of his own country was in a more de- 
preciated state. 


A CONCRETE CASE 


We will take the case of one of the 
exchanges which has improved recently. 
A merchant in Portugal during June 
buys goods in the United States to the 
extent of $250,000 and as the exchange 
ruling at that time was $9.60 for each 
hundred escudos, he would have paid 
I's. 2,604,166 to purchase these goods 
in the United States. The rate fluctu- 
ated considerably in June and at one 
time was $13.60 for each hundred 
«scudos, so that his competitors in Port- 


‘| could have purchased similar 


coods for $250,000 and would have 








E. F. DAVIES 
Managing Director Banco Nacional Ultramarino 


Mr. Davies has had wide experience in inter- 
national finance and banking, having resided 
and worked in several countries of the continent 
of Europe. He was a bank manager in London 
at the age of twenty-four, and was formerly 
foreign manager of the London County West- 
minster and Parr’s Bank, Ltd. During the 
early months of the war he served as chairman 
of the Committee of English and Foreign 
Banks on Exchange in London, which commit- 
tee resumed official rates for foreign exchange 
in September, 1914, the quotations of such rates 
having been stopped at the outbreak of the 
war. This enabled the mechanism of exchange 
and trade to be set in motion again. 

Mr. Davies, who was financial 
viser to the British Government 
war, recently arrived in America after a visit 
to the numerous branches of his institution 
throughout South America, as well as to Spain, 
France, Holland, Germany and the Scandina- 
vian countries in which he made a close study 
of financial and business conditions. 


expert ad- 
during the 


paid in their own currency Escudos 
1,838,250 or about forty per cent. less, 
consequently the merchant who placed 
his order when the exchange was $9.60 
would find himself with goods on his 
hands which it would be absolutely im- 
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possible to sell at the price that he had 
calculated on selling at, as his competi- 
tors would be able, owing to the ap- 
preciation of the domestic exchange, to 
sell identical goods at a price thirty- 
five per cent. cheaper than he could 
afford to, and still make a profit. 

From the point of view of the 
United States, now that several of the 
exchanges—especially the Allied ex- 
changes—are so depreciated, there is 
far less chance of orders being placed 
in this country, and it is only natural 
that countries with depreciated ex- 
changes will work with one another as 
far as possible, which would naturally 
give to Germany a very great hold on 
the markets of the world; moreover, 
with regard to the question of the large 
purchases of German exports, it must 
be remembered that after the armistice 
many countries bought millions of 
marks for purpose of speculation, and 
the fact that the Municipal Issues of 
Germany were sent to a great height 
shows how the foreign purchasers of 
marks endeavored to place their money 
in something that bore a greater inter- 
est to them than bank balances. It is 
only natural, therefore, that as so many 
people hold marks when the German 
traveler comes round he is surprised 
to find he can obtain three or four times 
the amount of orders he probably an- 
ticipated, which is due to the following 
reasons :— 


(a) The prospective purchaser in 
the foreign country in many 
cases held German marks, which 
he is only too happy to turn into 
goods when 

The prices compare very favor- 
ably with the prices of goods 
from other countries. 


(b) 


It must not be thought that the goods 
of the United States are not required. 
They are in many countries an urgent 
necessity today, but as I have shown 
in the case of the Portuguese merchant 
—which is applicable to many other 
other countries—even those who have 
money abroad fear to buy here in case 
they get caught in the exchanges. 

Once the fact is established that the 
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present state of the exchanges is an 
obstacle to international trade and pre- 
vents foreign nations from buying from 
the United States, it becomes necessary 
to see whether, considering that pre- 
war standards no longer exist, it is not 
possible to find a means whereby this 
dislocation may in part be obviated. 


EXTERNAL DEBTS AS FACTORS IN THE 
EXCHANGE PROBLEM 


It would appear that a great deal of 
the difficulty with regard to the foreign 
exchanges, in a greater measure than 
might be thought, results from the bur- 
den of external debt contracted by the 
Allies during the war. There is little 
doubt that this external debt is a pow- 
erful factor in the exchange problem; 
the very fact that the Allies are so in- 
debted to the United States and Great 
Britain without a doubt helps to keep 
their depreciated currency in its de- 
preciated state, and the amount of such 
debt, when converted into their own 
currency at the depreciated rate of ex- 


change, assumes very tremendous fig- 
ures. 

Do the Allied debts have a depre- 
ciating influence on Allied exchanges? 
Is there a lack of confidence? 

I would like to answer these two 
points together, because one has a cer- 


tain relation to the other. I think it 
will be found that the debts do in gen- 
eral influence the exchange, although 
on the surface this influence is not so 
apparent. 

In the case of the pound sterling it 
is very apparent, but as some countries 
are neither paying interest nor capital 
in payment of loans made to them by 
the United States and Great Britain, 
it might be contended that such loans 
at present do not affect the exchange, 
which is quite wrong. 

Every experienced trader or dealer 
in international exchange knows that 
confidence and sentiment play their 
part in the exchanges and that confi- 
dence and sentiment have to be reck- 
oned with both inside and outside a 
country when gauging the present and 
forecasting the future. A study of ex- 
ternal trade for several years past of 
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some countries shows that the present 
low value of exchange is not always 
justified by trade and other returns and 
the extra depreciation creating the 
present low basis has in some cases 
been caused partly by this lack of con- 
fidence and sentiment apart from spec- 
ulation. 

Governments have endeavored to 
check the continued fall of domestic ex- 
change—that is, the rise of foreign cur- 
rencies—by various measures, prohibit- 
ing the remittance of funds abroad, etc. 
These measures have invariably failed 
in application, with the result that for- 
eign values (coupons, checks, etc.) 
have been sent abroad and not sold in 
the home markets, and the proceeds 
kept abroad. In some cases foreign re- 
mittances have been diverted abroad 
owing to government legislation, goods 
have been sent abroad and the money 
allowed to accumulate there because 
week by week the owners saw their 
domestic exchange fall in value vis-a- 
wis abroad, and their moneys held 


abroad increase in value when express- 
ed in their own currency. 

People feared forced loans, increased 
taxation, etc., and they acted as men- 
tioned above. Fresh low figures were 
shown for their domestic exchanges, as 
the demand for exchange abroad was 
not fed by the usual sale of foreign 
drafts, coupons, etc., and the situation 
gradually became worse. 

Apart from these reasons of lack of 
confidence and sentiment, it was argued 
—rightly or wrongly—that the Allied 
debts were so enormous, expressed in 
their own currency, that their ultimate 
payment would still further depreciate 
the exchange, or at least keep the ex- 
changes in their present depreciated 
state. 

There are many people who would 
extend credit to Allied firms for goods 
that would help them to produce and 
export, but they are afraid to do so 
owing to the fear that the debtors may 
not be able to pay the possible extra 
premium on foreign exchange that may 
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be current at the maturity of the credit. 

Foreign investors who would perma- 
nently invest in Allied enterprises to 
make a profit of (a) high interest; (b) 
a possible appreciation of capital by 
currency appreciation, fear to venture 
their money, owing not only to the in- 
ternal but also to the external debts 
of the countries concerned. In other 
words, a (partly unwarranted) lack of 
confidence has been engendered, and I 
think if something could be done to give 
confidence and security for the future, 
exchanges would possibly improve and 
trade also. 


EXCESSIVE ISSUES OF PAPER CURRENCY 


It has been stated in many quarters 
that the depreciation of foreign ex- 
change is entirely a result of the inter- 
nal issue of too much paper money, 
but I think it will be found that the 
depreciated exchange causes a certain 
percentage of the increase in the issue 
of paper money. 

To make this point quite clear we will 
take the case of a country whose ex- 
change stands at a certain depreciated 
level today; tomorrow, either through 
government purchases of foreign ex- 
change for payment of interest on loans 
abroad or purchases by government or 
individuals of necessities, the exchange 
still further depreciates owing to insuffi- 
ciency of foreign exchange for sale on 
their market. 

With the new low level of exchange 
imported goods, even those already im- 
ported and in the shops, are often 
raised to a higher price, prices of such 
goods following exchange; moreover, it 
has been found that the cost of food- 
stuffs and goods actually produced in 
the country rise in price, following the 
exchange, in one way because neighbor- 
ing countries offer higher prices (ex- 
pressed in their own exchange) for 
such goods than the price in the home 
country. Therefore, the cost of living 
is increased, and the increased cost of 
living makes it necessary for everyone 
to carry more notes in order to meet 
daily expenditures, especially in coun- 
tries where checks are not the general 
means of payment. Peasants and others 
selling their produce are often paid in 
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notes on the higher basis, and as many 
of these people are not used to keeping 
banking accounts the notes, instead of 
flowing back into the banks, and from 
the banks into the state bank or banks, 
are hoarded. 

I do not in any way wish to mini- 
mize the effect that the internal de- 
preciation in currency has on the ex- 
change, but in many cases I think that 
this point of the effect that the ap- 
preciation of foreign exchanges has on 
the issue of notes is worthy of consid- 
eration. During the war England oft- 
en saw how a small amount of pounds 
sterling offered on a foreign market 
“at best” because the sale had to be ef- 
fected, created a new low value for the 
pound sterling owing to the lack of 
buyers, and that on the new low level 
business was done on the following day, 
and if at the end of the day even a 
small amount of pounds sterling was 
offered for which there were no keen 
buyers, a still further low level was 
created. 

In the case of some of the Allied 
countries practically the same thing has 
been happening for some time past— 
the demand for foreign currency on 
their market is greater than the supply, 
and such excess demand has often 
created new low values; the new low 
value of their domestic exchange ex- 
pressed in foreign currency created a 
rise in the cost of living internally, 
with a further increase in the notes is- 
sued. This problem is a very complex 
one, and it is at times very difficult to 
say whether an increase in the note 
issue has depreciated the exchange or 
whether a depreciation in the exchange 
has occasioned a further increase in the 
note issue. 

It would be interesting in connection 
with the amounts of the notes issued 
in the Allied countries to know the 
amount of notes that are in active cir- 
culation. It is estimated in some coun- 
tries that more than fifty per cent. of 
the amount of the notes issued are not 
in active circulation, but are hoarded. 
This hoarding is due to a variety of 
causes, which are generally well known, 
and of which I will simply mention 
two:— 
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(a) Hoarding of notes owing to 
peasant classes having made 
large sums of money and not be- 
ing used to keeping banking ac- 
counts, rather favoring the long 
stocking. 

Hoarding of notes by people 
anticipating increased taxation, 
forced loans, etc., that they think 
their government might impose. 


STATE OF THE EXPORT TRADE 


The unemployment question is get- 
ting acute in many countries. A great 
deal of employment naturally depends 
upon export trade; the present state 
of this trade is in part due to the (a) 
cost of goods (b) decrease of purchas- 
ing power abroad due to a variety of 
causes, in which depreciation of ex- 
exchange vis-a-vis United States plays 
a large part. 

In regard to point “a” the remedy 
in part is in the hands of labor, and 
if labor will only consider its future 
with sound common sense, much dis- 
tress might be avoided. 


POSITION OF THE GERMAN MARK 


On the other hand, manufacturers 
state that the low value of the mark in 
many cases diverts orders to Germany 
owing to the cheaper labor in that 
country. 

When Germany lost the war it was 
only natural that her exchange de- 
preciated, but after the first few falls 
in value of the mark, due to this fact, 
I greatly doubt whether the mark 
would be where it is today if the ad- 
vice of the German authorities had been 
taken when the west bank of the Rhine 
was occupied. 

It is common knowledge that there 
were rules and regulations in Germany 
during the war in connection with the 
remittance of funds abroad, and the im- 
port and export business was regulated 
on similar lines. In a country like 
Germany, with a disciplined people like 
the Germans, these regulations were 
well enforced and productive of better 
‘sults than in many other countries not 

well organized. 
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When the west bank of the Rhine was 
occupied the German authorities asked 
that the regulations respecting imports 
and exports and remittances abroad 
should be allowed to remain in force, 
especially as foreign banks were open- 
ing in the occupied zones. 

Nearly two years ago I wrote a let- 
ter to one of the leading London daily 
papers drawing attention to this state 
of affairs in the occupied zones and 
pointing out that if the recommenda- 
tions made by Germany to seal up the 
“Hole in the West,” as the Germans 
termed it, were not followed it would 
be as prejudicial to the Allied Powers 
as it was to Germany, and would make 
it almost impossible for German to ful- 
fil the obligations of the peace treaty. 

I also stated that “unless something 
is done quickly to take in hand the ex- 
change position of the world, grave con- 
sequences may be the result, owing to 
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the increase in prices caused by the ex- 
change depreciations, which benefit no 
one.” 

No notice at the time was taken of 
the view of bankers and business men 
visiting that country, and the result is 
what it is today. To blame Germany is 
futile, especially when one remembers 
that the German authorities predicted 
what would happen if this “Hole in the 
West” was not closed, namely, the de- 
moralization of the mark. 

Has it ever been considered how much 
of the depreciation of the mark has been 
caused by the Allies? Owing to the 
breaking of the German exchange and 
customs ring by the Allies, those Ger- 
mans who wished to send money, etc., 
out of the country had an admirable op- 
portunity for doing so. For instance, 
we will investigate some of the opera- 
tions that took place when the terri- 
tories were occupied. 

Through the “Hole in the West” 
many people were enabled to buy mil- 
lions of German marks. In many cases 
the sellers of these marks—often Ger- 
man individuals and private firms—ob- 
tained foreign currencies for the marks, 
which without a doubt they did not sell 
on their own market, but retained, and 
there is little doubt that they retain 
them even to this day. These operations 
show an enormous profit expressed in 
their own currency, and were no doubt 
occasioned by fear of forced loans, levy 
on capital, taxes, possible action of the 
Allies, probable demands of the new 
Republican German Government, etc. 

“he purchaser of the marks had them 





credited to an account which they open- 
ed with a bank abroad, in many cases 
in the occupied territory; the bank in 
the occupied territory in many cases 
bought Germany treasury bills and had 
deposits with other banks, thereby plac- 
ing funds at the disposal of the Ger- 
man Government, and a proportion of 
such mark deposits no doubt went into 
advances to customers, and thus helped 
to finance German trade. 

When one considers the many mil- 
lions of marks that must have been 
bought by the whole world, and espe- 
cially by the Allies, the effect on the 
German exchange is apparent. 

The wild rush to buy marks at that 
time was followed by difficulties to 
many people in foreign countries when 
the mark began to fall in value and 
the margins on the price had to be 
maintained. One still remembers the 
first financial squeeze after the armis- 
tice in Spain and how it was caused. 
The money in Germany is locked up, 
unless the holder takes a great loss, 
and that money so locked up has caused 
embarrassment and loss to many firms, 
who consequently were forced to cur- 
tail their purchases abroad. Instead of 
taking an exchange loss, many prefer 
to buy German goods, as they are 
cheaper, and in this way they utilize 
their marks. 

I know there are many people who 
state that the exchange would be worse 
if it had not been for the buying of the 
German mark by people abroad, which 
in the normal course of events is quite 
correct, but as many people in Germany 
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were anxious to get their money out of 
the country, the normal course was not 
followed, and the normal effect of pur- 
chases of marks was not accomplished ; 
moreover, the supply was very much 
greater than the demand for obvious 
reasons. 

It has been stated on many sides that 
the Germans themselves wish to see a 
still further depreciation of their cur- 
rency, as it helps them in the foreign 
markets. I must say that I am not in 
agreement with this statement, and I 
think that the German authorities 
would very much like to arrest the de- 
preciation of the mark, because the de- 
preciation of the mark naturally means 
further inflation and increases the cost 
of living in Germany. Everyone knows 
that the cost of living in countries with 
depreciated currencies follows the de- 
preciation of the currency, but it does 
not follow at once. 

Anyone who has visited Germany re- 
cently knows that the cost of living in 
that country is cheaper for all persons 
coming from other countries with less 
depreciated currencies, but the cost of 
living in Germany must rise with the 
further depreciation of the mark, and 
the grave difficulties that this will ulti- 
mately cause to the German govern- 
ment are in no way compensated by any 
advantages that they may reap in trade; 
in fact, the danger is so great that the 
Allies in their own interests must give 
every heed to the question. 

The woeful cry is raised today that 
Germany is beating the rest of the 
world by reason of her exchange posi- 
tion. 

One cannot expect Germany to pay 
the reparations without exporting a tre- 
mendous quantity of goods. Even if it 
were possible for taxation in Germany 
to yield a surplus over government ex- 
penditure and the surplus were used to 
help pay the reparations, it would only 
produce one-eighth of the amount ex- 
pressed in foreign currency at the rate 
of 200 marks to the dollar that it would 
at the rate of twenty-five marks to the 
dollar; so that Germany relies on ex- 
ports to find the money for the Allies. 
Can she do it? Apparently not; at 
least, earnest revision seem necessary. 
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There is a fearful orgy of specula- 
tion in Germany at present, and all past 
experience would point to trouble in the 
future, quite apart from reparations. 

Reparation payments have the same 
effect on the German exchange as 
money expended on imports without 
having the benefit that imports might 
possibly yield, and unless exports equal 
imports there is an adverse trade bal- 
ance which reacts on the exchange. 

To balance accounts all debtor coun- 
tries should export and all creditor 
countries should import, and in that lies 
the difficulty. 


USE OF A PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


The suggestion made in England and 
the United States that the imposition of 
import duties would protect home indus- 
tries is a very dangerous one at present 
as both are creditor countries vis-a-vis 
many other countries. The duty on im- 
ported goods suggested by various Brit- 
ish and American manufacturers would 
merely make the exchanges of those 
debtor countries exporting dutiable 
goods much worse and would prevent 
them buying in turn from America and 
Great Britain. The question of import 
duties is a very complex one and de- 
mands the greatest care in handling it, 
especially at the present time. 


BALANCING BUDGETS AND STOPPING 
THE PRINTING PRESS 


Many remedies have been advised, 
but practically nothing has been done. 
To simply remain placid and state that 
Europe must work harder and spend 
less, balance budgets, stop the printing 
press, etc., is to fiddle while Rome is 


burning. It is late in the day, but even 
now something, I feel sure, could be 
done if the subject be taken in hand at 
once. 

The following points demand elucida- 
tion :— 


(a) How can the foreign exchanges 
be so improved that foreign 
countries can buy from the 
United States? 

How can the Allies be helped to 
balance their budgets and stop 
the printing press? 


(b) 
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Firstly, we must ask ourselves what 
caused the depreciation and collapse of 
many foreign currencies? The collapse 
was caused, inter alia, by— 


(1) The large debts contracted 
abroad, which although no _ interest 
whatever may have been paid, hang 
over the heads of the respective states 
and cause lack of confidence and dis- 
content, as it is argued that the debts 
were incurred in the interests of all and 
that the strong countries should pay for 
the weaker. 

(2) The fear of some governments to 
impose taxation to enable them to bal- 
ance their budgets. 

(3) The demand that arose in all 
countries after the armistice for the 
purchase of goods abroad in anticipa- 
tion of a continued trade boom (this 
against all experience of the past and 

inst the advice of all far-seeing busi- 

s men). The countries that could 

balance their budgets, and whose 
imports even then were greater than 
r exports, were also large buyers, 





and the payment that had to be made 
abroad naturally created a demand for 
far more foreign currency than was 
available, which was accentuated by 
large speculative purchases of German 
marks. 

(4) Printing press and other causes. 

(5) The doubt that Germany will be 
able to pay reparations. 


The errors that have already occurred 
cannot be rectified, but there is surely 
something that can be done. A visit in 
many countries today shows their diffi- 
cult situation. The cessation of trade 
is causing trouble on all sides, and we 
all depend on one another. 

The question of the war debts of the 
Allies and reparations to be made by 
Germany must be faced, and faced bold- 
ly, otherwise a collapse in Central Eu- 
rope might occur, which will be far 
more costly and far harder to solve than 
the problems of today. Unbiased judg- 
ment and common sense must prevail 
on all sides. The international ex- 
change difficulties have been greatly ac- 
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centuated by the continued fall and the 
probability of a further fall in the Ger- 
man exchange. The German exchange 
and Germany’s foreign exchange busi- 
ness affect the exchanges of many other 
countries, and the German exchange is 
bound up with the reparation. 

A study of their figures shows that 
time must be given to Germany in which 
to pay interest, etc., and any lack of 
elasticity in the collection of the repara- 
tion payments will have the same effect 
on them as it would on an insolvent 
firm. 

It will be apparent that the question 
of the improvement of the foreign ex- 
changes can only be considered in con- 
junction with the German mark and the 
reparation payments. 


CLEARING-HOUSE FOR ALLIED DEBTS 


Would not a clearing-house for inter- 
Allied debts and reparations help to re- 
move some of the present difficulties? 
Is it not possible to make the repara- 
tion liquid? If all inter-Allied debts 
could be “cleared” through a clearing- 
house it would concentrate the repara- 
tions in fewer hands and in the strong- 
est hands financially and the question of 
a revision would possibly become less 
difficult and help avert a possible Cen- 
tral European collapse. 

The above together with commodity 
loans would certainly help the Allies 
to balance their budgets. It could be 
made conditional that the clearing-house 
scheme would only be agreed to provid- 
ing that the participants showed how 
they would balance their budgets. 

One must not forget today that if the 
the more creditor countries balance their 
budgets and improve their currencies 
they make it only more difficult for 
other countries which do not balance 
their budgets to buy from them; so that 
the more creditor countries balance their 
budgets and improve their exchanges 
the more orders will go elsewhere un- 
less other countries follow their ex- 
ample, because it widens still farther 
the ecart between foreign depreciated 
currencies and the dollar. 

_ With regard to German competition, 
if only the Russian situation could be 
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cleared up Germany would neglect 
many markets if she could devote her 
activities to that country, as the needs 
of Russia are very great. 

I believe it has been stated that 
American public opinion is not yet ripe 
for a discussion of an “inter-Allied debt 
clearing-house,” but America as a busi- 
ness nation would certainly be open to 
a discussion of the best methods of 
helping her foreign trade. 

The past months must have shown 
America what is happening on all sides, 
and her capable bankers and business 
men who have traveled Europe and 
other continents recently must see that 
if present conditions continue or get 
worse, American trade will greatly 
suffer. 

A visit through Europe after the 
armistice and the then state of foreign 
exchanges plainly showed that a crisis 
was bound to come, but when it was 
pointed out the majority refused to be- 
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lieve it. ‘Today all indications point to 
a still worse crisis coming from one 
quarter just when affairs in some cases 
are slowly beginning to move again in 
the right direction. Mutual concentra- 
tion, quick action and a long view are 
necessary if a catastrophe is to be 
avoided. 

Once the Allied debts and German 
reparations had been cleared up, thus 
establishing every basis possible for a 
return of confidence, the question of the 
rehabilitation of the foreign exchanges 
should be dealt with and a close work- 
ing arrangement between the United 
States and Great Britain would have 
the best results. 

A great many plans have been pro- 
posed to enable necessitous countries in 
Europe to solve their exchange prob- 
lems, but many authorities in the large 
creditor countries usually preface their 
plans with the remark that such coun- 
tries must first balance their budgets, 
stop the printing press and reduce gov- 
ernment expediture. 

These theoretical ideas are excellent, 
and it must be apparent to all that if 
debtor countries in Europe could do 
that, there would be little need of out- 
side help and only minor difficulties, as 
the exchange position is merely the re- 
flection of the economic position—that 
is, the effect and not the cause. 


IMPROVING THE ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
OF DEBTOR COUNTRIES 


The question of the day is, ““How can 
debtor countries improve their economic 
position and buy freely again in the 
markets of the world?” 

Firstly, they must be helped to bal- 
ance their budgets and reduce expendi- 
ture, as once they have balanced their 
budgets their exchange will improve, 
facilitating their purchases abroad. 

Why is it that they cannot balance 
their budgets? 

One of the chief reasons is the ad- 
verse trade balance. 

The adverse trade balance means that 
there is more demand for foreign cur- 
rencies than the market supplies, con- 
sequently the debtor countries find their 
exchange always depreciating and the 
depreciated exchange increases: 
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(a) The cost of living. 
(b) The cost of government service. 
(c) The cost of all imports. 


In order to meet the increased ex- 
penditure, the printing press is re- 
sorted to, which still further depreciates 
their exchange by creating lack of con- 
fidence. 

This vicious circle makes it impos- 
sible to balance budgets. 

Is there any plan whereby neces- 
sitous countries can be helped to balance 
their budgets? 

The question is answered by finding a 
solution for rectifying the adverse trade 
balance. 

In several countries the adverse trade 
balance can be rectified by loans with 
the certainty of repayment at maturity. 
If the amount of such adverse balance 
could be supported by foreign loans for 
such a period as would permit a debtor 
country to increase exports and balance 
imports, the exchange position would be 
quickly rectified. 


LOANS TO RECTIFY ADVERSE 
TRADE BALANCES 


FOREIGN 


A foreign loan should be made to 
such countries representing the amount 
of the adverse trade balance over the 
necessary period, which may be in some 
cases three to five years only. 

Such a loan would immediately re- 
lieve the situation by eliminating the 
excess demand for foreign currency and 
the exchange would soon improve there- 
by having the following effect :— 


(a) As an excess demand for foreign 


currency has an accumulative 
effect and unduly depreciates the 
domestic exchange so the relief 
of the exchange in the plan sug- 
gested would also have an ac- 
cumulative effect in improving 
the exchange. 
The improving exchange would 
force out the foreign moneys 
hoarded abroad and still further 
help in appreciating domestic 
exchange. 

(c) As the exchange improves the ad- 
verse trade balance expressed in 
the money of the debtor countries 
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will become less and less; this 
will— 


(1) Reduce the cost of living. 

(2) Reduce government expenditure 
at home and abroad. 

(3) Reduce the amount of notes in 
circulation. 

(4) Render easier the balancing of 
budgets. 


In this way the vicious circle that an 
adverse trade balance under present cir- 
cumstances creates is broken, and the 
economic life of the country lends itself 
more easily to be straightened out. 

How would the loans be made? The 
loan or loans should not be paid in 
cash, but in raw materials and mer- 
chandise to help restore the life of the 
country, so that the proceeds of the 
loan would only be used for necessary 
productive purposes. 

If loans are not forthcoming creditor 
countries will feel the effects as much 
as debtor countries by increased unem- 
ployment, ete., as no nation can stand 
alone today. 

The majority of necessitous countries 
look to the United States of America 
and Great Britain to aid them in their 
temporary difficulties, not from a 
charity view point but from self- 
interest. European countries want to 
buy American and British goods, but 
America and Britain must make it pos- 
sible for such purchases to be made. 
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It is a business proposition, but the 
longer it is delayed the more difficult 
will be the solution. 


New York Banker Reviews Conditions in Europe 


and in England, as compared with 

conditions a year ago, was re- 
ported by James Heckscher, vice- presi- 
dent of the Irvi ing National Bank, New 
York, upon his return from a trip of 
three months to the United Kingdom 
and countries of Central Europe. 

‘The improvement in Germany,” he 
said, “is patent in many ways. Travel- 
ing is now easier. Living conditions are 
more stable and comfortable. The 
ciange has been gradual, and the tran- 


[saint ‘MENT both in Germany 


sition from conditions as they were 
back to normal is still far from com- 
plete. Nevertheless, the people seem to 
be on the upgrade, and in my mind 
there is no dcubt that in industry and 
commerce they eventually will come 
back. 

“For one thing, they are working 
hard. They realize that in labor lies 
their salvation. Factories are busy in 
the industrial centers, and unemploy- 
ment is comparatively small. Wages 
are lower than in most other countries, 
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and the low value of the mark has had 
a pronounced effect on labor and pro- 
duction costs. As a result the Allied 
countries are handicapped in competi- 
tion with their recent foes. The Ger- 
mans can undersell them on nearly all 
classes of finished goods. 

“Financial problems constitute the 
most serious obstacle to Germany’s re- 
habilitation. Among German bankers 
I found doubt, which apparently was 
sincere, that the country will be able 
to meet its reparations obligations ac- 
cording to the program laid down for 
it by the Allies. Given a postpone- 
ment of some years, they believe it can 
be done, but without a breathing spell 
in which to get under way, they are 
very dubious. Taxation there is now 
very high. Incomes of 200,000 marks 
—only about $2,000 a year in our 
money at the present rate of exchange 
—pay sixty per cent. to the govern- 
ment. And other taxes are so numer- 


ous that they leave the individual com- 
paratively little to live on. 
“The depreciation of the mark, while 


it gives the Germans an advantage in 
selling abroad, becomes a serious handi- 
cap on purchases from other countries. 
Speculation unquestionably has helped 
to lessen its value, but other influences 
have had a still greater effect. To 
make its reparations payments, the 
German Government has had to sell 
marks to a considerable extent in for- 
eign countries, and in consequence the 
note issue has been increasing week by 
week. Then, too, because of the de- 
preciation, individuals have been using 
every means to get their money out of 
the country and changed into some form 
that promises greater stability. The 
crops this year have been good; food 
is plentiful for those who can pay, and 
the buying power of the mark is ap- 
proximately three times greater in Ger- 
many than its exchange value_ is 
abroad. 

“In England, the coal strike hit trade 
hard, though it helped some concerns to 
dispose of surplus stocks of merchan- 
dise. Britain’s coal exports now have 
been increased, but if her industries are 
to be placed on a basis where they can 
compete with trade rivals, the cost of 


steam coal must be reduced. Liquida- 
tion has proceeded throughout the King- 
dom to a considerable extent, and con- 
ditions are improving, though slowly. 
“In several countries I heard dis- 
cussed a suggestion that the nations 
should get together and stabilize ex- 
change by international agreement. 
This, of course, cannot be done. It is 
both impractical and impracticable. 
The only way to restore a stable equili- 
brium is for the nations to go to work. 
When one figures that all Russia and 
the Near East have no money with 
which to buy, and that the purchasing 
power of Central Europe is low, it is 
plain why there is stagnation in world 
trade. The problems involved cannot 
be solved by any artificial makeshift; 
their solution must come through the 
application of economic principles. 
“In Czechoslovakia the situation was 
far from prosperous, particularly in the 
iron industry, one of the most impor- 
tant of the republic’s enterprises. Re- 
lations between countries in Central Eu- 
rope and the Balkans are far from sat- 
isfactory. These nations are not work- 
ing in harmony. Racial animosities and 
national spirit interfere with commer- 
cial as well as political adjustment. 
Many persons, indeed, doubt that the 
present alignment of countries in that 
part of the world can be permanent. 
As an instance notwithstanding the 
difficult conditions, these countries have 
been putting up tariff barriers against 
one another. As a result, Austria last 
year imported wheat from Manchuria, 
although there was wheat to be had in 
Jugoslavia next door. Czechoslovakia 
was overloaded with sugar, but Austria 
could get none of it because the feeling 
between the countries was so bitter that 
trade was virtually prohibited. 
“German Austria is in bad shape. 
Of the 6,000,000 population to which 
the country has been reduced, 2,000,000 
are in Vienna. It is doubtful that the 
nation can continue as at present con- 
stituted. Seemingly it must join some 
more powerful country, unless it can 
obtain somewhere a large foreign cred- 
it. And naturally, no one wants to ad- 


vance such a credit. Food is to be had. 
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provided one can pay. Living, as re- 
flected by hotel costs, is inexpensive as 
compared with the United States, but 


the people have no money. There are 
few industries left, and the country is 
suffering greatly from lack of fuel.” 


Views of Prominent British Financier 


ROMINENT in British finance 
and banking, the views of Rt. 


Hon. Reginald McKenna, who 
has been visiting the United States re- 
cently, will be found of special inter- 
est. On leaving for England, Mr. 
McKenna said: 

“In many respects the situation in 
United States is similar to that in 
gland.” Both countries are grave- 
affected by the serious disor- 
‘ization of the European market. 
hile foreign trade has not the same 
sortance for the United States that 
as for England, it is a branch of 
de which you cannot afford to ne- 
ct. The industrial organization of 


this country, as in my own, has been 
built up to supply a much wider mar- 
ket than the domestic market, and the 
curtailment of foreign demand is neces- 
sarily reflected in general industrial de- 
pression. Under the influence of the 
false standards created by the war, the 
cost of production is still too high here, 
as with us, but this cause of depression 
seems to be slowly disappearing in both 
countries. 

“The situation in the United States 
in one very important particular differs 
from that in England. You produce a 
considerable surplus of food and raw 
materials and sooner or later the 
world’s demand for them is bound to 
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revive. At present the trend of prices 
in your staple products appears more 
likely to be up than down, which gives 
a better color to your outlook here than 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Thanks to the bold and public spirited 
policy of your leading banking institu- 
tions, the financial horizon seems clear 
and though it will probably be some 
considerable time before normal condi- 
tions are restored, I am inclined to say 





RT. HON. REGINALD McKENNA 


Former Chancellor of the Exchequer, Chairman 
London Joint City and Midland Bank, Ltd. 


that the corner is turned. I would like 
to add, however, that it is no time for 
speculation. Recovery is bound to be 
slow, working through a _ period of 
moderate fluctuations, though I hope 
and expect that the tendency will be an 
improving one.” 

Mr. McKenna then paid tribute to the 
ability and energy of American bank- 
ing, manufacturing and commercial 
leaders. Continuing he said: 

“T find that very considerable inter- 
est is taken in the question of the inter- 
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national debts between governments. 
This is a subject upon which I could 
only venture to speak from the British 
point of view. We are large creditors, 
and in the relation to the United States, 
we are also debtors. As a debtor | 
have nothing to say except that Eng- 
land pays her debts. On the other 
hand, speaking as a creditor, m~ opin- 
ion is that England would be selfishly 
wise, having regard only to her indus- 
trial and economic position, to remit the 
obligations due to her. 

“If I dared to tread on dangerous 
ground for a moment it would be to say 
that the influence of the United States 
is indispensable in the councils of the 


world.” 
& 
Great Britain 


ISSUES NEW WORLD LETTER 
OF CREDIT 


Lloyds Bank Lim‘ted has announced 
that it is now prepared to issue a 
“world letter of credit.” 

This new letter of credit may be ob- 
tained at any office of the be’ k by any- 
one requiring it, the sale not being re- 
stricted to customers of the bank. 

The World Letter of Credit is pay- 
able at any office of Lloyds Bank in 
England and Wales, the Isle of Man 
and the Channel Islands; at any branch 
of Barclays Bank Limited, the Lon- 
don County Westminster and Parr’s 
Bank, Limited, the London Joint City 
and Midland Bank, Limited, the Na- 


tional Provincial and Union Bank of 
England, Limited, in places where 


Lloyds Bank is not represented; at the 
National Bank of Scotland, Limited, 
the Bank of Scotland, the Union Bank 
of Scotland, Limited, the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland, Limited, and_ the 
British Linen Bank; the Northern 
Banking Company, Limited, the Prov- 
incial Bank of Ireland, Limited, the 
Hibernian Bank, Limited, and the 
Munster and Leinster Bank, Limited; 
and at the offices of any of Lloyds 
Bank’s foreign correspondents. 
The letter consists of a form 8%4 
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inches by 51% inches in size. It auth- 
orizes the holder to draw upon the 
head office of the bank in London to 
the extent of the total of the credit. 
All payments are made by check or 
sight draft, and are to be endorsed on 
the letter by the paying office. The 
signature of the payee serves for iden- 
tification, and is to be found on a letter 
of indication which accompanies the 
letter of credit. The letters of credit 
are in denominations of £20, £50 and 
£100, but letters for any other sums 
can be obtained. 


BRITISH VIEW OF EXCHANGE 
PROBLEMS 


The September Review of Barclays 
Bank, Limited contains the following 
interesting remarks on the exchange 
situation: 


Tl suggestion emanating from the 
United States that an International Con- 
gress should be held, possibly coincident 
wit!: the forthcoming Disarmament Confer- 
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ence, to discuss the stabilization of the for- 
eign exchanges, has not been received with 
favor in this country, nor has it met with 
any better reception in banking circles on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

In considering the manifold difficulties 
now obstructing world trade, the value of 
international cooperation must not be un- 
derestimated; nevertheless, there is a pro- 
nounced feeling that the theories of the 
situation have already been correctly diag- 
nosed, and that only by a general applica- 
tion of these agreed principles can real im- 
provement be effected. 

There is no one royal and easy path to 
exchange stabilization, in fact, years will 
probably elapse before even the most stren- 
uous and well-directed efforts on the part 
of each country can restore to the complex 
international financial machinery its pre- 
war smoothness of working. The causes of 
the dislocation have already been repeatedly 
and exhaustively discussed, and there is a 
serious danger that another international 
conference, such as that proposed, might re- 
sult in too much reliance being placed upon 
international action and too little upon in- 
dividual effort. Each country must, to a 
very large extent, work out its own salva- 
tion, for the richer nations can only assist 
the poorer by helping them to help them- 
selves and by avoiding such obstructive 
actions as the erection of tariff barriers and 
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the adoption of other similarly narrow and 
short-sighted policies. 

In much the same way, there is a danger 
that in focussing attention on the transient 
encouragement given to exports—when the 
foreign exchange quotations for a currency 
is less than its real value—the more perma- 
nent factors in world competition may be 
given less than their proper value. 

It is important to remember that the in- 
evitable operation of economic. law tends 
automatically to diminish the advantage ob- 
tained from an abnormal depreciation in 
the external value of a currency, since if it 
becomes an effective stimulus and exports 
are thereby increased—then to that extent, 
forces are set in motion which must ulti- 
mately restore the balance between exter- 
nal and internal currency values. Exchange 
margins of this nature are necessarily tem- 
porary and should not be regarded as com- 
parable in importance to the advantage in 
competitive trade obtained by lower costs 
of production. In the case of Germany, 
wholesale prices are approximately sixteen 
times higher than before the war, while at 
the present quotation of 320 marks to the 
£ the exchange rate is also sixteen times 
the prewar parity. In other words an Eng- 
lish paper pound will now purchase as many 
goods in Germany as an English gold pound 
would before the war. 

It is stated that the German people are 
working hard and as far as available statis- 
tics justify any conclusion, it would seem 
that wages in Germany have only risen to 
about twelve times the prewar level. Quite 
apart, therefore, from any question of the 
exchanges, it is apparent that lower costs 
of production give to Germany a sufficiently 
overwhelming advantage in foreign markets. 

It would be little short of a national dis- 
aster if the agitation for legislation to pro- 
tect industry from competition of countries 
with depreciated exchanges, should obscure 
the more important and permanent factor 
of lower production costs, for no form of 
protection yet devised can safeguard our 
industries in so far as foreign markets are 
concerned. 


France 


NEW FRENCH INVESTMENT 
ISSUES 


New industrial investment issues in 
France amounted to approximately 5,- 
500.000,000 francs during the first six 
months of the current year, according 
to figures just received by the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York, from its 
French information service. 

The most striking feature presented 
by the figures was the enormous devel- 
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Sixty million persons use the Portuguese 
language as a means of commercial inter- 
course. Every country where Portuguese is 
spoken is reached directly through the New 
York Agency of the Banco Nacional Ultrama- 
Tino. This institution maintains 78 branches 
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and Paris,and has behind it a record of 57 
years in international trade. 
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opment of bond issues, which amounted 
to almost 4,000,000,000 frances. This in- 
dicates the unwillingness of capitalists 
to invest heavily in shares whose returns 
are bound to be variable at the present 
time of industrial stagnation and de- 
creasing prices. 

A comparatively small number of new 
enterprises is disclosed by the returns, 
which show 480,000,000 in issues of 
new organizations compared to 1172 
millions of increased capital for estab- 
lished enterprises. Investment offer- 
ings of coal mining companies, mainly 
bonds, led the list. 


TO DISCONTINUE LIVING COST 
INDEMNITY 


The French Minister of Finance, M. 
Doumer, in his project for the budget 
of 1922 had intended to discontinue the 
indemnity to counterbalance the high 
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cost of living, amounting to 720 francs 
a year, which is granted to all French 
Government employees. This proposal, 
however, caused such a wave of pro- 
test throughout the country that the 
economies commission of the ministry of 
finances has appointed a special sub- 
commission to make a thorough study of 
the question. 

If the indemnity were suppressed, it 
would mean a saving of 330,000,000 
francs on civil service salaries, 63,000,- 
000 frances on military pay, and 320,- 
000,000 frances on the salaries of rail- 
road employees, thus making a_ total 
economy of 713,000,000 francs, which, 
from the budgetary point of view is a 
very serious consideration. 

The Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, is advised by its French informa- 
tion service that a compromise on this 
question is considered probable. This 
contemplates that the indemnity be 
gradually reduced corresponding to the 
actual decrease in the cost of living. 
Total elimination of the allowance would 
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consequently not be effected for an in- 
determinate period. 


FRENCH ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


The Paris correspondent of the New 
York Times cables that many people in 
Paris financial circles are convinced 
that the worst of the economic crisis is 
over. ‘The wheat and wine harvests 
have been excellent and a general in- 
dustrial improvement is noted, especial- 
ly in the metallurgical trades. While the 
government budget is certainly not yet 
on an entirely sound basis, the corre- 
spondent reports that real progress has 
been made and that the Government 
next year will only have to borrow one- 
half of what it borrowed this year. In 
addition the treasury will probably re- 
pay the Bank of France 2,000,000,000 
francs on account of the bank’s ad- 
vances of 25,000,000,000. The finan- 
cial policy of the government is to 
gradually reduce these advances until 
gold payments can be restored. While 
there are some people in France who 
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improbable that their theories will pre- 
vail. The currency inflation in Ger- 
many is causing French opinion to tend 
more and more favorably to the plan of 
reparations in kind as it is evident that 
if present tendencies continue the mark 
will soon have no value. 


Italy 


ITALIAN GOVERNMENT 
REVENUES INCREASE 


Advices received by Rodolfo Bolla, 
American representative of the Banco 
di Roma, show that the Italian Treas- 
ury receipts for the fiscal year July 1, 
1929 to June 30, 1921 amounted to 
approximately eleven billion lire (lire 
11.000,000,000) an increase over the 
pre ar figures of more than 500 per 
cel 

1¢€ principal sources and amounts 
of | © revenue are the following: 
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Profits from Government 
business administrations.lire 3,100,000,000 


This extraordinary increase in rev- 
enue is the result of the constructive 
policy of the Italian Government to- 
wards meeting the country’s financial 
problems caused by Italy’s contribu- 
tion to the Allied cause in the great war. 

When the rest of the legislation and 
fiscal plans of governments are put in 
operation it is expected that the na- 
tional budget will be balanced. 


ITALY ONE OF THE BRIGHT 
SPOTS OF EUROPE 


The Rome correspondent of the New 
York Times reports Frank A. Vander- 
lip’s impressions of the economic situa- 
tion of Italy as follows: 


The spirit with which the Italian people 
are attacking their problems is better than 
that in any other country I have seen. There 
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is here a “new Italy,” with everywhere a 
striking spirit in industrial activity. 

After interviewing the important labor 
leaders and employers I am convinced that 
Italian labor recognizes the necessity for 
production and is animated by a spirit of 
cooperation which I have not found else- 
where in Europe. No revolutionary senti- 
ment of any importance exists; instead I 
find labor and capital developing with sym- 
pathetic and mutual understanding each 
other’s problems. Italy’s wealth consists of 
its supply of highly skilled labor at moder- 
ate wages, together with a valuable thor- 
ough understanding of the trade needs of 
other nations, which justify the investment 
of American capital, notwithstanding the 
budget deficit and the unfavorable foreign 
trade balance. 

I believe the labor difficulties and other 
problems are being wisely handled by the 
government. In fact, Italy is certainly one 
of the bright spots I have met over there. 


PREPARING FOREIGN TRADE 
EXPANSION 


In the furtherance of the program for 
the expansion of her international trade, 
Italy is negotiating a new commercial 
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treaty with Brazil. This new treaty 
with the great South American repub- 
lic is looked upon with favor by Italian 
foreign trade interests owing to the 
great possibility of future business re- 
lations between the two countries. 

To further cement cordial relations 
between the two countries, the Italian 
and Brazilian governments have con- 
cluded a new treaty concerning the 
legal status of Italian immigrants in 
Brazil. This treaty was signed in 
Rome on October 9 by the Brazilian 
ambassador, Dr. DeSouza Dantas, and 
by Commander DeMichelis, Italian 
plenipotentiary. 

Among other provisions the new 
treaty provides for the equality of Ital- 
ian citizens with citizens of Brazil in 
so far as the workmen’s compensation 
law is concerned, and further provides 
for the recognition of contracts nego- 
tiated in Italy to which Italian immi- 
grants to Brazil are parties, and also 
engages the two governments to facili- 
tate agreements with the individual 
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states of Brazil with reference to the 
working conditions of Italian subjects. 


CONSTRUCTING WORLD’S 
LARGEST ELECTRIC PLANT 


The progressive emancipation of 
Italy from foreign domination in the 
matter of raw materials, especially of 
coal and iron, is strikingly exemplified 
by the planning and construction of 
what will be, when completed, the 
world’s largest electric steel plant. 

This modern establishment is being 
built by the famous Fiat Company, 
which in addition to providing its own 
great automobile works with this new 
plant, is preparing to organize another 
corporation for the development of elec- 
tric steel production in Italy and also 
abroad. 

These statements should set at rest 
the various rumors circulated within 
the past several months as to the re- 
ported acquiring of control in the Fiat 
by foreign interests, and establish once 

nd for all the complete independence 


of this great pioneer and modern Ital- 
ian industry. 


ITALIAN COMMERCE 
EXPANDING 


The expansion of Italian commercial 
activities is evidenced by the incorpora- 
tion of new commercial organizations 
during the month of August, 1921. 
Ninety-five new corporations were or- 
ganized during the month with a cap- 
ital of lire 160,000,000. During the 
same month ninety-two Italian commer- 
cial corporations increased their capital 
to the extent of lire 192,000,000. 

In the merchant marine field, Italy’s 
steady business progress is indicated by 
the fact that one of the leading Italian 
navigation companies has during 1921 
increased its fleet by four new cargo 
boats. 


PROGRESS OF ITALIAN 
INDUSTRY 


The steady growth and improvement 
of Italian industry is reflected in the in- 
937 
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creasing importation of coal, notwith- 
standing the great development of 
hydro-electric power in Italy. 

England has now resumed her ex- 
portation of coal to Italy, again taking 
first place, shipping a grand total of 
365,000 tons during the first half of 
September, 1921. 


ACQUIRES CONTROL OF MAIN 
RAILWAYS IN AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY 


According to advices received by the 
New York office of the Banco di Roma, 
Italy has acquired the majority owner- 
ship of the “Sudbahn” Company of 
Vienna. 

This company controls the principal 
trunk line railway system of Austria- 
Hungary, the main line of which con- 
nects Vienna with Trieste, Budapest 
and Prague, and traverses one of the 
richest sections of Central Europe. 
Economically, the control of this trans- 
portation system will be of great ad- 
vantage not only to Italy but also to 
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the territories, which it serves, furnish- 
ing these territories with an efficient out- 
let for their commerce through Trieste 
and also Venice, redounding at the same 
time to the great advantage of the busi- 
ness prosperity of the ports of Trieste 
and Venice. 


South America 


CONDITIONS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA IMPROVE 


According to reports received by the 
United States Department of Commerce 
business conditions in South America 
show signs of improvement that may be 
regarded as having some degree of per- 
manency. One indication of this change 
for the better is the almost complete 
withdrawal of large amounts of mer- 
chandise that had accumulated in cus- 
tom houses. Slight improvement in ex- 
change conditions are also noted. Amer- 
ican exporters are advised to take ad- 
vantage of this condition to strengthen 
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their position in Latin-America. Ger- 
man competition in Argentina is re- 
ported to be much in evidence forcing 
lower prices in this country. Exports 
of hides and wools from Argentina to 
Germany are said to be increasing. In 
Brazil the economic situation is improv- 
ing owing to increasing demands for 
exportable commodities. Exports of 
coffee to Holland and France are said 
to be heavy. In Chile the financial 
crisis is reported to have definitely 
passed although foreign trade is still at 
a minimum. Some sort of deal between 
the United States and Chile is looked 
to to make possible increased exports 
of nitrate from Chilean ports. In- 
creased activity of the cotton market has 
relieved the exchange situation in Peru. 
This year’s cotton crop is estimated at 
from ten to fifteen per cent. below last 
year’s, with a notable increase in ex- 
portation. A slight but definite im- 
provement in the economic situation of 


Mexico is noted, with bank credits 
easier and the railroad situation im- 
proved. Demand for American made 


goods is light, however. 


ARGENTINE GOLD EMBARGO 
According to an official of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York the only 
solution of Argent‘na’s present difficul- 
ties is the lifting of the government em- 
bargo on gold exports. Argentina, it 
is said, has a gold reserve of eighty per 
cent. and can well afford to release some 
of her gold in making foreign pur- 
chases. The present situation favors 


British trade as the Argentine dollar is 


about on a par with the pound sterling, 
making it more advantageous for mer- 
chants to buy from Great Britain rather 
than the United States. The City Bank 
official says that “bankers of the United 
States will be glad to cooperate to the 
best of their ability, but the first step 
it would seem must be that of gold ex- 
portation.” 


FOREIGN BANKING IN 
VENEZUELA 


The establishment of close diplomatic 
and commercial relations between the 
United States and Venezuela is likely 
to lend renewed impetus to the opera- 
tions of American banks in the latter 
country. Two American institutions, 
National City Bank and the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas are now repre- 
sented there by branches or affiliated 
banks which serve not only American 
firms but also Venezuelan houses in 
their dealings with this country. 

Other foreign banking institutions 
transacting business in Venezuela in- 
clude the Royal Bank of Canada, the 
Commercial Bank of Spanish America, 
Ltd., the Hollandsche Bank Voor West- 
India, and the Deschanel International 
Corporation de Venezuela, which is of 
French origin. 

During 1919 Venezuela decreased its 
foreign duty by 4,359,909.12 bolivares 
(at par approximately $870,000). 
Though at a slight discount as com- 
pared with the dollar, the bolivar is 
stronger than the pound, franc, lira or 
other foreign monetary units. This is 
due not only to the gold reserve of the 
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country consisting of 80,000,000 boli- 
vares, but also to the fact that in re- 
cent years the national income has in- 
variably exceeded expenditures, leaving 
a surplus to be added to the treasury. 

American business and capital are 
welcomed in Venezuela, which is adopt- 
ing an extremely liberal attitude toward 
foreigners. 


PLANS FOR PERUVIAN LOAN 


A $50,000,000 loan to Peru will be 
sold in the New York market within the 
next two or three months, according to 
present reports, and, as in the case of 
Cuba, and probably Mexico, it probably 
will entail the formation of a fiscal 
agency which will be created to admin- 
ister the loan. Bankers who are nego- 
tiating it probably will name the mem- 
bers of this agency. Dr. Fernando 
Fuchs, former finance minister of Peru, 
who is conducting the negotiations for 
his country, is expected in New York 
to complete the arrangements in per- 
son. 

The bill, which has been introduced 
in the Peruvian Congress, provides for 
$50,000,000 bonds, bearing eight per 
cent. interest. The bill provides for the 
emission, at ninety, of a first installment 
of $10,000,000 to $15,000,000, dated 
December 1. The proceeds will be used 
to liquidate the tax collecting company 
and the salt company, to complete sani- 
tation projects and to purchase shares 
in a proposed national bank. 

The government will amortize four 
per cent. of the outstanding bonds an- 
nually at 105, at which figure the bonds 
may be redeemed after 1921. The 
maximum period will be forty years. 


GERMAN TRADE IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


It is reported that strenuous efforts 
are being made by German shipping 
companies to regain the South American 
trade they carried before the world war. 
No less than seventeen German lines 
were operating out of Hamburg to 
South American ports in August, and 
it is asserted that these were the only 
ships running to South America on a 
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paying basis, with the possible excep- 
tion of Dutch vessels. 

German exports to South America 
were estimated as about twice the amount 
carried from Germany to North Ameri- 
can points. Cement formed an impor- 
tant part of the German exports being 
especially demanded by Brazil and 
Argentina. 


Scandinavia 


SCANDINAVIAN CONDITIONS 
IMPROVING 


Business men in Scandinavia believe 
the worst of their difficulties are past 
and that from now on any change which 
takes place will be in the nature of im- 
provement, according to C. O. Corwin, 
assistant cashier of the Irving National 
Bank of New York who has returned 
from a ten-weeks’ trip through coun- 
tries in northern Europe. 

While no great progress is expected 
in the next few months, he said, the 
bankers and merchants of Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and Finland are look- 
ing forward confidently to better things. 
Two of these countries, Denmark and 
Sweden, have felt German competition 
keenly in foreign trade, though in 
Sweden, at least, it is believed that this 
condition will not long continue. 

“Aided by her low exchange and low 
labor costs,’ Mr. Corwin said, “Ger- 
many has made it virtually impossible 
for Denmark to export factory made 
articles. On the other hand, exports 
of Denmark’s butter and dairy products 
have been quite satisfactory for several 
months, and this has been reflected in 
Danish exchange. The banking situa- 
tion seems sound, with speculation 
pretty well eliminated. 

“Swedish industry also has suffered 
from German competition, and many of 
the largest plants are marking time. 
High exchange rates and comparatively 
high wages have kept the country out 
of the world’s markets. Germany can 
go to Sweden and charter and operate 
Swedish ships at about one-sixth of the 
labor cost which Sweden must pay. 
There seems to be a very definite feel- 
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ing, however, that labor costs ultimately 
will be more nearly equalized. The 
Swedes say that Germany is not in a 
position to extend credit, and that Ger- 
man-made goods are inferior in quality 
to their own. For these reasons, they 
expect later to regain at least a reason- 
able share of foreign trade. 

“The pulp and paper industry is in 
a difficult position as a result of the 
high rate of exchange. Both Finland 
and Norway, with their comparatively 
depreciated currencies, have an advan- 
tage in foreign sales. The flow of Rus- 
sian gold into Sweden seems to be about 
at an end, but this may be regarded as 
encouraging. Many persons think this 


gold has been largely responsible for 
the high exchange rate. Sweden is quite 
rich agriculturally and is encouraging 


the raising of food products and beef 
cattle so that it will not have to buy 
as much abroad as formerly. The bank- 
in» situation seems satisfactory. Bank- 
ers feel that the situation is well in 
hind, and that while there may be some 





increase of unemployment during the 
winter, conditions will improve in the 
spring. 

“Shipping, fishing and the production 
of wood pulp and paper are Norway’s 
chief industries. Most of the ships are 
idle, and those which are running are 
barely making expenses owing to high 
labor costs and low freight rates. An 
encouraging feature of the situation, 
however, is that the Norwegian ship- 
owners, in one way or another, have 
cleaned up the contracts they placed in 
England for new ships, and while some 
had to take heavy losses, they know now 
where they stand. 

“The fishing industry is showing im- 
provement. Some time ago, Spain and 
Portugal placed a virtual embargo 
against Norwegian fish in retaliation 
for Norway’s refusal to buy Spanish 
and Portuguese wines. In the last few 
months, however, Norway has been sell- 
ing fish in considerable quantities to 
Italy and other countries, and many 
boats that were laid up are getting good 
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catches and disposing of them. In- 
cidentally, Norway’s prohibition law, 
which was responsible for the break 
with Spain and Portugal, is criticised in 
that it has deprived the government of 
revenue, has disrupted old trade rela- 
tionships and has failed to prohibit. 
Smuggling seems to be indulged in free- 
ly, and more liquor is used than before 
the law went into effect. 

“The Norwegian wood pulp and pa- 
per manufacturers expect to do better 
when winter closes the Baltic and 
makes exporting by Finland difficult. 
Recent consolidations have strengthened 
the positions of certain banks, and there 
is a general confidence that the impor- 
tant institutions will weather the situa- 
tion in good shape. 

“The low rate of Finnish exchange 
virtually prevents that country from 
making purchases abroad. The coun- 
try has suffered from a tendency toward 
extravagance, both on the part of the 
government and by individuals, and also 
from reports which have been circulated 
of Bolshevist activities. I believe that 
Finland is in quite a safe position in 
this particular. It has a well organized 
White Guard, apparently quite com- 
petent to take care of internal trouble 
or any demonstration which Russia 
might be in position to make. In point 
of fact, there has been no “Red” activ- 
ity of importance on the Russian border 
for some time. 

“Finland is extremely rich in wood 
and wood products. With the low rate 
of exchangé, its wood pulp and paper 
industry is in position to meet all com- 
petitors. The Finns believe the de- 
mand for these products is bound to in- 
crease, and they feel that because of 
their natural wealth the exchange situa- 
tion should improve.” 


NORWEGIAN BANKS SEEKING 
U. S. CONNECTIONS 


According to consular advices to the 
Department of Commerce Norwegian 
banks are seeking connections with 
banks in the United States and are try- 
ing to help increase commercial trans- 


actions between the two countries. De- 
posits in Norwegian banks to American 
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account have been estimated to total be- 
tween 100,000,000 and 150,000,000 
kroner. 


China 


CHINESE BANKING 


The Government Information Bu- 
reau of the Republic of China reports 
the following items of interest: 

The head office of the Bank of Mon- 
golia and Tibet will be situated in 
Kwan Yin Sze near Chienmen, Peking, 
with branch offices at Tientsin, Shang- 
hai and Hankow. The capital is fixed at 
$3,000,000. 

The Tung Hua Bank was inaugurated 
on September 14. Half the capital of 
$1,000,000 has been paid up. 

Tseng Kwan-Chang, a Hunanese cap- 
italist, has raised $1,000,000 to estab- 
lish a bank under the name of Hua 
Fong Bank, Ltd. Regulations have 
been drawn up and sanctioned by the 
Ministry of Finance. 

Soochow bankers are organizing a 
Bankers Association. The branch man- 
agers of the Soochow Bank, Shanghai 
Commercial and Savings Bank, Bank of 
China, Bank of Communications, Con- 
tinental Bank, Kiangsu Bank, Wah Foo 
Commercial Bank, Hui Shang Bank, 
Hwei Hai Industrial Bank among 
others are the promoters. 

The Industrial Bank of China’s new 
branch at Ningpo reports that opening 
deposits amounted to $2,800,000. 

The organization of the Shanghai 
Agricultural and Industrial Bank has 
been proposed. The capital is fixed at 
$400,000, two-thirds of which has al- 
ready been subscribed. 


CHINESE LOAN DEFAULTED 


The Chinese Government’s $5,500,- 
000 loan made by the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago which was due on November 1 
is in default although according to the 
company it is only a matter of time un- 
til the government of China will be able 
to pay the loan. The statement given 
out by Arthur Reynolds, president of 
the company said: 
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John Jay Abbott, one of our vice-presi- 
dents, is now in China, where he has been 
for several months, carrying on negotiations 
with the Republic of China, for the pay- 
ment of its $5,500,000 notes that mature this 
November 1. The negotiations proceeded 
favorably and arrangements were about to 
be concluded by which the Republic of China 
would have been placed in funds with which 
to pay these notes, but at the last moment 
the Chinese Minister of Finance resigned, 
and we have just received cable advice that 
the Chinese Government will not have funds 
here with which to pay the notes. 

When the Republic of China made its con- 
tract for the placing of the loan in this 
country, the Department of State at Wash- 
ington, in writing, agreed that it would give 
all diplomatic support and protection to 
legitimate enterprises of this character. Ac- 
cordingly we have addressed a communica- 
tion to Secretary of State Hughes for such 
immediate action as he deems proper. 

The total indebtedness of China, with its 
Population of approximately 400,000,000 
people and its great resources, is small. We 
believe it is only a question of time when 
China will so arrange its finances that it 
will be able to pay these notes with interest. 


BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT IN 
POLAND 


In an article in the Journal of the 
American Polish Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry Colonel A. H. Barber, 
technical adviser to the Republic of Po- 
land, says that Poland is well on the 
road to economic recovery. Colonel 
Barber states: 


Poland today is well on the road to eco- 
nomic recovery. Both as to internal condi- 
tions and as to foreign trade the situation 
is improving steadily. Unhampered by for- 
eign aggressions—which have been Poland’s 
lot all too frequently—and possessed for the 
first time in seven years of a grain supply 
sufficient for home consumption, Poland’s 
prospects are highly encouraging. 

Of the serious problems which confronted 
Poland one year ago, there are two out- 
standing ones remaining to be solved. One 
is the balancing of the budget, the other the 
settlement of the Upper Silesian question. 

The problem of the budget is now being 
worked out. There is every prospect that 
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a sound solution will be reached before 
many more months have passed. ‘The polish 
people realize the necessity of meeting their 
obligations in a business-like manner. Thor- 
ough-going reductions in government expen- 
diture are being made and, as Poland is a 
rich country, the problem now resolves it- 
self largely into one of taxation. The na- 
tional per capital debt is among the lowest 
of the nations which were involved in the 
world war. 

The Upper Silesian settlement, a matter 
of the greatest importance, is anxiously 
awaited. Once this question is satisfactorily 
settled and Poland is assured her supply of 
coal, the already improved economic situation 
will be further stimulated. 


RUMANIAN OIL PRODUCTION 
AND CONSUMPTION 


The amount of crude oil entering the 
Rumanian oil refineries the first half of 
1921 was smaller than in the same pe- 
riod of 1920. This was not due to the 
lack of crude oil nor to the lack of pos- 
sibility to refine the same, but to the fact 
that more crude oil was consumed as 
fuel by factories the last year. 

Internal consumption of refined oil 
in the first half of 1920 was of 254,661 
metric tons, increasing for the same pe- 
riod in 1921 to 324,725 metric tons. 

During the month of August, the pro- 
duction of Rumanian oil was of 150,000 
metric tons, an appreciable increase 
over July. 

The same companies in August pro- 
duced 86,576 metric tons due to the con- 
tinuous increase in electric currcnt in 
the oil fields, most of the stations fur- 
nishing electric current being rapidly 
reestablished. 


FOREIGN CREDIT EXTENDED 
TO RUMANIA 


Switzerland has opened a credit for 
forty million Swiss francs to Rumania. 
This money will be paid back in agri- 
cultural products—wheat, corn, etc., de- 
livery beginning during this month and 
continuing until 1923. 

Part of this forty million credit will 
be utilized to purchase industrial im- 
plements in Switzerland. 

This agreement was concluded re- 
cently between Mr. Schulthuss, presi- 
dent of the Republic of Switzerland, 
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and Mr. Titulesco, the Rumanian f- 
ance minister. 


GERMAN CAPITALISTS IN 
VIENNA 


The monthly report of the Anglo- 
Austrian Bank contains the following 
item: 

The movement leading German banks and 
bankers to direct representation in the 
Viennese market is now quite apparent. 
German capitalists have for some time neg- 
lected Vienna almost entirely and directed 
their interest rather to any other part of 
the world. It may be considered an ap- 
preciation of Vienna’s vitality shown in most 
difficult times when Germany now revises 
her former views and begins even if at first 
slowly and hesitatingly, to interest herself 
in Vienna as a center of foreign exchange 
business and a junction for the trade of the 
East and West. There is no doubt that this 
closer connection will further an increase of 
business which will work for the good of 
both countries concerned. 


RUSSIAN SOVIET TO CREATE 
STATE BANK 


According to an Associated Press re- 
port from Moscow, the Russian Soviet 
Council of Commissars has decided to 
create a new state bank to make loans, 
afford credit facilities, develop indus- 
tries, agriculture and trade and to con- 
trol circulation and exchange. The 
bank is to open November 15, it is an- 
nounced, and is to be capitalized at 
three trillion rubles. 


HOW GERMANY CAN PAY 


The chief of the economic division of 
the French Commission in the United 
States, J. A. M. de Sanchez, has the 
following to say on the German repara- 
tions problem in a pamphlet recently 
issued: 


In most of the discussions of Germany’s 
capacity to make reparations it is assumed, 
gratuitously, that payments can be made 
only through the accumulation of a large 
German export balance. That a favorable 
export balance will greatly facilitate Ger- 
many’s gold payments to the reparations 
commission is undeniable, but there are 
other important means of settlement; such 
as coal, labor, raw chemicals and certain 
manufactures. 

Why payments in such products should 
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be arbitrarily excluded from consideration 
is not apparent. ‘The reparations commis- 
sion should have little difficulty in inducing 
Italy, for instance, to accept coal deliveries 
from Germany in lieu of gold. In France, 
where reconstruction is the first desire of 
all Frenchmen, arrangements are being 
made to make use of German labor, mate- 
rials and machinery in rebuilding the homes 
and factories in the devastated regions. 
France will further need German coal for 
many years to come. Even with all her 
mines again in operation France’s coal pro- 
duction will still be at least fifteen million 
tons a year short of her consumption. 

Experts of the reparations commission 
estimate that at least one-third of Ger- 
many’s annual payments under the present 
agreement will be made in kind. The bal- 
ance will have to be paid in gold, but even 
so an export trade balance is not the only 
means at hand. Participation by Germany’s 
creditors in certain important German un- 
dertakings is at present being very seri- 
ously considered. Other methods of pay- 
ment are being discussed by German and 
allied experts. 

In its final analysis the reparations prob- 
lem resolves itself into a question of Ger- 
many’s will to pay rather than of her ability 
to pay. 
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DECLINE OF THE MARK 


A correspondent of the New York 
Journal of Commerce writing from 
Frankfort-on-Main says: 


The principal reason for the vanishing 
value of the mark is the view now prevail- 
ing more generally than ever that Germany 
will not be able to fulfill its agreement un- 
der the reparations clause. ‘lhe economic 
life of the country must break down under 
the attempt to do the impossible. Not only 
Germans but English and American ex- 
perts are agreed on this question. It is 
true, the first billion was promptly paid, 
but it must be acknowledged that in reality 
the payment was short. ‘Tnat is, Germany 
had to use the “crutches of credit” in order 
to satisfy the Allies. Even now an amount 
of 270,000,000 gold marks which was bor- 
rowed in Holland and added to the repara- 
tions sum has to be financed and it creates 
some difficulty. It should be noticed, too, 
in what way the Reichsbank contributed to 
the payment. It had to open its poite- 
feuille and advance foreign exchange in 
large sums, besides it pledged half of its 
silver and, finally, an amount of 68,000,- 
000 marks in gold had to be transferred to 
America. Actually, the first payment of a 
billion was met only half from funds at the 
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disposal of the government. The balance 
had to be financed with foreign credits and 
the reluctant contribution from the metal 
treasures of the Reichsbank. And, more- 
over, this one billion represents only one- 
third of the payments Germany is required 
to make under the reparations plan every 
year, because a fixed contribution of two 
billions is demanded and export taxes of 
more than half a billion are provided for 
in the agreement. It is true that now 
France is willing to accept one billion in 
goods and material. ‘These supplies may be 
paid in Germany with paper marks and in 
that respect the position of the government 
is easier—-but think of the enormous in- 
flation in sight! Aside from the require- 
ments mentioned, Germany will have to pro- 
vide every month 40,000,000 marks for meet- 
ing prewar debts, and, in addition, it must 
reimburse the Entente for the expenses 
caused by the occupation. As circumstances 
are, the view of the English expert Keynes 
that Germany at the latest in the spring of 
next year must break down under the rep- 
arations load cannot be regarded as not well 
founded. 


Australia 


ESTABLISHES RURAL BANK 
DEPARTMENT 


The Government Savings Bank of 
New South Wales, the head office of 
which is in Sydney, has established a 
rural bank department the purpose of 
which is to give financial assistance to 
the farming community. All money de- 
posited with the Rural Bank will, after 
providing for necessary reserves, be 
lent only to primary producers or in- 
dustries immediately associated with 
primary production. As many as 135 
branches have thus far been opened. 
These branches receive checking ac- 
counts; pay interest on fixed deposits; 
issue certificates of depesit; issue 
drafts, and discount bills arising out of 
transactions associated with primary 
production. Three forms of advances 
are made by the bank as follows: 

Long term loans repayable by half- 
yearly installments including interest 
and part of the principal, spread over 
terms up to thirty-one years. 

Fixed loans for definite terms not ex- 
ceeding five years, during which inter- 
est only is payable, the loan being re- 
pavable at the end of the term. 

Overdrafts on current account, in- 
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terest being charged on the daily bal- 
ance. Such accounts will be operative 
by check and may be overdrawn up to 
the limit fixed in each case. 

Loans are made for the following 
purposes: 


(a) To pay off existing encumbrances on, 
or to purchase the land offered as 
security. 

(b) To pay off money owing to the Crown 
in respect of the land. 

(c) To make improvements on the land, 
or to improve and develop or utilize 
the agricultural or pastoral resources 
of the land, or to enable the appli- 
cant to carry on agricultural or 
pastoral pursuits. 

(d) To build a home upon the land. 


Mexico 


TRADE POSSIBILITIES IN 
MEXICO 


At the first International Trade Con- 
ference which was held some months 
ago in Mexico City under the auspices 
of the Confederation of Chambers of 
Commerce of the United States and 
Mexico, Carlton Jackson, United States 
commercial attache had-the following 
to say about United States-Mexican 
trade: 


As regards commerce between Mexico and 
the United States, we know certain things. 
We know that up to February, 1913, trade 
was good and was steadily increasing, in 
spite of occasional difficulties caused by 
Mexican political troubles. We know that 
after the interruptions of the several years 
of civil war trade again improved, so that 
for the past calendar year it was greater in 
value than it ever was before. Also we 
realize that, while custom house figures show 
a continuation of heavy entries, buying and 
selling between the two countries have de- 
creased dishearteningly during the last six 
months. 

As to what to do to change this present 
condition most wayfarers are ready to give 
advice. However, some of those who have 
lived and traded here longest are not so 
sure. There are many angles to the situa- 
tion, and not all of them fall into the sub- 
ject of discussion here. A few obvious 
points may be mentioned. : 

Thus we find commerce confronted with 
the results of the actual destruction of prop- 
erty during revolutionary troubles, the im- 
pairment, if not the destruction of credit, 
the demoralization of transportation, and 
the failure of outlet for the bulk of exports. 
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These conditions being realized, it is to be 
considered what may be done to overcome 
them. In the ages of primitive trade, as 
with equatorial Africa or the South Sea 
Islands, the ship’s skipper carried so many 
bolts of colored cloth or so many beads, and 
depended on connecting only with trade 
within reach of the ship’s rowboat. Com- 
merce cannot be carried on with success 
with such methods now. Some measure of 
industrial development is a necessary pre- 
liminary. 

The chronological order in the develop- 
ment of commerce puts transportation first. 
That question is beyond the limits of this 
study, and has been adequately discussed 
by others. 

Undoubtedly next comes the matter of 
credits, not alone commercial credits, for 
the movement of merchandise, but also that 
for the financing of industries. England 
long ago learned that trade followed the 
flag not so well as it followed capital. 
Credit, gold and capital may be here con- 
sidered as synonymous, and called capital. 
The United States is at this time embar- 
rassed with the quantity of it that it holds. 
The familiar comparison of capital to water 
is just here a good one. Mexico is a dry 
field requiring irrigation. There is a great 
reservoir of this capital in the United States 
which is backing up and may give trouble 
by inundation there. It needs to be con- 
trolled and properly directed to the pro- 
duction of farms, mines, ranches and mills 
here. When those are once producing more 

f this irrigating capital will be needed for 


the movement of the products outward. 

It is easy to state this process and this 
necessity, and one of the favorite indoor 
sports of Americans and others in Latin 
America is to tell of investment opportu- 
nities that will infallibly make the fortunes 
of the investors. It is unnecessary to 
enumerate any of them here. 

The details of the construction and con- 
trol of the channels to conduct the irrigat- 
ing flow of capital into Mexico constitute 
a problem whose solution would indeed be 
an ambitious task for this trade congress, 
and yet on a solution depends the ultimate 
permanence and size of the commerce be- 
tween the two countries. Certainly preju- 
dice and antagonism between the peoples 
will not help the matter. The building of 
tariff walls likewise will not help in the 
solution, but on the contrary, if built high, 
will most surely defeat it. 


Cuba 


CUBA PROPOSES NEW TRADE 
TREATY 


A new emergency treaty between 
Cuba and the United States which 
would grant a preferential of fifty per 
cent. on all Cuban products imported 
into this country and the same reduced’ 
rate on American exports to Cuba is 
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proposed in a memorandum that has 
been submitted to the American State 
Department by Sebastian Gelabert, the 
Cuban secretary of finance. 

The proposed emergency treaty be- 
tween the two countries would take the 
place of the existing reciprocity treaty 
which has been in force since 1903 and 
would remain operative until a new and 
permanent treaty could be negctiated. 
Under the present treaty Cuba enjoys a 
preferential of twenty per cent. on her 
sugar and other products shipped to 
this country, and the United States in 
turn enjoys reduced rates of duty rang- 
ing from twenty to forty per cent. on 
goods shipped to Cuba. 

The Cuban Government takes the 
position that the loss in revenue which 
Cuba would suffer through increasing 
to fifty per cent. the preferential on 
American imports would be more than 
compensated through the increased mar- 
kets she would find in the United States 
for her sugar, tobacco and other prod- 
ucts of which this country is the chief 
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buyer. It is pointed out that the 
United States also would gain through 
the further advantage she would have 
over other countries in her trade with 
Cuba, and that, with the advantage 
which some of the European countries 
now enjoy in foreign trade because of 
the low existing rates, this added pref- 
erential would be especially stimulating 
to American commercial relations with 
the Island Republic. 

On account of delay in the passage of 
tariff legislation and the proposed ex- 
tension of the emergency tariff act to 
February 1, it was deemed advisable by 
the Cuban Government to try to bring 
about the financial relief desired 
through modification of treaty relations 
with this country. Under both the 
emergency tariff act and the tariff bill 
now pending, the duty on sugar from 
Cuba was increased to two cents a 
pound, and the rate on tobacco raised 
ten cents a pound. Cuba has complained 
that these high duties ruin her market 
here, giving a protection which Ameri- 
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can grown sugar does not need, and 
that they spell economic and financial 
disaster for her. 


BANCO MERCANTILE AMERI- 
CANO DE CUBA 


The Banco Mercantile Americano de 
Cuba issued the following announce- 
ment on October 1: 


‘The Banco Mercantile Americano de Cuba 
by resolution of its stockholders and direc- 
tors has decided to terminate and liquidate 
its business in Cuba. From and after this 
date no deposits will be accepted and no 
banking business transacted. ‘The bank or- 
ganization will continue merely for the pur- 
pose of winding up the bank’s affairs. All 
deposits will be paid in full and depositors 
of the banks are requested to withdraw their 
deposits at their earliest convenience, either 

check or in cash. Deposits not with- 
rawn before October 17, 1921, will on that 
late be transferred to the National City 
sink of New York at its branches in 
lavana and Ciego de Avila, respectively. 
All persons having credits or claims against 
the bank are requested to present the same 

soon as possible. In this withdrawing 
rom the banking field in Cuba the Banco 


Mercantile Americano de Cuba desires to 
extend its thanks and best wishes to its 
depositors and patrons. 


Philippines 


PHILIPPINE IMPORTS VALUED 
AT SEVENTY MILLION 


The total imports of the Philippine 
Islands from January to June of the 
current year amounted in value to $70,- 
022,961, an increase of approximately 
$12,000,000 over the preceding period 
last year, according to the New York 
office of the Bureau of Commerce and 
Industry of the Philippine Islands. 

Imports of iron and steel were the 
heaviest, the value of these products be- 
ing placed at more than $13,000,000. 
Cotton cloth imports were second and 
automobile imports third. 

The United States led all countries in 
trade with the Philippines exporting 
over $45,000,000 worth of goods to the 
islands and receiving imports valued at 
approximately $26,000,000. 
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PHILIPPINE FINANCIAL 
SITUATION 


That the financial situation of the 
Philippine Government is not as seri- 
ous as it has been reported, is shown 
from the fact that for the first semester 
this year the total revenue reached 
$20,490,433.63—a decrease of only 
over $2,000,000 from that of the cor- 
responding period of last year, accord- 
ing to a statement of the Philippine de- 
partment of finance. 

The revenue from taxation during the 
six-month period amounted to $12,709,- 
922.77; incidental revenue $567,147.26; 
and earnings and other credits $7,218,- 
363.60. 

Since the biggest collections are made 
in the latter half of the year, it is ex- 
pected that the difference between the 
collections in the second semester this 
year and last year will not be as great 
as the difference in the first semester 
and that the total decrease will not 
reach $4,000,000 for the entire year. 


Near East 


COMMERCIAL CONDITIONS IN 
THE NEAR EAST 


Commercial conditions in the Near 
East are well summarized in the fol- 
lowing report to the department of 
commerce from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner Julian E. Gillespie: 


Throughout the Near East the past year 
has been marked by an unprecedented de- 
pression in commercial and financial circles. 
This has been caused by the continued mili- 
tary activities in Anatolio, Cilicia and Syria, 
the Bolshevik successes in South Russia and 
the Caucasus, and the adverse exchange. 
Large quantities of merchandise, amounting 
in value to millions of dollars, were shipped 
by English and American manufacturers to 
Piraeus and Constantinople, but tremen- 
dous losses have been incurred through the 
closing of surrounding markets, and the re- 
duction of stocks in glutted distributing 
centers has progressed very slowly. 

By the treaty of Sevres the Imperial 
Ottoman Empire was shorn of all its Euro- 
pean possessions and the hinterland of Con- 
stantinople given to Greece. Asia Minor, 
Syria and Cilicia were declared to be the 
French sphere of influence. Palestine was 
placed under Great Britain, and Adalia was 
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created as the Italian zone of influence. 
Military operations in Asia Minor, have re- 
sulted in almost a complete closing of 
Anatolia to foreign trade. The Central 
Turkish Government at Constantinople has 
therefore been cut off from the major part 
of its revenue-producing areas and has been 
dependent for funds upon the local customs 
receipts consumption taxes, and special mu- 
nicipal taxes. Obviously these have been in- 
sufficient for its needs, and loans have been 
sought from the administration of the Otto- 
man Public Debt and the Agricultural Bank. 

Turkey is primarily an agricultural and 
stock-raising country, with little or no in- 
dustrial life either in Constantinople or in 
the interior. With the producing portion of 
the country closed, the Turkish Empire has 
virtually amounted to nothing more than 
Constantinople since the armistice. For this 
reason the imports have exceeded the ex- 
ports by about three to one, the imports for 
1919 amounting to £T92,762,375 and the ex- 
ports to £'138,427,672, while for 1920 the re- 
spective aggregates were £T169,396,267 and 
£7T47,844,327. 

Turkish imports from the United States 
in 1919 amounted to £T8,085,062. (France 
and Italy were the only two countries whose 
imports exceeded those of the United 
States.) Against these imports, merchan- 
dise to the value of £T4,988,487 was ex- 
ported to the United States. Imports from 
the United States jumped in 1920 to £T25,- 
953,810, the bulk of these purchases consist- 
ing of flour, sugar, petroleum, and automo- 
biles. American trade in Turkey, however, 
has been handicapped by an adverse rate 
of exchange; Turkish money has fluctuated 
from 94 cents to the Turkish paper pound 
in July, 1920, to 58 cents in December, 1920, 
and on June 30, 1921, the rate was 69%, 
cents. 

The United States occupies a favored 
position with both the Central Turkish Gov- 
ernment and the Nationalist Government at 
Angora. The latter is most anxious to en- 
ter into relations with American business 
firms and American capitalists for the 
future development of the interior. Various 
projects have been studied by the National- 
ist Assembly, and only lack of capital and 
continued military activities have delayed 
work thereon. Chief among these projects 
are the building of railroads from Samsun 
to Sivas and thence to Angora and from 
Adalia to Konia, and the installation of 
electrical plants at Adalia and Angora. It 
is contemplated that the natural waterpower - 
in and around Adalia will be used to furnish 
the electricity for that city. 

According to reliable reports, there are 
large stocks of wheat, tobacco, wool, mo- 
hair, licorice root, and nuts in Anatolia 
awaiting transportation to the seaboard. 
Adequate transportation facilities are prob- 
ably the greatest need of the interior of 
Turkey. The country is rich in natural re- 
sources ‘and almost entirely undeveloped, 
and with the return of peace it would re- 
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quire only a few years for capital invested 
in Turkey to bring returns. 

Since the armistice Smyrna has been un- 
der military occupation by the Greeks. 
Smyrna is the center of the fig, raisin, and 
sultana trade, and furnishes a substantial 
part of the Turkish tobacco so sought after 
by American firms, but since the armistice 
the export of these commodities has never 
reached prewar figures. The Greeks, how- 
ever, have done a great deal to interest both 
the Turks and their own nationals in the 
use of modern agricultural machinery, and 
to this end have established an experiment 
farm where instruction is given in the use 
of tractors and other agricultural machin- 
ery. They have, furthermore, succeeded in 
increasing the acreage under cultivation. 
\lso the Greek Minister of Agriculture in 
Smyrna has worked out a plan of credits 
to landowners and farmers similar to the 
farmers’ loan and rural credits act in the 
United States. 
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International Banking Notes 


The American Bank of the River Plate, 
‘cently organized by New York and 
suenos Aires banking interests, has elected 
e following management and board of di- 
‘ctors: Dr. Manuel M. de Yriondo, former 


Minister of Finance of the Argentine, and 
for ten years president of the Bank of the 
Nation, chairman of the board; Noel 
Tribe, until recently manager of the Buenos 
Aires branch of the First National Bank of 
Boston, managing director; Dr. Horacio 
Beccar Verela, director and legal adviser. 

The directors are Fred A. Heath, man- 
ager of the West India Oil Company 
(Standard Oil Company of New Jersey) ; 
Frank Lyman, general South American 
manager of Armour & Company; George 
Cobean, National Paper and Type Company 
of New York, and president of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in the Argen- 
tine; Arthur H. Titus, president of the 
First Federal Foreign Banking Association 
of New York; Victoriano Villamil & Com- 
pany, Buenos Aires, hide and wool export- 
ers; Dr. Julio Pena, formerly Minister of 
Finance, Argentina, and Joseph R. Davis, 
of Davis & Company, Ltd., foreign ex- 
change brokers of Buenos Aires, Monte- 
video and Rio de Janeiro. 
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F. C. Harding, New York agent of the 
Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., has re- 
ceived a cable from the head office of the 
bank in London advising that the directors 
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have declared a final dividend of nine shill- 
ings per share, less income tax, making the 
total distribution for the year fifteen 
shillings per share or fifteen per cent. on 
the entire paid up capital. This is after 
providing the following: £50,000 for prem- 
ises account, £150,000 for reserve fund, 
£25,000 for staff pension fund, £50,000 for 
staff bonus and £402,785-7-4 carried for- 
ward. 


© 


Y. Takemura has been named co-agent of 
the New York office of the Yokohama Spe- 
cie Bank, Ltd. 

© 


Advices received by the New York office 
of the Banco di Roma indicate an increase 
of 45,000,000 lire in the capital of the “Im- 
presa e Conduzioni Agricole” (Agricultural 
Development Enterprises). 

This operation is being conducted under 
the auspices of the Banco di Roma in con- 
tinuance of its tradition of fostering the 
development of Italian agriculture. 


© 


A new Marconi Company has been or- 
ganized in Italy for the establishment of a 
Marconi Wireless system in Rumania there- 


by connecting Rumania by wireless with 
Italy and the rest of the world. 


© 


A new bank was chartered in Rome for 
the purpose of furthering the development 
of Italian agriculture. 

The corporate name of the new institution 
is the Italian National Agricultural Bank, 
with an authorized capital .of 100,000,000 
lire, of which 50,000,000 lire have been paid 
in, balance to be paid December 1, 1921. 

The new institution has the active sup- 
port of the leading Italian agricultural in- 
terests, and great benefits to Italian agri- 
culture are looked for as a result of its 
activities. 

© 

Net profit of the Mitsubish Bank, Ltd, 
of Japan was 4,004,353 yen for the half 
year ended June 30, according to the state- 
ment received recently by the New York 
agent. 


© 


A loan of 3,000,000,000 francs for the 
purpose of aiding in the reconstruction of 
regions devastated during the war will be 
floated by the Credit National. 

Six million bonds of 500 francs each, bear- 
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ing interest at six per cent., will be issued 
at 498 francs, fifty centimes. 


© 


Papers have been filed with the secretary 
of state, at Hartford, Conn., for the incor- 
poration of the American Oriental Bank of 
Fukren, China, with corporation headquar- 
ters in Hartford. The incorporators named 
are William S. Fleming of Shanghai and 
Herbert Bullerd and John Buckley of Hart- 
ford. A filing fee of $1,000 was paid on the 
authorized capital of $1,000,000. 


© 


The Eastern Economist for September 
contains an article by J. H. W. Ferguson, 
statistical secretary of the Inspectorate 
General of Customs, Shanghai, China, en- 
titled “China’s Place in the Trade of the 
World.” ‘The article reviews business con- 
ditions in the Chinese Republic during 1920 
with a graphic summary of developments 
since 1911. 

© 


Announcement has been made by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York that it has 
appointed the National City Bank its cor- 
respondent and agent in Cuba. The ap- 
pointment was made with the approval of 
the Federal Reserve Board and was made 
under the terms of Section 14 of the Fed- 
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eral Reserve act. The National City Bank 
is the first national institution to be ap- 
pointed an agent of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 


© 


“Colombia—A Commercial and Industrial 
Handbook” is the title of a new publication 
of the department of commerce prepared 
by Trade Commissioner P. L. Bell. It 
analyzes the foreign trade of Columbia, tells 
about its people and their characteristics, 
discusses markets for specific classes of mer- 
chandise and shows the economic and market 
limitations of each of the country’s nine 
commercial districts. Chapters are devoted 
to major subjects such as commercial prac- 
tices and requirements, banks and banking, 
mining, petroleum, agriculture, forests, 
transportation, etc. Copies are on sale at 
the office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The price is seventy cents. 


© 


The net profits for the half year ending 
June 30 of the Rotterdamsche Bankvere- 
eniging amounted to f. 9,889,818.16. Total 
assets of this bank on June 30 were f. 550,- 
880,606.23. The bank’s capital is f. 75,000,- 
000, reserve fund f. 35,000,000 and special 
reserve f. 4,000,000. 


ay 


Chatham and Phenix Completes Merger 


HE absorption recently announced 
of the New York County Na- 
tional Bank by the Chatham 

and Phenix National Bank of New 
York brings under the latter’s direct 
management an institution which was 
founded in 1855, and whose history 
is closely interwoven with the early 
history of financial New York, and 
with the history of the pioneers in 
the banking field who had faith 
in the future of the city as a commercial 
center. The old New York County Na- 
tional Bank has long maintained rank 
as one of the prominent institutions of 
the old school, conservative and digni- 
fied, identified with the strongest inter- 
ests in the community which it has 


served for sixty-six years. The Astor 
and Goelet estates were, at one time, 
identified with the institution’s history. 

That it has kept up with the march 
of progress is indicated by the fact that 
the institution, with a capital of $1,- 
000,000, had deposits of approximately 
$14,000,000 at the time of the merger. 
Although taken under the wing of the 
big Chatham and Phenix National 
Bank and becoming one of the units of 
that institution, the old New York 
County National Bank will not com- 
pletely lose its identity. The bank will 
remain in its present location, Eighth 
avenue and Fourteenth street, and will 
be combined with the branch of the 
Chatham and Phenix now located at 
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Fourteenth street and Ninth avenue. 
Its old customers and depositors will 
be retained, and at the same time it will 
be revitalized by the infusion of new 
business brought in by the busy Four- 
teenth street branch of the parent in- 
stitution. 

The directing head of the Chatham 
and Phenix National Bank is in reality 


2) 


LOUIS G. KAUFMAN 
President Chatham and Fhenix National Bank, 
New York 


the father of the idea of branches for 
national banks in New York, and in the 
expansion of his institution to take in 
the old New York County National 
Bank he is following closely the sched- 
ule of development which he had 
planned when he came to New York 
from Marquette, Mich., to take charge 
of the merged institution which grew 
out of the old Chatham Bank, founded 
in 1850, and the Phenix Bank, founded 
in 1812. It was the idea of Mr. Kauf- 
man, then expressed to his board of di- 
rectors and since carried out in the pol- 
icy of his bank, that to secure adequate 
development and growth in a city such 
as New York a bank must provide ade- 
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quate banking facilities in every com- 
munity in which it wishes to do business, 

In furtherance of this idea, as the 
combined Chatham and Phenix started 
to grow and prosper under his guid- 
ance Mr. Kaufman arranged for the 
opening of branches in populous and 
thriving communities, with the purpose 
in view of serving the residents, and 
business interests of each district with 
an institution upon which they could 
look as being a part of their own com- 
munity, and which at the same time was 
big enough and strong enough to pro- 
vide the element of safety which every 
successful bank must possess. The Chat- 
ham and Phenix National Bank now 
has branches at Bowery and Grand 
street, Broadway and Howard street, 
Broadway and_ Eighteenth _ street, 
Eighth avenue and Fourteenth street, 
Fifth avenue and Twenty-third street, 
Seventh avenue and Thirty-ninth street, 
Fifty-seventh street and Third avenue, 
Eighty-sixth street and Lexington ave- 
nue, Broadway and One Hundred and 
Fifth street, Lenox avenue and One 
Hundred and Sixteenth street, One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth street and 
Lenox avenue and Broadway and One 
Hundred and Forty-fourth street. 

The manner in which the Chatham 
and Phenix National Bank has grown 
under the direction of its present chief 
executive and his staff is evidenced in a 
comparison of its business today with 
the volume at the time the first merger 
was effected, when the combined re- 
sources were $9,000,000. At the 
time of the merger Louis G. Kauf- 
man, then president of the First 
National Bank of Marquette, Mich., 
was invited to take the presidency 
of the institution. He accepted the 
invitation and at once took hold of 
the organization, with the announced in- 
tention of bringing the institution to a 
commanding place among banks, not 
only in New York, but in the entire 
country. The extent to which Mr. 
Kaufman and his assistants, through 
foresight, business judgment and keen 
banking ability, was able to succeed 
may be measured by the fact that the 
Chatham and Phenix Bank today has 
deposits of approximately $165,000,- 
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000 and that its capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits account amount to over 
$15,000,000. The growth has been 
along normal, healthy lines, and through 
the expansion of business this growth 
has been made possible. Special de- 
partments which have been inaugurated, 
in addition to the commercial business 
of the institution, have made remark- 
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able showings in the last few years and 
have added their departmental quota to 
the general success of the bank. Among 
these are the trust department and the 
special deposit department, both of 
which were among the pioneer preach- 
ers of the gospel of thrift and saving. 

The main office of the bank is in the 
Singer Building. 


au 


New York Trust Company’s New Office 


Main banking room of the new office of the New York Trust Company at 100 Broadway 


HE New York Trust Company 
opened its new main office at 100 
Broadway on October 3. In 

this office there are consolidated the 
main office of the company formerly at 
26 Broad street and the Liberty office 


at 120 Broadway, formerly the office of 
the Liberty National Bank of New 
York. The new quarters provide for 
the trust company one of the finest 
banking houses in the country. 

The trust company has leased from 
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the American Surety Company for a 
period of twenty-one years, the base- 
ment and first three floors of the new 
and enlarged building at 100 Broad- 
way, on the corner of Pine street and 
directly opposite Trinity Churchyard. 
The new building has a frontage of ap- 
proximately 122 feet on Broadway and 
125 feet on Pine street, the total floor 
space for the trust company’s use being 
31,500 square feet. 

The New York Trust Company was 
formed in 1889 under the title New 
York Security and Trust Company. 
In March, 1904, it merged with the 
Continental Trust Company and in 1905 
the name was changed to the New York 
Trust Company, under which title it has 
continued to the present date. 

The first president of the company 
was Charles S. Fairchild, formerly sec- 
retary of the treasury under President 
Cleveland. Mr. Fairchild served until 
1904, at which time Otto T. Bannard 
was elected president and continued in 
this office until January, 1916. At that 
time, Mr. Bannard was made chairman 
of the board of trustees and was suc- 
ceeded as president by Mortimer N. 
Buckner. 

On April 1, New York 


1921, the 
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Trust Company and the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank were consolidated under the 
former name. 

The Liberty 
formed in 1891. 
the Scandinavian 
founded in 1917. 

Some of the most noted names in 
American finance have been connected 
with the Liberty National Bank. 
Among its presidents have been Henry 
P. Davison and Thomas Cochran, both 
now members of the firm of J. P. Mor- 
gan and Co., Seward Prosser, now presi- 
dent of the Bankers Trust Company 
and Harvey D. Gibson who succeeded 
Nortimer N. Buckner as_ president 
of the New York Trust Company 
at the time of the consolidation of the 
trust company with the bank. 

Mr. Bannard is now chairman of the 
advisory committee of the company and 
Mr. Buckner chairman of the board of 
trustees. 

The statement of condition of the 
New York Trust Company as of June 
30, 1921 showed capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of more than $26,- 
000,000, deposits in excess of $152,- 
000,000 and total resources of $210,- 
000,000. 


National Bank was 
In 1919 it absorbed 
Trust Company, 


Us 


AS 


The Passing of the Old Tin Box* 


By C. Auison Scutty 
Trust Officer, Corn Exchange National Bank, Philadelphia 


HE old tin box with “Estate of” 

in gold letters and filled with sal- 
mon colored envelopes tied up with pink 
tape, tossed into the box indiscriminate- 
ly, has vanished, and in its stead we 
have card indexes, ledgers, carefully 
arranged compartments in safe deposit 
vaults, periodical audits and thorough 
systematization. For generations after 
the corporation was a familiar form of 
organization in trade and commerce, the 
family lawyer or conveyancer, or per- 
haps some relative, took charge of a 
man’s assets when he died and adminis- 
tered them successfully, indifferently or 
badly. Today the corporate fiduciary 


has not only secured public recognition, 
but in no other form of business activity 
is the tendency to substitute prompt and 
comprehensive methods for the indivi- 
dual management, subject to all the ills 
that human flesh is heir to, more plainly 
marked. 

The advantages of the personal ele- 
ment in the administration of estates are 
not to be denied. The interest and 
solicitude of the individual executor and 
trustee, the comfort and satisfaction of 
the widow and children in having 4 
ready counselor to whom they may turn 


*Reprinted from The Corn Exchange. 
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for advice and guidance, are pleasant to 
contemplate, but these advantages are 
of sentimental value only, and there are 
certain fundamentals of business impor- 
tance in the settlement of every estate 
which the corporate fiduciary assures, 
and which if they are lacking in the in- 
dividual chosen, will bring ruin and 
disaster to those whom a man wants 
most to protect. The primary question 
is one of security. ‘The modern finan- 
cial institution with the accumulated 
savings of generations is a bulwark of 
conservatism and integrity which no in- 
dividual, no matter how wealthy or 
honorable, can rival. The number of 
upright and conscientious individual 
fiduciaries is legion, but there have been 
among the number, embezzlers, specu- 
lators and rascals. No man wants his 
life insured by an individual—in fact, 
in most states it is forbidden by law; 
many men accept business risks and 
enormous financial responsibilities with 
a light heart, but no one who is thought- 
ful will allow his dependent wife and 
family to be subject to the possibility 


of loss if any adequate safeguards 


against it can be provided. It is just 
this security which a trust institution 
affords, and as a result the volume of 
trust assets in the hands of the larger 
Philadelphia institutions transacting a 
trust business has practically doubled in 
the last ten years. In those rare in- 
stances in which estates have been de- 
frauded by an officer or employee of an 
institution, the insurance carried by the 
institution, and, if necessary, its sur- 
plus, have always been more than ade- 
quate to reimburse the estate in full for 
the loss. 

In the second place, the weaknesses 
of human nature are in large measure 
overcome in a corporation. The person 
chosen for executor, trustee or guardian 
may die before assuming his duties or 
shortly thereafter, leaving the work of 
years unfinished. A corporation does 
not die, and continuity of management 
is always desirable. In the investment 
of funds the combined and impartial 
judgment of successful business men 
who compose the directorate of finan- 
cial enterprises is vastly superior to the 
judgment, biased or impartial, intelli- 
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gent or indifferent, of the single in- 
dividual. 

Few people realize that the routine 
settlement of an estate with the com- 
plicated returns required by Federal 
and state authorities for taxation pur- 
poses, is a business in itself. Not long 
since a prominent business man said to 
the writer: “I have been named as 
executor and trustee of two estates, and 
if anyone tries to name me again I shall 
refuse to act. I haven’t the time to at- 
tend to the management of any estate. 
If I give it the time it requires, I 
jeopardize my business, and if I don’t 
give it the proper amount of time, it 
isn’t fair to the family. The only way 
to have an estate settled today is to 
place it in the hands of an institution.” 

From the standpoint of economy the 
use of an institution is desirable. Or- 
ganization and the volume of business 
enable institutions to settle estates on a 
basis which would not adequately com- 
pensate the individual. 

The amendment to the Federal Re- 
serve Act, giving national banks the 
right to transact any trust business done 
by state institutions has made available 
for business men and women a type of 
service heretofore unknown. The trust 
companies in their banking and trust 
transactions have concerned themselves 
primarily with real estate, stocks, bonds 
and other negotiable securities. The 
field of the national bank is larger, and 
these institutions furnish the life-blood 
of trade and commerce by loaning to 
the manufacturer, merchant, jobber and 
the retailer. This class of business, 
therefore, makes a commercial bank of 
the greatest possible usefulness to the 
families of business men and women. 
The officers of the national bank must 
not only know real estate and securi- 
ties, but are in daily touch with com- 
modity prices and trade values. The 
man who has his dollars in bricks and 
mortar, looms, machinery, accounts re- 
ceivable, raw materials, bales and 
packing cases, and who must have his 
assets judiciously handled by his suc- 
cessors will do well to consider the type 
of financial institution to which the 
management of his estate and the wel- 
fare of his family may best be entrusted. 
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‘THE new building of the Liberty Trust Company 
which is now being erected on Central Avenue, 
Newark, N. J., is being carried out in that refined type 
of Colonial architecture which is so often found a little 
off the beaten track throughout the State of New Jersey. 


The bricks are of a rough surface and the trimmings are 
treated with a similar surface. Within the bank sim- 
plicity and dignity are the prevailing motives. Very 
ample accommodation has been laid out for the custom- 
ers in the general banking departments of the institution, 
particular attention being given to women customers. 
The safe deposit department will be ahead of anything 
within quite a large radius of the bank. 


The engineering and architectural work throughout was 
in the charge of 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Correspondence Invited 





View of lower Broadway, with the American Express Building, second on the left 


The American Express Company 


Growth From Domestic Shipping Company to International 
Banking Institution 


By Roger Warner 


ODAY the American Express 
Company is engaged in inter- 


national banking, shipping and 
travel. It used to be a domestic pack- 
age carrying organization as well, but 
that activity ceased in 1918 with the 
consolidation of all the old-time express 
companies in the American Railway Ex- 
press. Its business at present consists 
of those activities other than the carry- 
ing of domestic parcels which had taken 


up much of its time and energy since its 
foundation in 1841. 

It is not in the least strange that an 
express company should have grown to 
be primarily an international banking 
institution. From their very beginnings 
express companies have been interested 
and involved in banking activities. Wil- 
liam F. Harnden, who, with the aid of 
a carpet bag and much Yankee common 
sense, started the express business at 
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Facade of main entrance 


Main floor of the home office 
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1 Wall street in 1839, had embarked on 
a foreign remittance business within 
three years. Other companies, which 
later sprang up, devised drafts, foreign 
remittances, money orders and travelers 
checks—all natural outgrowths for or- 
ganizations called upon to forward cur- 
rency, banknotes, precious metals and 
bullion under the precarious transpor- 
tation conditions of mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury days. Perils from highwayman, 
train robber, fire and wreck naturally 
turned the minds of these early express- 
men to the devising of a system to pro- 
tect their precious shipments. 

Just as naturally did express compa- 
nies acquire a foreign organization to 
take care of their shipments abroad, to 
superintend their remittances, and to 
consolidate the position of their finan- 
cial paper. 

Since 1891 the American Express 
Company has been actively in the for- 
eign field, though before that time it 
had many foreign correspondents. Be- 
ginning in London, it soon had a group 
of offices well distributed over Europe. 
The last few years have seen the ex- 
tension of the chain to include nearly 
every important commercial and finan- 
cial center in the world. Today there 
are offices in forty-two foreign cities, 
as follows: Great Britain: Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Scotland; Liverpool, London, 
Southampton, England; France: Bor- 
deaux, Havre, Marseilles, Nice, Paris; 
Belgium: Antwerp, Brussels, Ostend; 
Italy: Genoa, Naples, Rome; Germany: 
Berlin, Bremen, Coblenz, Hamburg; 
Spain: Barcelona; Switzerland: Basle, 
Lucerne, Zurich; Holland: Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam; Sweden: Stockholm; Nor- 
way: Christiania; Denmark: Copen- 
hagen; Africa: Cairo; Greece: Athens; 
Turkey: Constantinople; Far Eastern: 
Hong Kong, China; Kobe, Japan; 
Manila, P. I.; Peking, N. China; 
Sh: santeal. China; Tientsin, N. China; 
Yi okohama, Japan; South America: 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Valparaiso. 

There are, as well, thirty-five offices 
located in the principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 

In size, appearance and appoint- 
ments the home office of the American 
Express Company in New York city 





American Express Building, 65 Broadway, NewYork 
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Marble staircase, with carving symbolic of world affairs 


Second floor devoted to banking activities 
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Patrons’ room on main floor 


is in keeping with this far-flung or- 
ganization. “Old 65 Broadway,” which 
for a hundred years had been falling 
from the position of colonial skyscraper 
of five stories to that of modern fire 
trap, was replaced in 1917 by one of 
the handsomest office buildings in that 
galaxy of handsome office buildings— 
lower Broadway. 


“New 65 Broadway” is classical in 
desicn, twenty stories in height, and is 
built of granite, limestone and glazed 


face brick. The first three stories pre- 
sent 1 handsome banking front in gran- 
ite. ‘he doorways open into a vestibule 
trinsed in marble and bronze. Re- 
volving doors connect with the elevator 


corridor and with the main floor, sheer 
beauty in Travernelle marble and 
bronze. On the right of the spacious 
floor is the travel department ticket 
counter, on the left a patrons’ room, and 
various financial windows. A marble 
staircase, with carving symbolic of the 
company’s world affairs, leads to the 
second, the banking floor, also finished 
in marble and bronze. ‘The indirect 
lighting fixtures give to the whole a 
soft, even glow, which heightens the 
beauty. 

The remaining floors of the building 
contain the executive, operating, techni- 
cal and accounting departments of this 
great company, nearly 2,000 employees 
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who enter and leave the imposing por- 
tals each day of the business year. 
The growth of the American Express 
Company, department by department, 
service by service, has been most inter- 
esting and logical. 
The domestic money order, placed on 





London Office 





Rome Office, Piazza di Opagna 


the market by the company in 1882, 
made it possible to send small sums of 
money by mail with perfect safety, 
rather than to ship actual cash or bank 
drafts, as had been necessary before. 
Like many forms of express financial 
paper, it was a natural outgrowth for 
a company which had to handle ship- 
ments of currency. 

Next in time, and certainly as great 
in importance, the American Express 
Company devised the travelers check, 
which today is used by travelers in all 
parts of the world. The travelers 
check, again, was a natural develop- 
ment for the company, because their 
domestic money orders had before been 
used to some extent by foreign travelers 
for purposes of protection. The need 
for such a form as the travelers check 
was a glaring one. The first check was 
issued in dollars, and carried a list of 
equivalents in the most-used foreign 
currencies. The pound sterling and 
French franc travelers checks were de- 
vised in 1919 to protect the traveler 
against abnormal exchange conditions, 
For the traveler to use these checks cor- 
responds to his purchasing foreign 
money before he starts on his journey. 
The travelers check exchange order, the 
latest addition to the American Express 
group of financial paper for travelers, 
is issued in denominations of $500. 
Against it travelers checks may be pro- 
cured at any office of the American Ex- 
press Company or its subsidiaries. 
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Paris Office, 11 Rue Scribe 


Travelers who are not going to use 
funds in an amount large enough to 
require a letter of credit may carry this 
convenient form and do away with the 
bulk of many checks of small denomina- 
tions. The American Express travelers 
letter of credit is unique in that Ameri- 
can Express travelers checks may be 
drawn against it without extra charge. 

International shipping led to the col- 
lecting of bills due shippers and to the 
foreign remittance business as natu- 
rally as the transportation of currency 
in the United States had led to the 
domestic money order. Commercial let- 
ters of credit to finance exports and 
imports, sale of foreign drafts and cable 
transfers. the purchase of clean and 
documentary bills of exchange, and the 
opening of bank accounts at foreign 
offices for American firms, were all a 
part of this development. A system of 
foreign remittances, devised to take care 
of the demands of the thousands of 
foreigners in this country who wished 
to send money to their home lands, em- 
braced mail and cable transfers as well 
as foreign money orders. 

The travel department found its be- 
ginnings in a demand on the part of the 
company’s clients who were already 
using its foreign organization for inter- 
national banking and shipping, to sup- 
ply a comprehensive travel service— 
steamship reservations, hotel accommo- 
dations, itineraries—for the use of rep- 
resentatives who traveled abroad. Like 


the other outgrowths of the original 
express company, the new department 
was a natural and logical one. It was 
made the more feasible by the many 
foreign offices of the company. Its well- 
rounded services today include season- 
able conducted tours to all parts of the 





Tientsin, China Office 





Buenos Aires Office 


world, and a comprehensive service for 
the independent traveler. It is official 
representative for all ocean steamship 
lines, and handles the only stock of Eu- 
ropean railway tickets in this country. 

The securities department, the newest 
among the departments of the company, 
carries on a wholesale business in both 
national and municipal bonds of for- 
eign countries. 

And so foreign shipping led to inter- 
national banking; and travel and _ se- 
curities were most logical additions. 


These services “interlock”. They are 


all handled by one organization, under 
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one roof, and with the guiding principle 
of American methods and business effi- 
ciency. They made possible the con- 
tinued existence and growth of the com- 
pany after it had been entirely divorced 
from the domestic package-carrying 
activity, which is perhaps still associ- 
ated with it in the public mind. 

For the individual the fruition of the 
American Express System is to be 
found in the services afforded by the 
company’s foreign offices. They are 
veritable travel headquarters for all who 
have occasion to go to foreign lands, 
whether for business or recreational rea- 
sons. Travelers have their mail sent 
in care of the local offices of the Ameri- 
can Express Company, to be held or 
forwarded as they direct. They use 
the office for the receipt and sending 
of cables. If they are business men, 
they transact their trade at the office 
and through the medium of the com- 
pany. Whether they are business or 
pleasure travelers, they solve the for- 
eign money situation and attend to 
travel reservations in this way. At the 
foreign office they find an atmosphere 
thoroughly American, with reading 
rooms, well stocked with American 
newspapers, at their disposal. The in- 
stances in which the local agent of the 
American Express Company has been 
of remarkable assistance to travelers in 
ways quite outside business relations, 
have been many, for these men are well- 
known figures in their communities. 
Their inclination and ability to help 
the traveler are not limited by the 
thresholds of their offices. 

To banks these foreign offices offer 
services which are unified, of long 
standing, and firmly financed. The 
situation of American Express offices in 
the principal seaports and commercial 
centers of the world makes it possible 
for them to purchase and sell foreign 
exchange, remit by mail or cable, fur- 
nish commercial and travelers letters 
of credit, travelers checks, handle for- 
eign collection and accounts to furnish 
foreign securities at wholesale, and to 
carry out all details of foreign shipping. 
Much of the business transacted is for 
American banks, who thus make use of 
the foreign organization of the company. 
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The Banca Commerciale Italiana 


large capital and wide affilia- 
tions have recently become es- 
tablished in New York and are per- 
forming highly important services in 
developing closer financial and commer- 
cial relations, not only between the 
United States and the respective coun- 
tries where the foreign banks have their 
head offices, but with many other parts 
of the world. Among such institutions 
the Banca Commerciale Italiana has 
been notably successful. This institu- 
tion was established in October, 1894, 
with a capital of lire 20,000,000 issued 
in July, 1895. From then up to date 
the capital has been increased to lire 
400.000,000 through ten additional is- 
sues of stock, and the reserve now 
amounts to lire 176,000,000. 
I'v rthermore, while at the beginning 


‘a snes banking institutions of 


it had but one office in Milan, it has 
brai hed out in eighty cities in Italy 
wit), headquarters in Milan, and _ in 





many of these places there are several 
sub-branches which have become neces- 
sary in order to accommodate the in- 
creasing population. 

But what is more gratifying is that 
not only has the Banca Commerciale 
Italiana made itself felt in every busi- 
ness and commercial place throughout 
Italy, but it is so intimately connected 
with all the principal resources and in- 
dustries of that country, and its activi- 
ties have assumed such a surprising 
number of different aspects, that it 
would be difficult to say if the growth 
of Italy has given more power to the 
bank or if the increased power of the 
bank has contributed largely to the eco- 
nomical and industrial growth of Italy. 
One must admit the correctness of what 
was said in the report from the board 
of directors to the shareholders in 
March last: “Our business has, in fact, 
progressed hand in hand with the coun- 
try’s improvement, of which it is both 
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representative and at the same time a 
by no means negligible contributing 
factor.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 


In order to be able to keep up with 
the progress of the times and to have 
the right organization to support, im- 
prove and enlarge the various enter- 
prises the bank is interested in, it had 
to develop its activities abroad, and be- 
sides opening branches in New York, 
London and Constantinople, the neces- 
sity of making strong connections with 
other banks and creating affiliations be- 

me one of the most important parts 

its program. 

On this matter the above-named re- 

rt submitted to the stockholders said: 

“The expansion of our activities 

road has, for obvious reasons, taken 

ace especially in countries where our 
rrency is at a premium; by a fortu- 
te coincidence, these are, at the same 
ne, the countries best fitted to supply 

requirements of raw materials. 





Thus we have at present auxiliaries in 
Austria, Rumania and Bulgaria, whose 
work has so far been successful. Else- 
where we have made arrangements with 
institutions which are not under our im- 
mediate control but in which we have 
taken a large interest; as, for instance, 
in Hungary and Czechoslovakia; now 
that conditions in Jugoslavia make pos- 
sible an extension of our activities there, 
we are making preparations for a simi- 
lar purpose and are only awaiting the 
restoration of more normal conditions in 
the south of Russia to establish our- 
selves also in those regions, where there 
should be plenty of good work to be 
done. 

“We are very glad to say that our 
foreign branches in New York, London 
and Constantinople continue to give 
good results. Among the other banks 
in which we are interested the Banca 
della Svizzera Italiana has increased its 
capital from five to seven and one-half 
million franes. Our affiliation, the 
Banca Commerciale Italiana (France) 
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has opened a branch at Nice and, on the 
whole, works to our entire satisfaction. 
As regards the Societa Commerciale 
d’Oriente, it too is sure to do well as 
soon as the countries in which it is op- 
erating re-enter the circ:e of interna- 
tional intercourse. 

“The Banque Francaise et Italienne 
pour l’Amerique du Sud, with which we 
have now been connected for many years 
and with which our relations are be- 
coming ever more important and cordial, 
has doubled its capital from twenty-five 
to fifty million francs. Its business is 
developing in Brazil and in the Argen- 
tine, where new branches have been 
opened, among which we i:\ay mention 
those at Pernambuco and Rosario de 
Santa Fe. 

“On the South American Continent, 
in addition to being closely connected 
with the Banco Italiano of Lima, which 
is doing very well in Peru, we have be- 
come related, through the Banque Fran- 
caise et Italienne, with the Banco 
Frances e Italiano de Colombia in Bo- 


gota and the Banco Frances de Chile at 
Santiago, the latter having recently 
opened a branch also at Valparaiso. 

“We will not dwell upon our minor 
undertakings in Ecuador and Mexico, 
but should not like to close this chap- 
ter of our survey without giving promi- 
nence to the position attained by the 
Banca Commerciale Italiana & Romena, 
whose capital is fifty million lei. This 
is now among the foremost banking 
institutions in Rumania, and in addition 
to its headquarters at Bucharest, it 
now has branches both at Braila and 
Galatz. We would express equal sat- 
isfaction at the work done by the Banca 
Commerciale Italiana and Bulgara at 
Sofia. 

“The Banca Ungaro Italiana (capital 
350 million crowns) has started its op- 
erations at Budapest. In addition to 
this we have participated in another in- 
crease, i. e., that of the Boehmische 
Union Bank in Prague from 80 to 120 
million Czechoslovakian crowns, and 
would also mention the assistance given 
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by us to the Societa di Navigazione 
Interna of Budapest, whose capital has 


been increased from 2,200,000 to 11,- 
000,000 crowns. This was the only 
shipping company on the Danube which 
remained available for Italy on this 
vital line of communication.” 

Other banks affiliated with the Banca 
Commerciale Italiana are the Credit 
Anversois of Bruxelles, the Societa Ital- 
iana di Credito Commerciale and the 
Italian-American Bank of San Fran- 


cisco. 
THE BANK’S DOMESTIC ACTIVITIES 


In referring to its activities in Italy 
the same report reads: 

‘It would carry us too far to men- 
tion here the whole list of Italian un- 
dertakings in which we have partici- 
pated and which cover every branch of 
industrial activity. We shall therefore 
limit ourselves to mentioning the sup- 
port given to the electrical branch, 
which we have continued to assist most 
eficiently, in accordance with our past 


traditions. We have thus helped in the 
formation of the Societa’ Elettrica della 
Venezia Giulia (capital, 20 million lire) 
and in the large increases of capital of 
the Societa’ Elettrica dell’ Adamello 
and the Societa’ Ligure Toscana di 
Elettricita’. In the metallurgical and 
engineering branches we might mention 
the share of ten million lire debentures 
of the Acciaierie & Ferriere Lombarde 
which we took over in joint account with 
the Credito Italiana and the Banca 
Italiana di Sconto. 

“Together with the latter and the 
Banca Commerciale Triestina, we have 
participated in the considerable increase 
of capital of the Stabilimento ‘Tecnico 
Triestino, which was first raised from 
six to eighteen million and subsequently 
to forty million lire; this old-established 
company owns the shipbuilding yards 
of Muggia and San Marco. 

“We have likewise participated in the 
formation of the Societa Stabilimenti 
di Dalmine, which has taken over the 
former Mannesmann business and also 
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in the increase of capital from fifteen 
to thirty million lire of the Societa 
Nazionale Officine di Savigliano, in joint 
account with the Belgian group inter- 
ested therein. 

“Leaving apart minor transactions of 
the kind, which, however, in many cases 
are of no less importance, we should 
like to draw your attention to the in- 
crease of our participation in the 
“Montecatini” Societa Generale per |’ 
Industria Mineraria & Agricola, which 
has increased its capital first from sev- 
enty-five to one hundred million and 
then to two hundred million lire, in or- 
der to absorb the Fabbrica Colla & 
Concimi and the Unione Italiana Con- 
cimi, thus stepping to the forefront of 
fertilizer producing companies not only 
in Italy but in the world market. 

“We were also instrumental in the in- 
crease of capital of the ‘“Foresta’, a 
company engaged in the timber trade 
and whose original capital of fifty mil- 
lion lire has been doubled; the raw ma- 
terials in which it is to deal will find 
a ready market among our various 


branches of industry, more especially in 
the building trade, for which it was es- 
sential to find a reliable source of sup- 
ply. Among the further increases we 
might mention also that of the Societa 
Granaria Italiana (grain and _ seed 
trade) from 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 
lire; of the Compagnia Italiana dei 
Grandi Alberghi (hotels); of the 
Cartiere Pietro Miliani (paper mills) ; 
of the Fabbriche Riunite di Fiammiferi 
(matches); of the Manifattura Ital- 
iana Carlo Pacchetti (fiber); of the 
Istituto Italiano di Credito Marittimo 
(a shipping credit institution); of the 
publishing firm of R. Bemporad & 
Figlio, and many others. 

“We should like to give special 
prominence also to our participation, to- 
gether with the Credito Italiano and the 
Banca Italiana di Sconto, in the Societa 
Anonima Gas and Coke, Milano, which 
deserves particular mention, not only 
on account of its capital of 50,000,000 
lire, but because it served the purpose 
also of keeping this trade under Italian 
control. 
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“This long recital of our activities 
might be suitably wound up by the re- 
cording our share in forming the 
Societa Agricola Italo-Somala with a 
capital of 24,000,000 lire. Its forma- 
tion is due to the initiative of H. R. H. 
the Duke of Abruzzi, achieve- 
ments in so many directions have added 
glorious pages to the history of na- 
tional enterprise and whose high patron- 
age should be of good omen for the suc- 
cess of Italian activities also on the 
black continent. Simultaneously let us 
mention another enterprise which initi- 
ated from humbler quarters and _ to 
which we gave ready support, i. e., the 
formation of the Societa Veneziana per 
| Industria della Pesea, a company 
formed for introducing motor boats into 

fishing trade of the Adriatic, thus 
«iving the latter an adequate industrial 
organization.” 


whose 


TASTEFUL EDIFICES 


nder the guidance of very promi- 


it financiers and business men_ the 


Banca Commerciale Italiana, while al- 
ways keeping in mind the welfare of 
the country and the interest of its share- 
holders in the development of its pro- 
gram, has been mindful at all times to 
maintain the fame for taste and beauty 
attached to Italy. 

The various edifices erected by the 
bank for the establishment of _ its 
branches, besides being good pieces of 
architecture, are responding to every 
modern requirement; but what attracts 
the special admiration of all who know 
it, is the palatial building in Milan, all 
of white marble on the outside and with 
halls, staircases and rooms decorated in 
a sober but rich elegance, amply sat- 
isfying the most exacting requirements 
of taste, comfort and efficiency in serv- 
ice. And although it is by no means 
a small building, increase of business 
has demanded the construction of an- 
other building to be the future residence 
of the head office only. 

About 7,000 people are on the bank’s 
payroll and of these nearly 1,000 are 
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Partial view of the public space in the main banking room, Genoa office 


in Milan alone. The employees of dence, transforming it into a suitable 
Milan have formed the B. C. I. Club, place for the purpose of giving recrea- 
which took a large building for its resi- tion, rest, mental stimulus and physical 
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Reception room at the Florence office 


training to the members. The club is 
under the patronage of the directors 
of the bank. 

Of even greater importance than the 
club is the pension fund which has been 
created for the benefit of all the em- 
ployees. The aim of this is to provide 
pensions in old age or subsidies in case 
of sickness. 

The Italian Government has recog- 
nized this fund as an independent in- 
stitution, granting to it the support of 
the law. 

To give an idea of the rapid develop- 


ment of the New York branch of the 
Banca Commerciale Italiana it might be 
well to recall that it was opened in June, 
1918, with only a small force, and in 
July, 1921, it became necessary to 
transfer its quarters to its own building 
at 62 William street, and in order to 
handle the volume of its business its 
force has been increased up to about 
200 people. 

The progress of the Banca Commer- 
ciale Italiana is well illustrated by the 
accompanying table. 


(In Million Lire) 


Pension 


Reserves 
1.3 
16.5 
35.0 
59.7 
156.0 


Capital 
20 
80 
105 
156 
312 


Years 
1895 
1904 
1910 
1917 
1920 


Corre- 
spondents 
debtors 


31.7 
167.9 
216.5 
707.5 

1,636.0 


Portfolio 
Italian 
and foreign 


15.8 
93.4 
290.1 
1,269.3 
3,261.0 


Advances 
on bills 


Securities 
deposited 


53.5 
344.8 
709.4 

1,639.1 
5,249.5 


Correspondents 
creditors 


40.2 
169.8 
353.7 

1,521.0 
4,203.6 


Deposits 
savings 


6.9 
100.1 
207.2 
349.7 
770.1 
Participation 


in other 
banks 


Miscella- 
neous 
participation 


1.5 
5.6 
21.8 
11.7 
92.7 


Loans on 
securities 
and bonds 


2.7 
31.6 
38.8 
50.3 

157.9 


15.5 
79.4 
99.0 
66.1 
669.6 


12.0 
14.0 
81.9 





What Becomes of the Gold ? 


NE of the curiosities of the 
O golden flood which has poured 
in upon the people of the 
United States since the beginning of the 
war is the addition of over $300,000,- 
000 worth of gold manufactures to their 
already large stock of personal effects 
of this character. 

The additions made to the already 
existing stocks of material manufac- 
tured from the precious metal have 
been, says the T'rade Record of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, excep- 
tionally large during and since the war. 
In prewar years, says the bank’s state- 
ment, we were accustomed to utilize 
from twenty-five to thirty million dol- 
lars worth a year of “new gold” in the 
“manufactures and arts.” The term 
“new gold” represents the sum actually 
added to the existing stock of gold 
manufactures and is exclusive of the 
large quantities of old material turned 
in at the assay offices and there trans- 
formed into condition in which the metal 
could be re-utilized for similar lines of 
work, 

Most of the gold used by the manu- 
facturers of the country is presumably 
purchased direct from the assay offices 
and the mints, and the reports of the 
director of the mint show that these 
purchases prior to the war averaged 
about $35,000,000 a year of “new ma- 
terial,” and $8,000,000 a year of “old 
material.” In 1916, when our imports 
of gold jumped to practically $500,- 
000,000 and the earnings of the people 
were also greatly increased, the sales 
of “new gold” by the assay offices and 
mints jumped to $41,000,000 and of 
“old material” practically $10,000,000 ; 
in 1919 $56,000,000 of the “new mate- 
rial,” and the “old material’ $20,000,- 
000; and in 1920 the “new gold” sold 
exceeded $60,000,000 in value, while 
the total for 1921 will approximate 
$40,000,000. The additions of ‘new 
gold” since the beginning of the war 
have aggregated over $300,000,000 and 
brought the grand total of governmen- 
tal sales of “new gold” for industrial 
purposes since 1880 up to approximate- 
ly a billion dollars. Most of this was 


transformed into manufactures for use 
of the people of the United States, as 
the value of exports of gold manufac- 
tures is comparatively small, seldom 
reaching a million dollars a year. 

In other parts of the world the nor- 
mal consumption of gold for industrial 
purposes is also large. Studies of this 
subject made by the United States 
Mint Bureau in the years immediately 
preceding the war indicated that the 
world’s industrial consumption of gold 
had aggregated about two billion dol- 
lars in the short period 1890-1910, of 
which about twenty per cent. was used 
in the United States. In the occidental 
world alone the total consumed for 
manufacturing purposes was about one 
and one-half billion dollars in the twen- 
ty-year period and an estimate for the 
Orient, chiefly India, brings the total 
world consumption in the twenty-year 
period up to fully $2,000,000,000. 
While much of the gold entering India 
disappears and is reported as “buried”, 
the Indian Government states officially 
that the uncoined gold imported into 
India may be considered as to be used 
for ornaments and manufactures, and 
the Statesman’s Year-Book of 1921 in 
recording the heavy gold imports of 
India remarks that “gold is used chiefly 
in the form of ornaments.” 

These figures, which indicate a world 
consumption of fully $2,000,000,000 
worth of gold for industrial purposes in 
the short period 1890-1910—an aver- 
age of about $100,000,000 per annum— 
throw, adds the bank’s statement, an in- 
teresting side light upon that much dis- 
cussed question of “what becomes of 
the gold?” World statisticians esti- 
mate the total out-turn of gold in the 
world since the discovery of America 
at slightly more than $18,009,000,000, 
while the annual studies of the United 
States Mint Bureau regarding gold 
monetary stocks in all the countries of 
the world have never disclosed the exis- 
tence of more than eight and one-half 
billion dollars as the grand total of gold 
monetary stock visible in all parts of 
the world for which records can be had. 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


ANKS throughout the country 
note a gradual approach toward 
an industrial equilibrium which 

will restore business to its normal state. 
The Cleveland Trust Company in the 
October issue of its Business Bulletin, 
mentions “the fair preponderance of 
credible evidence” in confirmation of 
this gradual business improvement, and 
speaks of the turn in the tide as indi- 
cated in the increase in the production 
of many commodities of fundamental 
industrial importance, and of the en- 
couraging increase of building construc- 
tion in Cleveland. 


SUBSTANTIAL GAINS IN BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


Under the head of gains in the build- 
ing industry the October Guaranty Sur- 
vey of the Guaranty Trust Company, of 
New York notes that: 


Contracts awarded in September reflect 
substantial gains in activity in the building 
industry. The aggregate of contracts in 
twenty-seven northeastern states for the 
month, as reported by the F. W. Dodge 
Company, was $246,186,000, the largest 
monthly total in the current year and a rec- 
ord for September. This was eleven and 
one-half per cent. in excess of the total for 
August. In the last ten years the average 
value of contracts for September was four- 
> - one-half per cent. less than for 
August, 


n further comment on the above 
quoted paragraph on building gain, the 
F’ st Wisconsin National Bank of Mil- 


waukee remarks in its Business and Fi- 
nancial Comment for October that: 


This unusual increase in building awards 
at this season of the year is undoubtedly due 
to the shortage of homes. Residential con- 
struction leads all other. The pressure on 
housing accommodations is still great and 
rents have shown few signs of yielding. It 
is noticeable that many houses are Tetag 
built for quick sale. 

The average cost of building materials is 
down about forty per cent. from the highest 
point reached last year. While in some cities 
the wages of building workingmen have 
fallen from twelve to twenty per cent., in 
others there has been little or no reduction. 
It is reported, however, that building labor 
is doing twenty-five to thirty per cent. more 
work than it did during the boom period. 
As direct labor cost’ is estimated to be 
around forty per cent. of the total cost of 
a house, a twenty per cent. reduction in the 
labor item would mean a saving of eight or 
ten per cent. on the total cost of a house. 

The total cost of building an average 
house as compared with a year ago is vari- 
ously estimated at from twenty-five to 
thirty-three and one-third per cent. less. In 
some quarters it is declared that prices of 
building materials will not go lower next 
year; on the contrary, it is freely predicted 
that they will be higher. The argument is 
that the pressure for new building will 
maintain prices. Against this view is the 
fact that industrial costs are relatively lower 
than building costs. Building cannot long 
be maintained on a superior level of cost 
and employ its full man-power and capacity. 
The moment the building shortage begins 
to be relieved, building costs will yield. This 
time may come sooner than expected. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s Wash- 
ington bulletin for November says in its 
general survey of October conditions: 
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Basic manufacturing and structural in- 
dustries have not yet shown the influence of 
reviving demand, except to a limited degree. 
There has been some increase in activity, 
although the extent of it has varied quite 
materially as between industries. In iron 
and steel an increase both in production and 
in unfilled orders has taken place which, 
although limited in amount, is regarded as 
of first-rate importance as marking the turn 
from the low point. Conditions surrounding 
the production and sale of nonferrous metals 
are materially improved in the southwestern 
mining districts, and bituminous coal pro- 
duction has shown a substantial increase. 
Better conditions are also reported in the 
lumber industry, one or two districts, no- 
tably Minneapolis, however, furnishing an 
exception. The activity of building has been 
particularly noteworthy because of its con- 
tinuance beyond the time when a seasonal 
reaction would ordinarily occur. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


Turning to the subject of the unem- 
ployment situation, the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin says: 


Although unemployment continues to be 
a serious element in the existing situation, 
there has been a fairly general increase in 
the number of men employed. Relatively 
little labor unrest exists at the present time, 
but the announcement of a call for a nation- 
wide railroad strike produced, in some dis- 
tricts at least, an effort to speed up indus- 
trial activities with the intention of facilitat- 
ing larger rail shipments in anticipation of 
a possible crippling of the transport system. 
The possibility of such a strike apparently 
was reflected only to a slight degree in other 
branches of industrial activity during the 
month, owing no doubt to the belief that 
an accommodation designed to prevent its 
occurrence would be arrived at. 


HIGH WAGES FORCE UNEMPLOYMENT 


The National City Bank of New 
York voices the opinion that high wages 
are forcing unemployment, and says in 
its November bulletin: 


The fact is that wages are so high that 
they force unemployment, the public not be- 
ing able to buy the products at the existing 
level of costs. The story of the farm wagon 
illustrates the whole situation. If wagons 
cannot be sold, less coal will be used in the 
factories and fewer trains will be moved 
on the railroads. It is probable that much 
corn will be burned for fuel this winter, 
which means that less coal will be mined 
and the railroads will lose the transportation 
of both coal and corn. Moreover, the high 
costs of transportation and of mining coal 
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come back to the wage-earner’s door, added 
to the cost of everything he buys. 

Broadly speaking, the people in the town 
industries must sell their goods and servy- 
ices either to the country people or to them- 
selves. It is plain that the former cannot 
take their usual share at present prices, and 
the town populations have nothing to gain 
by holding up the cost of living on them- 
selves. A general reduction of industrial 
costs would accomplish two very desirable 
objects, to wit: provide work for the un- 
employed and lower the cost of living for 
everybody. 


ENCOURAGING FEATURES OF SITUATION 


The Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank, of New York, speaks of the en- 
couraging features of the situation as 
follows: 


Among the brightest signs of the times 
is the appreciation which is shown in every 
branch of business of the need for coopera- 
tion to bring about a restoration of pros- 
perity. The minds of the American people 
are working normally and with a definite 
objective in view, that objective being a 
thorough business adjustment upon which 
may be laid the foundation for another pe- 
riod of true national prosperity. Until a 
very little while ago this was not so; there 
was a confused belief that deflation could 
be limited to a reduction in dividend dis- 
tributions and a lowering of merchandise 
costs. Producers, manufacturers, merchants 
and carriers were called upon to cut the 
commodities they had to sell to a price level 
that was “fair”. But the great consuming 
public, having lived through several years 
of intense inflation, was ready to accept na- 
ture’s law of action and reaction only as 
that law operated against others and for 
its benefit. 

It is recognized that no permanent 
good would come from any organized 
attempt to whip business up beyond the 
really conservative and sane rate which ex- 
isting conditions warrant. Industries which 
are fairly well liquidated are seeking an 
advantage from the improved state of busi- 
ness affairs, and are planning enlarged op- 
erations on the current basis of wages and 
prices of materials. But it is still recog- 
nized as necessary to study the conditions 
of supply and demand in each particular 
industry, and to determine the degree in 
which that industry really is liquidated. 
More than that, it is still recognized as 
necessary to determine the relation of each 
particular industry to the broad economic 
forces at work—forces which are the out- 
come of the war that disrupted business re- 
lations, and of the peace that was to have 
started the work of restoring those disrupted 
relations. 
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THE GROWING SPIRIT OF THRIFT 


On the noticeable growth of the thrift 
spirit through the country the New 
York National Bank of Commerce, in 
an October bulletin, remarks: 


Another factor of great significance which 
cannot be overlooked is the growing spirit 
of thrift. In the United States, as else- 
where, much extravagance undoubtedly re- 
sulted from the period of high wages and 
high profits. It is nevertheless true that 
large sections of the public took advantage 
of the opportunity to establish savings ac- 
counts and to begin the purchase of homes, 
while the wide distribution of Liberty bonds 
familiarized many with investments in se- 
curities. Except in a few areas the wide- 
spread and severe unemployment has not 
materially reduced savings bank deposits, 
while in some localities steady gains in such 
deposits have been made throughout the 
period of depression. Sharp curtailment of 
income has impressed the necessity of sav- 
ing on many who failed to take advantage 
of temporarily higher incomes. Economy 
has become fashionable. The time has 
passed when any considerable section of the 
public will buy regardless of cost. Sales 
policies based on a belief that buying can 

e stimulated by artificial methods and that 


another era of extravagant buying can be 
induced under present conditions will not 
succeed. 

The American consumer, however, has 
suffered no material permanent curtailment 
of purchasing power. Goods of all kinds, 
in large volume, can be sold in every part 
of the United States today, if they are 
staple in character, and if prices are such 
as to represent real values to conservative 
purchasers. As the volume of goods thus 
sold expands, employment will automatically 
increase and, in turn, new purchasing power 
will develop. The domestic market assures 
the American producer of an outlet. 


PROSPERITY DEMANDS TAX REVISION 


The First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia speaking through its president, 
William A. Law, says in its November 
letter: 


There must be an intelligent revision of 
the taxation system if the country is to go 
ahead, for the present burden is almost in- 
tolerable and must be more wisely distrib- 
uted. There is other constructive legislation 
for Congress to consider and many impor- 
tant reforms to put through. It is apparent, 
however, that sustained progress is being 
made in various lines where one year ago 
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virtual stagnation seemed to rule. It is an 
interesting situation and one full of extraor- 
dinary possibilities in connection with de- 
velopments in European finance and the ef- 
forts of Germany to meet its reparation 
obligations. There are definite signs that 
prices of basic commodities have in many 
cases been pretty well stabilized and that 
some cotbedt may now be looked for. The 
situation is in various aspects stronger than 
it was at this time last year and, while 
there is no rush of business in sight, there 
are grounds for taking a conservatively 
hopeful view of the future. 


THE PRESIDENT’S UNEMPLOYMENT 
CONFERENCE 


The findings and consequent recom- 
mendations of the President’s confer- 
ence on unemployment in Washington, 
of which Herbert Hoover was chair- 
man, are set forth in the commerce re- 
ports of October 24. 

Under the separate heads, first of 
“Emergency Measures Recommended 
for the Recovery of Employment,” and, 
secondly, “Measures Recommended for 
the Permanent Recovery of Employ- 
ment,” the conference presents a sum- 
mary of recommendations which are 
quoted in part as follows: 


1.,The conference finds that there are, 
variously estimated, from 3,500,000 to 5,- 
500,000 unemployed, and there is a much 
greater number dependent upon them. 

2. The problem of meeting the emergency 
of unemployment is primarily a community 
problem. 

8. The basis of organization should be an 
emergency committee representing the vari- 
ous elements in the community. One im- 
mediate step should be to coordinate and 
establish efficient public employment agen- 
cies and to register all those desiring work. 

4. The personnel of the employment 
agencies should be selected with considera- 
tion to fitness only. 

5. The emergency committee should regu- 
larly publish the numbers dependent upon 
it for employment and relief. 

6. Private houses, hotels, offices, etc., can 
contribute to the situation by making re- 
pairs during the winter instead of waiting 
until spring, when employment will be more 
plentiful. 

7. Public construction is better than re- 
lief. 

8. The governor should unite all 
agencies for support of the mayors. 

9. The Federal authorities, including the 
Federal Reserve Banks, should expedite the 
construction of public buildings and public 
works covered by existing appropriations. 

10. A congressional appropriation for 


state 
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roads, together with state appropriations 
amounting to many tens of millions of dol- 
lars already made in expectation of and de- 
pendence on Federal aid, would make avail- 
able a large amount of employment. The 
conference recommends congressional action 
at the present session in order that work 
may go forward. 

11. The greatest field for immediate re- 
lief of unemployment is in the construction 
industry, which has been artificially re- 
stricted during and since the war. We are 
short more than a million homes. Consider- 
ing all branches of the construction indus- 
try, more than 2,000,000 people could be em- 
ployed if construction were resumed. 

12. Manufacturers can contribute to re- 
lieve the present acute unemployment situ- 
ation by— 

(a) Part-time work, through reduced time 
or rotation of jobs. 

(b) As far as possible, manufacturing for 
stock. 

(c) Taking advantage of the present op- 
portunity to do as much plant construction, 
repairs, and cleaning up as is possible, with 
the consequent transfer of many employees 
to other than their regular work. 

(d) Reduction of the number of hours of 
labor per day. 

(e) The reduction of the work week to a 
lower number of days during the present 
period of industrial depression. 

(f) That employees and employers co- 
operate in putting these recommendations 
into effect. 


MEASURES RECOMMENDED FOR PERMANENT 
RECOVERY OF EMPLOYMENT 


1. Readjustment of railway rates. 

2. Speedy completion of the tax bill, with 
its contemplated reduction of taxes. 

3. Definite settlement of tariff legislation. 

4. Settlement of the financial relationships 
between the government and the railways. 

5. Limitation of world armament and con- 
sequent increase of tranquillity and further 
decrease of the tax burden, not only of the 
United States but of other countries. 

6. Steps looking to the minimizing of 
fluctuations in exchange. 

7. Definite programs of action that will 
lead to more regular employment in seasonal 
and intermittent industries, notably in the 
coal industry. 

8. In all the different industries and oc- 
cupations the rapidity of recovery will de- 
pend greatly upon the speed of proportion- 
ate adjustment of the inequalities in defla- 
tion. 


RESERVE FUNDS AS DEPRESSION 
PREVENTATIVES 


If saving rather than waste were the 
keynote of financial booms, business, in 
the opinion of Edward Eyre Hunt, sec- 
retary of the President’s Conference on 
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Unemployment, would in large measure 
safeguard itself against periods of re- 
curring depression, and consequent un- 
employment. In an address in New 
York on October 25 before the Society 
of Industrial Engineers, he goes on to 
say: 


The peak periods of boom are times of 
speculation, over-expansion, extravagance in 
living, relaxation in effort, wasteful expendi- 
ture in industry and commerce, with conse- 
quent destruction of capital. The valleys 
are marked by business stagnation, unem- 
ployment, and suffering. Both of these ex- 
tremes are vicious, and the vices of the one 
beget the vices of the other. It is the wastes, 
the miscalculations, and the maladjustments 
grown rampant during booms that make in- 
evitable the painful process of liquidation. 
The most hopeful way to check the losses 
and misery of depression is therefore to 
check the feverish extremes of “prosperity”. 
The best time to act is at a fairly early 
Stage in the growth of the boom. 

in any analysis of our productive pro- 
cesses, we can make a broad distinction be- 
tween our additions to national plant and 
ecipment, such as houses, railroads, manu- 
f.-lures, and tools on one hand, and the 
consumable goods which we produce on the 
Over. At the present time we increase our 


activities in both of these directions at the 
same time and in their competition with 
each other we produce our booms. If all 
branches of our public works and the con- 
struction work of our public utilities—the 
railways, the telephones, etc—could sys- 
tematically put aside financial reserves to 
be provided in times of prosperity for the 
deliberate purpose of improvement and ex- 
pansion in times of depressions, we could 
not only greatly decrease the depth of de- 
pressions, but we would at the same time 
diminish the height of booms. . . Nor is this 
plan financially impracticable. Under it our 
plant and equipment would be built in times 
of lower costs than is now the case when 
the contractor competes with consumable 
goods in overbidding for both material and 
labor. 


OUR BANKING POLICY IN THE LATE 
CRISIS AND DEPRESSION 


In support of the manner in which 
our banks aided by the Federal Reserve 
Banks met the shock of the crisis and 
depression consequent upon the “pros- 
perity boom” in the trail of the late 
war, Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., econ- 
omist of the Chase National Bank of 
New York, in an address before the St. 
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Louis Chamber of Commerce, said in 
part: 


When the abnormal forces which had gen- 
erated and maintained the boom began to 
slacken, the reaction was extraordinarily 
violent. 

It is the business of banks in such a situ- 
ation to lend freely to all solvent business 
men, so that they may have time to adjust 
their affairs, and particularly may have time 
to utilize their slow assets to offset their 
quick liabilities. If a solvent business man 
must have $50,000 to save him in a crisis, 
the bank should lend him $50,000—not $30,- 
000. With the Federal Reserve Banks be- 
hind them, our banks were able to do this 
adequately for the first time in our history. 
With the shock of the crisis over and with 
panic averted, our banks were able to move 
with care and discrimination in bringing 
about so great a liquidation of credits as to 
make money conditions very appreciably 
easier. The liquidation is not yet complete, 
but it has certainly gone so far as to justify 
the confident statement that the loan funds 
of the country are abundantly adequate for 
all ordinary business purposes. Indeed, I 
have not known of a case in the past seven 
or eight months when a business man whose 
credit was good could not borrow all that 
he needed for current productive purposes. 
Those who find it hard to borrow are either 
men who are trying to carry old goods or 
old positions in the vain hope of recouping 
last year’s costs, or else men whose resources 
have been so depleted by the crisis that they 
are not regarded as satisfactory credit risks. 


MILWAUKEE EXECUTIVES DISCUSS POLICIES 
FOR BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT 


Under the head of “What Will Im- 
prove Business,’ the Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee, through its 
October “Business and Financial Com- 
ment,” quotes the opinion of twenty- 
seven leading Milwaukee executives as 
to the relative importance of the six 
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most generally discussed policies for 
promoting business recovery. 


This ar- 
ticle says: 


More people are at work today telling the 
public what would most benefit business 
than ever before. The opinions of business 
men themselves are likely to vary according 
to the nature of their business, their loca- 
tion, etc. ‘The most generally discussed poli- 
cies for promoting business recovery might 
be boiled down to the following: Lower 
freight rates, lower wages, stabilization of 
prices, further liquidation of inventories, re- 
lief from war taxation and increase in ex- 
ports. ‘'wenty-seven of the leading business 
executives of Milwaukee were asked to rank 
these six policies in order of importance. 
The resultant of the opinions of these men 
was the following ranking: (1) Lower 
freight rates, (1) relief from war taxation, 
(3) lower wages, (4) stabilization of prices 
and increase in exports which tied for fourth 
place, and (5) further liquidation of inven- 
tories. As the preference shown among the 
first three suggested remedies was _ not 
marked, the net result of the inquiry is that 
lower freight rates, relief from burdensome 
war taxation, and reduction of wages to 
accord with the new price level, are con- 
sidered essentials of a program of indus- 
trial reconstruction. It is significant that 
these bear directly upon the question of re- 
ducing costs of production. 


DOWNWARD PRICE TREND BASIC CHANGE 
FACING BUSINESS TODAY 


The Bache Review for October 22 re- 
marks that business faces an entirely 
new set of conditions compared to those 
of many years prior to 1920, the most 
basic change being that of the price 
trend. 

The turning point came in the spring 
of 1920, continues the Review, when the 
period of rising prices of the past 
twenty-four years came to a sudden end. 
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With regard to the effect of this 
change on business men, the Review 
quotes Vice-president Frank K. Hous- 
ton of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York, as saying: 


A generation of business men trained in 
the school of expanding margins, of selling 
prices constantly climbing faster than costs, 
suddenly faced a new situation. The bottom 
fell out of selling prices, and profit margins 
faded away. No man needs to be reminded 
today of the events which followed. Busi- 
ness and industrial organization, financial 
institutions, farmers and laborers have suf- 
fered alike from the sharp collapse of the 
economic system. 

{nd in considering the situation further, 
Mr. Houston believes that there can be no 
eturn in the near future to the easy pros- 
perity of 1916, 1917 and 1919. In those 
years slack business methods carried 
hrough, and inefficiency became successful. 
those days are gone. “The tide of business 

tilures which flowed during the past eigh- 

‘en months was evidence of the extent to 

hich rising prices and ‘cost-plus’ guaran- 
ee had permeated business with inefficient 
nen and methods. Crisis and liquidation 

ve weeded out weak men and poor meth- 
xls. The men who remain will face a keener 


struggle than American business has known 
for years.” 

It is hard to overcome the business dis- 
eases bred by a great inflation period— 
slackness of operations, greed, and profiteer- 
ing in making prices—these extend through 
the rank and file and obsess the retail 
dealers throughout the country; not all, but 
very many of them. Necessity—the hard 
facts of the actual situation, will cure them 
gradually. And, as Mr. Houston says, “the 
business unit which is to succeed must be 
lean and fit, prepared to operate on narrow 
margins and to face keen competition. * * * 
American business faces a hard game, but 
a fair one. And it will win; there is no 
doubt about that.” 


« « 


“STABILIZE” EXCHANGE BY “STABILIZING” 
CONDITIONS GOVERNING IT 


Under the head of “Stabilization of 
Exchange,’ the October issue of the 
Acceptance Bulletin, official publication 
of the American Acceptance Council, 
discusses the erratic fluctuations in the 
foreign exchange markets and the end- 
less discussion of varied formule by 
which exchange can be “stabilized”’. 
The Bulletin goes on to say: 
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Foreign exchange in itself is by no means 
a complicated subject under normal condi- 
tions. The rise and fall in sterling, francs 
or reichsmarks simply reflect the flow of 
goods, services, credit, capital or gold from 
one country to another—all based on the 
gold standard of settlement in one way or 
another. 

But the gold standard of settlement has 
been swept away save in the United States 
and it is idle to attempt to gauge the value, 
except in a purely speculative way, of the 
mark, for example, when that mark is 
backed by neither gold nor goods except 
to a very small degree and that degree be- 
ing almost daily lessened by the continuous 
activity of the printing presses. 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion 
that the so-called “stabilization” of German 
exchange would remove one of the impor- 
tant factors contributing toward the ex- 
traordinary fluctuations of the important 
European exchanges. But how is that to be 
accomplished ? 

In normal times the Reichsbank circula- 
tion, we believe, ran somewhere around 2,- 
000,000,000 to 8,000,000,000 marks, backed 
by a substantial gold reserve plus an active 
and profitable external and internal trade. 
These marks were worth approximately 25 
cents each or four to the dollar. During the 
war the circulation constantly expanded, 
but the wildest period of inflation has come 
within the past year. At the beginning of 
1921 there were outstanding about 68,000,- 
000,000 marks issued by the Reichsbank. 
Each successive month has witnessed a fur- 
ther increase until, according to the latest 
reports available, there are now outstanding 
about 88,000,000,000 marks in Reichsbank 
notes to say nothing of perhaps 10,000,000,- 
000 marks Darlehnkassenscheine or Loan 
Bureau Notes, which are issued by what are 
popularly known in Germany as the war 
loan bureaus, organizations created by the 
government for the purpose of making ad- 
vances on collateral which would not ordi- 
narily go at the banks. Meanwhile the value 
of the mark in international trade has fallen 
to under two-thirds of a cent. 

This huge volume of currency is backed 
by a gold reserve relatively so thin as to be 
hardly worth reckoning and a production 
of goods estimated at about half of the pre- 
war volume. 

Superficially considered, this might seem 
to be a hopeless situation. But we are not 
willing to view it in that light. If thorough 
investigation reveals that the reparation 
payment required of Germany will break 
her back, then relief must be granted either 
in the form of a reduction of the amount 
— extension of time for payment, or 
Jotn, 

Meanwhile, let us not be misled by market 
quotations of a credit instrument, such as 

iarks, of a nation whose credit has been so 
eriously impaired that the wonder is that 
‘S practically unsecured token money has 
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any value at all in the international markets. 
Germany can hope to rehabilitate herself at 
home and abroad only through the goods 
she can produce, and services she can ren- 
der, which will be exchangeable for real 
values. And it is necessary for Germany 
and other Central European countries to 
have at their disposal the raw materials and 
other facilities which will enable them to 
work out their own salvations through in- 
dustry applied to gainful occupations. 

That is the real cure for the situation, 
without which financial expedients, however 
skillfully devised, must lack the elements es- 
sential to stability. 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES DECREASE 


Retail food prices showed a decrease 
in nine out of eleven principal cities of 
ah . : : 
the United States from September 15 


to October 15, 1921. This change is 

noted in a report issued November 9 by 
'e Bureau of Labor statistics of the 
nited States Department of Labor at 
Vashington which, covering this period 
ites that: 


In Milwaukee, there was a decrease of 
ree per cent.; in Chicago, Detroit, and 


'‘ndianapolis, a decrease of two per cent.; 
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in Peoria and St. Louis, a decrease of one 
per cent.; in Bridgeport and Minneapolis, a 
decrease of four-tenths of one per cent.; in 
Newark, a decrease of one-tenth of one per 
cent. In Columbus, there was no change 
during the month, and in Mobile, there was 
an increase of one per cent. 

For the year period, October 15, 1920, to 
October 15, 1921, there was a decrease of 
twenty-six per cent. in Mobile; twenty-five 
per cent. in Detroit; twenty-four per cent. 
in Minneapolis and St. Louis; twenty-three 
per cent. in Chicago, Indianapolis, Milwau- 
kee and Peoria; twenty-two per cent. in 
Bridgeport and Newark; and twenty-one 
per cent. in Columbus. 

As compared with the average cost in the 
year 1913, the retail cost of food on Octo- 
ber 15, 1921, showed an increase of fifty- 
four per cent. in Detroit; fifty-three per 
cent. in Chicago and St. Louis; fifty-two per 
cent. in Milwaukee; fifty per cent. in New- 
ark; and forty-seven per cent. in Indiana- 
polis and Minneapolis. Prices were not ob- 
tained from Bridgeport, Columbus, Mobile, 
or Peoria, in 1913, hence no comparison for 
the eight-year period can be given for these 
cities. 


CREDIT AND THE GROCER 


In an open letter to the “National As- 
sociation of Credit Men on “The Prop- 
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er Uses of Credit,” J. H. Tregoe, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the association, 
speaks of the inadvisability of giving or 
asking credit on immediate consumption 
commodities. Mr. Tregoe goes on to 
say: 


The foodstuffs and supplies entering the 
household and designed for immediate con- 
sumption are not the proper basis for credit, 
and whenever credit is founded upon them, 
there a risk attaches over and beyond the 
personal abilities of the buyer to protect 
his credit obligations. Too much credit may 
really prove a curse. It has many, many 
times. I want, therefore, to voice a strong 
sentiment that commodities intended for im- 
mediate consumption should be paid for im- 
mediately and not be made the basis of 
credit. The little pass book for the corner 
grocer, the credit for the daily supplies of 
the home should be abolished. Payment and 
not a promise should be exchanged for com- 
modities of this kind. ‘The store wants to 
be accommodating. Many stores believe that 
business can be built up on credit to its 
customers, but the cost attaching to this 
type of credit increases the overhead and 
puts such stores to a disadvantage in com- 
peting with those that require the immedi- 
ate payment. A settlement of this matter 
should not be left to the store. It should 
be made a matter of real conscience by those 
who patronize the store. The man and 
woman who values the proper use of credit 


in the big affairs of life should with equal 
intelligence recognize that in the little mat- 
ters credit should also be used properly and 
neither asked nor given where the underly- 
ing value will be immediately consumed. 

It is time, in our judgment, to start a 
campaign of this kind and to do away with 
a system of credit that too frequently im- 
perils the welfare of the retail merchant 
or places his cost at a point where every- 
one must contribute to the loss when the 
buyer who pays should receive the advan- 
tage of the very lowest prices. 


PER CAPITA INCOME TABLE IN TERMS 
OF 1913 DOLLAR 


The following table recently com- 
piled by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, an organization of the 
country’s most prominent economists 
and statisticians, shows the rise from 
1909 to 1918 of the per capita income 
in the United States in dollars, and the 
purchasing power of these dollars in 
terms of the 1913 dollar. The table 
follows: 


Total 
national 
income 
(billions) 

$28.8 
31.4 
31.2 
33.0 346 
34.4 354 354 
33.2 335 333 
36.0 358 350 
45.4 446 400 
53.9 523 396 
61.0 586 372 


Per capita Per capita 
income income 


in in 
dollars ‘1913 dollars” 
$319 $333 
340 349 
333 338 
348 


Year 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


This bureau finds that only one out of a 
hundred (one per cent.) income receivers in 
the United States in 1918 had incomes of 
$8,000 or more, and that this one per cent. 
had fourteen per cent. of the national in- 
come. Five per cent., representing incomes 
above $3,200, had twenty-six per cent of the 
total. Ten per cent., including incomes 
above $2,300, had nearly thirty-five per cent. 
of the total; the most prosperous twenty per 
cent., including incomes above $1,750, had 
about forty-seven per cent. Eighty per 
cent. of the income receivers had incomes 
below $1,750, receiving about fifty-three per 
cent. of the total income. 




















Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia 


























Nearly 19,000 vehicles pass the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
g2nd Street, New York, every twelve hours, 

A public library on this corner has 2% million visitors a year, 

The policies which direct gigantic mills and factories states away 
are formulated in nearby buildings, 


THIS 7s Uptown New York 


With the establishment of its uptown office, 
Mercantile can now serve every business 
interest in New York, no matter where lo- 
cated. Out-of-town visitors are invited to 
call upon us when in the city. 


ae 


Mercantile Trust Company 
115 Broadway, New York 


Uprown Brancu: Madison Ave., and 45th St. 
(Borden Building) 


Member of Federal Reserve System 












































The Railroads and Sectional Barriers 


LTHOUGH the first 

railroad— twelve miles 
of the Baltimore  Ohio— 
was built in 1821, it was for 
a long time a matter of opinion 
whether railroads or canals 
were the logical method of 
transportation. Whereas the 
canals followed the natural 
lines of communication 
North and South, the rail- 
roads broke across sectional 
barriers, and brought the 
East and West together. 
Not, however, until around 
1840 was victory conceded 
to the railroads, and the pe- 


riod of real railroad expan- 
sion began. 


* * * 


From the limits of the 
small community that New 
York was, when the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company 
was founded in 1799, the 
service of the Bank has fol- 
lowed American business 
through every stage of its 
development. Today its 
service 1s nation-wide, and 
its range of contacts covers 
business activities of almost 
every conceivable nature. 





| BANK of the MANHATTAN COMPANY 


cnarTerReD Soa) 1799 


40 Watt Street, New York 
Capital $5,000,000. Surplus and Undivided Profits, $17,362, 702.90 


Urtown Orrice—3Z Union Square, New York 
Queens Boroucu Orrices—Famaica, Flushing, Long Island City, Far Rockaway, 
Rockaway Park, Rockaway Beach, Seaside, Richmond Hill, Elmhurst, Maspeth, 
Corona, College Point, Woodhaven, Ridgewood, Fresh Pond 
Bxooktyn Orrices—St. John’s Place and Cypress Hills 


OFFICERS 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 


FRANK L. H1LTon, Vice-Pres. 
V. W. Soitn, Vice- Pres. 
JOHN STEWART BAKER, Vice- Pres. 


“ 
Cc 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
James MCNBIL, Vice- Pres. 
B. D. Forster, Vice- Pres. 
Harry T. HALL, Vice- Pres. 


Epwin S. Larrey, Vice- Pres. 
P. A. ROWLEY, Vice-Pres. 
D. H. Prerson, Vice- Pres. 

O. E. PAYNTER, Cashier 
W. A. Rusu. Ass°t Cashier 
GEO. S. DOWNING, 4ss°t Cashier 


E. S. MACDONALD, Ass°t Cashier 
O. G. ALEXANDER, 4ss’t Cashier 
C. W, Capes, Ass"t Cashier J 


—-f 


W. F. Moore, 4ss°t Cashier 
1. S. GreGorRY, Asst Cashier 
H. M. BUCKLIN, Ass°t Cashier 









































EASTERN STATES 


CHANGES AMONG OFFICERS OF 
BANK OF AMERICA 


A number of important changes among 
the officers of the Bank of America, New 
York, have been announced by President 
Edward C. Delafield. 

‘The growth of the bank’s foreign depart- 
ment has been such that it has necessitated 
the reorganization into two departments. 
L. B. Heemskert, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the foreign department, becomes 
manages and the former manager, G. O. 
Moody, assumes the new position of man- 
eger of the foreign exchange department. 

The Brooklyn business of the Bank of 
America has developed a number of special 
needs and George Whitlock, previously man- 
ager of the Bush Terminal office, becomes 
assistant cashier in charge of commercial 
business at the Franklin ‘Trust office. 
Crowell Hadden, 3rd, is advanced from as- 
sistant manager to manager of the Bush 
Terminal office. Mr. Hadden represents the 
third generation of bankers in his family, 
all connected with the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany, now merged with the Bank of Amer- 
ica. His grandfather, now president of the 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, is the only surviv- 
ing incorporator of the Franklin Trust 
Company. 

Other changes are the transfer of J. De- 
Mund Van Dien, assistant cashier of the 
Wall street office to a similar position in the 
Fulton street, Brooklyn office, because of the 
increasing volume of business at the latter 
office. Alex N. Nyland leaves the Fulton 
street office where he was assistant manager 
to become connected with the Bush Terminal 
office in a similar capacity. 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


\t a meeting of the executive committee 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, Oscar Cooper was elected vice-presi- 
dent and manager of branches. Mr. Cooper 
has been president of the New York County 
National Bank, recently acquired by the 
Chatham and Phenix National Bank. 

Mr. Cooper is one of the best known of 
the younger bankers of New York. He 
came here four years ago from California, 
where he was born, to accept a position on 
the staff of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
which he left to become president of the 
New York County National Bank. He has 
conducted the affairs of the latter institu- 
ion with conspicuous success. 

Following his graduation from Harvard 
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Going Abroad To 


See America 


OU would not go to London to reach the 

Yellowstone or the GrandC anyon. Neither 
is it logical to send your items for collection in 
the New York wholesale district to a bank not 
dealing with that district. Some of the largest 
merchants here are our own customers, conse- 
quently you obtain the benefit of a direct, time- 
saving, authoritative service. Write us about 
the particular service you require. 


ATLANTIC 


National Bank 
257 Broadway~Opposite City Hall 


NEW YORK CITY 























College and Law School, Mr. Cooper prac- 
ticed law in San Francisco and engaged in 
general business activities there until in- 
vited to this city by the Guaranty Trust 
Company. His headquarters will be at the 
Fifth avenue office of the company at Forty- 
fourth street. 


MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
APPOINTED 


Col. Thomas B. McAdams, president of 
the American Bankers Association, was the 
guest of honor at a banquet given by the 
Bankers Club of Richmond, Va., in the 
Jefferson Hotel Auditorium in that city, 
October 29. The Richmond bankers ex- 
tended invitations to bankers in many lo- 
calities, and several from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Boston and St. Louis, as 
well as other cities, attended. 

President. McAdams has appointed as 
members of the executive council at large 
the following: 

H. M. Robinson, president First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, Cal.; Percy H. John- 
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Specializing— 


in servings BANKS, BANKERS 
and BUSINESS MEN in the 
transmission of funds to all 
parts of the world. 





Bankers can make arrangements 
with us whereby they can, as 
principals, draw their own drafts 
on all parts of the world, or 
remit by money order to payees 
abroad. We furnish the neces- 
Sary equipment. 


Correspondence invited 


Kardos & Burke 


32 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Baltimore 
Pittsburgh Brooklyn Chicago 


Direct Private Wires Connecting All Offices 




















ston, president Chemical National Bank of 
New York; John W. Staley, president Peo- 
ples State Bank of Detroit, Mich.; George 
Woodruff, president First National Bank of 
Joliet, Ill.; Oscar Wells, president First Na- 
tional Bank of Birmingham, Ala. 

In addition, the chairman of the four com- 
missions of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion for the current year have been ap- 
pointed as follows: 

Commerce and marine commission, Fred 
I. Kent, vice-president Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York; agricultural commission, 
Joseph Hirsch, president Corpus Christi 
National Bank, Corpus Christi, Tex.; eco- 
nomic policy commission, M. A. Traylor, 
president First Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Ill.; public relations commission, 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-president Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York. 

BENEFICIAL LOAN SOCIETY 
EXPANDS 


George Hodson, vice-president of Bene- 
ficial Ioan Society, announces that addi- 





tional branches are being opened in the 
cities of Atlanta and Indianapolis for mak- 
ing loans of $300 or less repayable in month- 
ly instalments to persons of good character 
who have steady employment. This _in- 
creases the Beneficial organization to twen- 
ty-five branches in many of the principal 
cities east of the Mississippi. It is estimated 
that the society will make about 45,000 loans 
this year averaging $125 each. 

The Beneficial Loan Society states that 
those who first invested in its profit-sharing 
bonds, eight years ago have received back 
over seventy per cent. of this capital in the 
way of dividends and profit-sharing and in 
addition their securities are now worth more 
than they originally were. 


APPOINTED ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, Richard E. Hanson was appointed 
ai’ assistant secretary of the Equitable 
Trust tompany of New York. 





ROBERT E. HANSON 


Assistant secretary Equitable Trust Company of 
New York 


Mr. Hanson was born in _ Philadelphia, 
September 31, 1886, in which city he re- 
ceived his education at the Episcopal Acad- 
emy. Upon graduating he entered the em- 
ploy of A. Colburn & Company, importers 
and manufacturers of spices and teas. After 




















a brief time spent in the Colburn factory 
he was made a salesman, being placed on 


the road at the age of eighteen. His first 
association with the world of finance came 
in 1912, when he was engaged as salesman 
with a Philadelphia bond house, continuing 
in that capacity until 1917, at which time 
he came to New York to join the forces of 
the Guaranty Trust Company. The expe- 
rience which Mr. Hanson gained while sell- 
ing gave him a foundation for salesmanship 
that has been of great value in his banking 
career. At the time Mr. Hanson joined the 
Guaranty, that company was expanding 
rapidly and establishing numerous branch 
offices throughout the country. Mr. Hanson 
was successful in superintending the open- 
ing of a number of these branch offices. He 
was eventually placed in charge of the Bal- 
timore office, developing an excellent busi- 
ness for the company in that territory. In 
February, 1920, Mr. Hanson resigned to be- 
come a vice-president of the Fidelity Trust 
Company of Baltimore, in charge of the 
new business department. He resigned this 
position in March, 1921, coming to the 
Equitable ‘Trust Company of New York as 
assistant to James I. Bush, vice-president 
in charge of the new business department. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
SION COURSE IN FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 


The pressing importance of foreign ex- 
change in American business life, and the 
general vagueness regarding this subject, 
leads Columbia University to announce a 
new home-study course in foreign exchange 
for non-resident students, which will be of 
particular interest to officers and employees 
of banking institutions throughout the 
United States. 

The purpose of this course is to make 
clear the basic principles of foreign ex- 
change dealing and the practices of Ameri- 
can and foreign institutions in financing 
the world’s commerce. Among the subjects 
explained are the mechanism for making in- 
ternational settlement, the various instru- 
ments used in financing foreign trade, the 
meaning and relationships of foreign ex- 
change rates, conversion of foreign curren- 
cies, the foreign exchange market, buying 
ind selling commercial bills, transfers of 
‘unds, collecting and paying foreign ac- 
‘ounts, and an analysis of the causes of ex- 
change fluctuations. 

The uses of the various instruments are 
illustrated and analyzed, the documentary 
‘rade bill, cable transfers, sight and time 
irafts, export and import letters of credit, 
\eceptances, trust receipts. Foreign ex- 
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The Oldest Bank 


in America 


HARTERED by the Conti- 
nental Congress in | 781, the 
Bank of North America is the 
oldest bank in the country, the 
period of its existence spanning the 
entire history of the nation since the 
close of the War of Independence. 


Today with Capital of $1,000,- 
000, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits of $2,375,000 and Total 
Resources of over $35,000,- 
000, this bank is better prepared 
than ever to fill its important place 
among the great financial institu- 
tions of the United States. 


President 
E. PUSEY PASSMORE 


Vice-President 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY 


Cashier 
E. S. KROMER 


Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY 


Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES M. PRINCE 


Assistant Cashier 
JOHN W. WHITING 


THE BANK OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


(NATIONAL BANK) 


PHILADELPHIA 
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| Audits »« Systems | 


for Banks —| 


| 
| Our specialty is con- 
| ducting efficient and 
| thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
| _ installation of account- 
| ing systems for banks, 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


{ trust companies, and | 
foreign exchange de- 4 
| partments. 


McArdle, 





Djorup & McArdle 


| 
| | 42 Broadway, New York | | 
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change investment, the discount market, fi- 
nance bills, speculation, futures, arbitrage, 
the gold situation, and present abnormal as- 
pects of the world’s exchanges are also given 
careful treatment. 

A number of representative bankers and 
prominent business men of the United 
States, to whom the syllabus was submitted, 
have heartily commended both the plan and 
the clear presentation of this complex sub- 
ject. The instruction is in charge of Charles 
FE. Artman, A. M., formerly with the foreign 
department of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York and extension lecturer 
on finance in New York University. Be- 
sides practical experience in foreign bank- 
ing, the author made a special study of for- 
eign finance at the Sorbonne as an A. E. F. 
student in Paris after the armistice. 

The instruction material is arranged in 
lesson units for effective study at home, with 
reading assignments, explanations, and ques- 
tions to be answered, graded and returned 
to the student. Each student will receive 


individual attention, with personal letters on 
each lesson, covering points of special in- 
terest. 


The course may be begun at any 
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time of the year, and can be completed in 
six or seven months, progress depending 
upon the student’s own promptness in com- 
pleting the lesson assignments. 

Students are already registered from sev- 
eral states, and a large enrollment is prob- 
able. Further information regarding for- 
eign exchange or other home study courses 
in business subjects may be had upon re- 
quest from University Extension, Columbia 
University, 301 University Hall, New York. 
BANK MERGER TERMS APPROVED 

The merger of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company with the Chase National Bank, 
under the name and charter of the Chase 
National Bank, has been approved at spe- 
cial meetings of the shareholders of both 
institutions. More than eighty-five per cent. 
of the stock of both banks was represented, 
all of which approved the terms of the 
merger. 

The last statement of the Chase National 
showed deposits amounting to $290,959,006, 
while the Metropolitan’s deposits were $49,- 
420,668, making combined deposits of $340,- 
379,674. This merger will make the Chase 
National Bank the second largest national 
bank in the country in point of deposits. 
The total assets of the Chase at the time 
of the last report were $377,767,860. ‘The 
assets of the Metropolitan were $56,796,056, 
making an aggregate total of $434,563,916. 

The absorption of the Metropolitan, with 
its seven branches—six in Manhattan and 
one in Brooklyn—will give the Chase Bank 
new territory for development and expan- 
sion. 


COLUMBIA BANK TAKES OVER 
FIFTH AVENUE PROPERTY 


The Columbia Bank has taken a twenty- 
one-year lease on the first floor, basement 
and part of the sub-basement of the Postal 
Life building at the southeast corner of 
Forty-third street and Fifth avenue. The 
bank has purchased the fixtures and safe 
deposit vault equipment from the Guaranty 
Trust Company. 

The Columbia Bank has been identified 
with this neighborhood for the last thirty- 
five years. For many years it was located 
at the southeast corner of Forty-second 
street and Fifth avenue. It then moved to 
its present location at 507 Fifth avenue, and 
is now remaining on the same block. 


HARRIMAN NATIONAL BANK 


Harry S. Black has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Harriman National Bank of New 

















York. Mr. Black is chairman of the board 
of the United States Realty and Improve- 
ment Company and a director of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railway, Bowman 
Hotel Corporation, and New York Hippo- 
drome. 


JAMES S. DAVIS 


At a regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the First National Bank of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., James Sherlock Davis, was 
elected a director to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Charles W. Riecks. 

Mr. Davis is president of the Cross, Aus- 
tin & Ireland Lumber Company, vice-presi- 
dent and trustee of the East Brooklyn Sav- 
ings Bank and former president of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. 


HANDLING THE BANK CHECK 
TY POGRAPHICALLY 


The following item from Printing Art 
should be of interest to bankers: 

Special attention might be called to one 
feature which is shown in the issue of the 
Linotype Bulletin for March-April, 1921— 
the handling of a bank check typographi- 
cally. This exhibit shows a neatly set bank 
check on which Bodoni has been used, and 
in the composition of these type lines there 
is little out of the usual. ‘The interesting 
point in the exhibit is the effect of safety 
paper which is given by the use of an 
eighteen-point linotype ornament as a back- 
ground decoration, which, printed in a light 
tint, gives the check the appearance of safe- 
ty paper and doubtless serves to give the 
depositor a somewhat increased protection. 
Anyone who has not noticed this example 
of linotype work should look up this ex- 
hibit in the Bulletin. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


The statement of condition of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company of Brooklyn and 
New York at October 1, 1921 showed total 
resources of $45,319,060.07, surplus and un- 
divided profits, $2,505,443.02 and deposits, 
$40,113,300. 


CORN EXCHANGE BANK TO BUILD 
UPTOWN 

Permission has been granted to the Corn 
Exchange Bank of New York for the erec- 
tion of a business building at 543 to 545 
Cathedral Parkway, 100 feet east of the 
northeast corner of Broadway. 

Plans for the building were filed with the 
building department last July. While the 
designs show a one-story building, it will 
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plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 








Collections made promptly and 


on favorable terms on every 


part of the world 






Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 






Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 






Correspondence and 
inquiries invited 


Capital - $3,000,000 
Surplus and 
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E. F. SHANBACKER 
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FACE THE FACTS 


New business methods are required 
to meet new business conditions 





Old methods invite failure 


This merchant is trying to meet present-day condi- 
tions with an out-of-date store system. 


® He can’t get the records he needs. 


@ He guesses about the amount of outstanding 
accounts. 


@ His customers get slow service. 
® He gives no receipt to his customers. 


© There is no incentive for his clerks to do 
better work. 


© He hasn’t been able to reduce expenses. 


He complains about conditions. 
He is discouraged. He fears 
failure. 









YE MAKE CASH REGISTERS FOR EVERY LINE OF BUSINESS. NOW PRICED AS AS $75 
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cASH- REGISTER COMPANY - ‘DAY TON-OHIO 
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FACE THE FACTS 


New model National Cash Registers 
help merchants meet new conditions 


New methods insure success 


This merchant has installed a new model National 
Cash Register especially designed to help mer- 
chants meet new conditions. 


® It gives facts necessary for managing his 
business. 


@ It provides an easy way to keep tax records. 
@ It gives quick, accurate service to customers. 
® It prints a receipt for each customer. 

© It helps clerks sell more goods. 

© It reduces overhead. 


He has made conditions in his store right. 
He is meeting present-day conditions 
successfully. 


A National Cash Register 
is the only machine that 
issues a receipt, indicates, 
adds, prints, classifies, and 
distributes records at the 
time of the sale, all in one 
operation. No figure work. 
No delays. No mistakes. 
Just read the totals. 








AS LOW AS $75 st 
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All the Modern Languages | 


Conversationally taught by native instructors, thus assuring 
correct pronunciation and accent, 


With the rapidly increasing financial and commercial rela- 
tions between America and other parts of the world, a 
knowledge of one or more foreign languages is invaluable. 


| Branches in over 300 leading cities in America, Europe and 
Africa, Pupils traveling may transfer the value of their 
lessons from one city to another without additional cost, 


PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS—DAY OR EVENING 


Terms Reasonable, Catalogue on Application. 


TRIAL LESSON FREE 
GRAND PRIZES AT ALL EXPOSITIONS 


| The Berlitz School of Languages 


30 West 34th Street, New York 
218 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























be equivalent to two stories in height and 
will have all the appointments found in the 
big downtown banking homes. 

The bank will take a long lease of the 
property and will open a branch there. Its 
University branch is now situated at Broad- 
way and 113th street. 

WALTER F. VOORHIES 

Walter F. Voorhies, formerly manager 
for the National City Bank of New York, 
in Barcelona and Madrid and subsequently 
for the International Banking Corporation 
in those cities, has been appointed an assis- 
tant vice-president of the bank and will be 
in New York hereafter. 


NATIONAL BANK STOCKS AS 
INVESTMENTS 
Hornblower and Weeks, offices in New 
York and principal cities throughout the 
country, have issued a leaflet on “National 
Bank Stocks as Investments.” 


U. S. MORTGAGE AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


The United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company has been appointed fiscal agent for 
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the payment of principal and interest of 
bond issues aggregating $2,417,000, includ- 
ing Winston-Salem, N. C., $1,370,000; Ber- 
gen County, N. J., $669,000; Pensacola, Fla., 
$125,000, and Greenwich, Conn., $104,000. 
FIFTH AVENUE BANK 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Fifth Avenue Bank of New York 
George Acheson, manager of the foreign de- 
partment was appointed vice-president and 
manager of the foreign department and 
Alfred J. O’Keefe, Jr., assistant trust 
officer. 


NEW CATALOGUE OF STEDMAN 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


A new catalogue has been issued by the 
Stedman Products Company, manufacturers 
of Stedman Naturized Flooring, New York 
office at 101 Park avenue. The Stedman 
Naturized Flooring is a product formulated 
from rubber, reinforced with cotton fiber 
under vulcanizing heat and great hydraulic 
pressure, resulting in a material so integrally 
tenacious as to withstand the shock of 
severest tractive abrasion. The catalogue 
gives full information about the product, 
showing buildings in which it has been used, 











samples in colors, drawings and specifica- 
tions for the laying of the flooring. 


ALBERT G. STROMAN 


Albert G. Stroman who has been con- 
nected with the branch department of the 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, has been 
formally appointed manager of branches. 
Henry F. Wirth, manager of Central Park 
branch has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of branches and will be located at the 
head office as an assistant to Mr. Stroman. 


TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK 
PAYS DIVIDENDS 


The board of directors of the Tradesmens 
National Bank of Philadelphia declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of $2.50 per 
share and an extra dividend of $1.00 per 
share, the regular dividend being at the rate 
of ten per cent. per annum, and the extra 
at four per cent. per annum, both were pay- 
able November 1. 


NEW OFFICERS OF SOUTHWARK 
NATIONAL BANK 


The Southwark National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, has elected Henry A. Jeffcott a 
vice-president, and Louis B. Hymes, of the 
Public National Bank of New York, an as- 
sistant cashier. 

Mr. Jeffcott assumed his duties on 
November 1, and Mr. Hymes, who severed 
his connection with the Public National 
Bank, shortly afterward. 

Martin I. Hoffman, formerly with the 
Pennsylvania Bank and Trust Company, has 
been appointed manager of the foreign ex- 
change and steamship ticket department of 
the Southwark Title and Trust Company. 


“OUR GOVERNMENT” BOOKLETS 


The Collins Service, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
issued a pamphlet giving some interesting 
sidelight on “Our Government.” These 
booklets were prepared by this concern and 
distributed by banks to their customers 
throughout the country. 

That these booklets were an effective 
means of making the public better ac- 
quainted with the organization of the gov- 
ernment is evidenced by the following letter 
from General Pershing: 

“After a careful reading of the series 
of booklets on “Our Government,” I have 
arrived at the conclusion that they serve a 
very useful purpose indeed and that every 
citizen of the United States would be bene- 
fited by reading them. The lack of knowl- 
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edge regarding the organization of the gov- 
ernment and its manner of functioning is 
appalling, and anything which tends to les- 
sen this evil is for the national good. 

“You are to be congratulated on the com- 
prehensive form in which these booklets on 
“Our Government” have been prepared and 
it gives me pleasure to add my personal en- 
dorsement to such a deserving effort to edu- 
cate our people in our form of government.” 


NEW BUILDING FOR BRANCH OF 
BUFFALO BANK 


On September 17, the new building of the 
West Side branch of the Citizens Trust 
Company of Buffalo, N, Y., was formally 
opened. Located at the corner of Grand 
and Ferry streets, the bank occupies one 
of the busiest corners in the city, and, 
judging by the 2,500 people who visited the 
branch on the opening day, the new location 
is already well known by the residents and 
business men of the West Side. 

The new building is a beautiful structure, 
with entrances on both Grant and Ferry 
streets. It is equipped with complete mod- 
ern banking facilities and is a live, up-to- 
date bank in every sense of the word. Be- 
sides the ordinary functions performed by 
the bank, this new branch is equipped with 
a huge safe deposit vault, safety deposit 
boxes and individual coupon booths for the 
convenience of its patrons. 
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Chairman of the Board 
AMORY ELIOT 


ADVERTISING 
AGENCY IN BUFFALO 


NEW FINANCIAL 


After conducting a very active publicity 
service for more than six years with the 
Buffalo Trust Company of Buffalo, N. Y., 





SARA E. SHAVER 
Who has recently opened a new financial 
advertising agency in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Miss Sara E. Shaver has resigned as head 
of that department to take up an independ- 
ent business in financial advertising. 
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We will render Prompt and Economical Service, thoroughly satisfactory to 


you, and what is most important, PLEASING TO YOUR DEPOSITORS. 
Credit Service 


We maintain a most comprehensive credit file on New England names and endeavor 
to write our correspondents detailed and helpful credit letters. 


A Strong Bank of Dependable Service 
Established 1833 


Capital, Surplus and Profits , ; 


President 
RAYMOND B. COX 
Vice-President and Cashier 
JOSEPH L. FOSTER 




















$2,700,000 
12,000,000 


Vice-President 
EDWARD M. HOWLAND 













Miss Shaver is splendidly equipped to 
handle the service she is offering to the 
banking world, having functioned in every 
phase of the banking business which comes 
in contact with the public. Her efforts have 
been directed toward humanizing banking to 
bring the public and the bank in close re- 
lationship with each other and to put the 
the workings of a financial institution in a 
simple, understandable way before those 
who have had little opportunity to obtain it 
otherwise. 

In originating and putting into active op- 
eration business development plans, Miss 
Shaver stands at par with the foremost fi- 
nancial advertisers. 

As president of the Buffalo League of Ad- 
vertising Women and chairman of its edu- 
cational committee, Miss Shaver has super- 
vised special courses in advertising study 
and the creation of a practical, workable 
plan for advertising the city of Buffalo, the 
latter having evoked the praise of advertis- 
ing authorities in all parts of the country. 
The best wishes for a successful career in 
this new field are extended to her from 
many friends in the Financial Advertising 
Association and others throughout the coun- 
try. 

































New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
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First National Bank 


of Boston 


Transacts commercial | 
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Make it your New England correspondent . 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$37,500,000 































Park Trust Company 
Park Building, 511 Main Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

CEES  astttcebesenaceesee $300,000 

Surplus and Earnings...... 202,580 
F. A. Drury, President. 
T. J. Barrett, Vice-President. 
H. M. Abbott, Treasurer. 
Frederick J. Bye, Assistant Treasurer. 

Send us your Massachusetts collections. 

















ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


ee courage and a greatly im- 
proved “mental attitude” mark the 
steady, slow progress toward normal busi- 
ness in New England. General business is 
unquestionably improving, and when we 
compare conditions of the present with those 
of a year ago, we find a degree of progress 
that is all the more amazing for having been 
so slow as to cause little comment from week 
to week. 

One of the most encouraging factors has 
been the equalization of prices that has been 
going on steadily for some months. It is 
not so much that prices have declined as it 
is that prices are once again assuming nor- 
mal relations to each other, thus simplifying 
by just that much the great business prob- 
lem. 

Labor conditions, as a whole, have im- 
proved materially during the past month. 
This is particularly true in the big textile 
mills and in building and construction work. 
The shoe industry is not as fortunate, and 
threatened labor troubles in some of the big 
shoe manufacturing centers are very demor- 
alizing and are giving fresh impetus to the 
fear that many more units in the shoe in- 
dustry will seek other fields unless the labor 
problem becomes less acute. 

The textile mills are working at eighty- 
five to ninety per cent. of capacity and with 
a constantly improving outlook. Hides and 
leather have shown a tendency to stiffen in 
price, particularly for the better grades and 
users of leather, apparently resenting this, 
have cut down their orders. 

The retail stores report a good volume of 
business, in fact the volume of sales is run- 
ning ahead of last year although, on account 
of lower prices the trade, as measured by 
dollars and cents, is not quite up to that 
of last year. Collections are rather slow, 
particularly among customers who have al- 
ways enjoyed favorable ratings. It is only 


fair to say however that the losses through 
actual “bad” accounts are little if any above 
normal. 
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The building industry has taken on new 
life in spite of the lateness of the season, 
in fact the demand for building materials 
has increased to such an extent that lumber, 
brick and cement prices abruptly halted 
their downward march and have in many 
instances recorded sharp rises. The archi- 
tects’ offices report many new projects on 
the boards and the revival of many projects 
abandoned a year or more ago on account 
of high prices. It looks as though New 
England were in for a building boom in the 
spring. Real estate is active, with prices 
lower than a year ago when the inflation of 
values was at its height. The improvement 
in money conditions has helped both the real 
estate and building trades, and although 
there is some complaint of failure to secure 
mortgage funds, our investigations lead us 
to believe that there is plenty of money avail- 
able for the man who wants to build or buy 
for his own occupancy rather than for specu- 
lation. 

Business failures are abnormally numer- 
ous here, as in other sections of the country, 
but for the most part the failures are those 
of concerns with liabilities under $5,000, and 
there is no indication of any new strain. 

Money is plentiful at from five to six per 
cent. 


7 
NEW IDEA IN BANKING SERVICE 


The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
has demonstrated its identity with a great 
industry and has struck a new note in the 
extension of banking service by maintaining 
a booth at the International Textile Ex- 
position, held at Boston from October 31 
to November 5, thus placing its facilities 
and services directly at the disposal of ex- 
hibitors and visitors. 

That a New England bank should offer 
this practical cooperation to representatives 
of the textile industry is quite natural. It 
follows as a matter of course that tne bank 
which has for eighty-five years been in- 
timately identified with every phase of the 
textile industry, from the growing of cotton 
and wool and the importation of silk to the 
manufacture and distribution of textile 
products, should be the one to put into ef- 
fect this idea in banking service. ' 

The National Shawmut booth occupied a 
prominent position upon the main floor of 
the exhibition building. Featured among 
the attractive decorations, was a bronze 
bust of “Obbatinewat” the Shawmut Indian 
whose portrait has become identified 
throughout the country as the trade mark 
of one of New England’s leading financial 
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55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 

STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 
Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 














institutions. Paintings representing differ- 
ent aspects of the textile industry, which 
have been used as illustrations for tne bank’s 
advertising, were also on display. 

The bank has prepared a number of book- 
lets of particular interest at this time in 
view of the general discussion of trade con- 
ditions and ways and means of bringing 
about improvement. Among these booklets 
one observes such titles as “Acceptances,” 
“Foreign Exchange,” “The Edge Law,” 
“The Webb Law,” “The Far East,” Shaw- 
mut Service,” and digests of taxation laws. 
Specimens of these booklets were displayed 
and many visitors to the booth took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to have copies 
mailed to them. ‘The booklet dealing with 
“Foreign Exchange” was of particular in- 
terest. It is worth mention that this booklet 
has been adopted as a text book in a num- 
ber of schools. 

Trade directories and other sources of in- 
formation were on file and nothing was over- 
looked in the desire of the bank to render 
practical service. Officers and other repre- 
sentatives of the bank were in constant at- 
tendance. As these men were selected be- 
cause of their intimacy with the textile 
trade, their assistance and suggestion was 
of particular value to visitors at the booth. 
Direct telephone connection was maintained 
with the various bank departments to in- 
sure promptness in caring for the needs of 
visitors. 

STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIGURES 


lhe comptroller of the currency issued the 
following statement showing the returns 
with respect to the principal items of re- 
sources and liabilities, of all reporting na- 
tional banks in the state of New Hampshire, 
as shown by reports of condition to his 
oltice, as of September 6, 1921, with similiar 
ir. ormation relative to banks other than na- 





tional in the same state, furnished by the 
banking department, as of June 30, 1921, 
the nearest date to the comptroller’s call on 
national banks 


FIFTY-SIX NATIONAL BANKS 
(Amounts in Thousands of Dollars) 


RESOURCES 




























Loans and discounts .. $31,421 
Investments ........ 19,920 
Cash in bank e 1,919 
Lawful reserve with Federal Reserve 
__ eae 2,981 
Due from banks.... 4,821 
Total resources 63,541 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock .. $3,335 
—— and undivided ‘profits... 6,367 
rye deposits (time and 1 40,686 
All other oe. Leiasniaseieninnigsones 3,712 
Bills payable ....... ee 2,141 
Eee eee “ 642 
70 STATE BANKS (1) 
RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts... .. $71,259 
Investments  ............. 86,971 
Cash in bank............. 701 
Lawful reserve with Fe 
serve Bank or other reserve 
3 


SRIIIEEE  nccnnctncnsesnttuasansinttnndecinseresseosesed (3) 
Due from banks .. sinanein 
Total resources 


Capital stock 
Surplus and undivided pro....... 
Individual deposits (time and 

eee 
All other deposits.. 

Bills payable ais 
Rediscounts . 


(1) Includes eleven stock savings banks, forty- 
five mutual savings banks and fourteen 
trust companies. 

2) Includes all deposits 

3) None reported. 


( 

( 

GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY Or 
CAMBRIDGE 


The statement of condition of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of Cambridge, Mass., 
showed total resources of $2,403,728.73 at 
September 6, 1921. Surplus and undivided 
profits were $157,686.65 and deposits, 
$1,911,042.08. 














Albany Park National Bank, Chicago Clarence Hatzfeld, Architect 
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What Building Material Will You Use 
In Your New Bank Building? 


When you are planning your new bank building, your first 
thought should be to select a material that will insure beauty, 
stability and immunity from fire. 

Indiana Limestone embodies all of these essentials, and it is 
just as economical to build with this natural stone as with 
an imitation product. 

At your request we shall be pleased to send, without obliga- 
tion to you, our interesting booklet illustrating Indiana 
Limestone bank buildings. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box 790, Bedford, Indiana 


























Southern States 
Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ew1nc Dasney 


HILE the protracted summer has 
slowed up business somewhat in the 
South during September, it is evident to 
anyone who takes the trouble to study the 
question that the trend is distinctly favor- 
able. This is shown by the general strength- 
ening of prices, the increased movement of 
merchandise, and by the reports of banks. 
During July, the latest figures available, 
the price of the principal farm crops in- 
creased an average of 2.5 per cent. The 
average during the ten preceding years for 
that month was 0.2 per cent. The prices 
of meat animals increased 4.6 per cent. The 
ten-year average was 0.9 per cent. On Aug- 
ust 1, the index figure of prices for farm 
crops was 59.4 per cent. lower than a year 
ago, 59.3 per cent. lower than two years ago 
and 36.1 per cent. lower than the ten-year 
average for that date. The price of meat 
animals was 38.3 per cent. lower than a 
year ago, 51 per cent. lower than two years 
ago, and 19.1 per cent. lower than the ten- 
year average. 

Cotton, rice and other crops have made 
further advances since then. ‘There is an 
encouraging tone to the lumber market. 
Production has increased and sales have 
greatly increased. Southern pine prices are 
%2 or so higher per 1,000 feet. The grow- 
ing scarcity of the better grades has caused 
buyers to. extend their orders for future 
needs. 

figures compiled by the Federal Reserve 
Bank for the Sixth District show a broad 
increase in business between July and Aug- 
ust. Wholesale groceries, for instance, are 
10.2 per cent. better; wholesale drygoods, 
forty-five per cent. better; wholesale hard- 
ware, 17.9 per cent. better; wholesale shoes, 
51.3 per cent. better; wholesale furniture, 
+7 9 per cent better. 

It is doubtful,” the report adds, “if any 

' this improvement can properly be at- 

uted to seasonal fluctuations in trade; 
f the reports received reflect general 
rovement in the condition of business, 

: show that the retailers are more willing 


to buy than at any time in the past year.” 

Despite the advance in the prices of dry- 
goods, due to the increased price of cotton, 
the figures show that a larger volume of 
merchandise is being sold than during the 
same period last year. In many quarters, 
it was feared that the price-advance would 
bring on something like the late, lamented 
buyers’ strike. But this fear is generally 
recognized as being chimerical, for the peo- 
ple have been pretty thoroughly educated 
to the fact that retailers are operating on 
a very close margin of profit. The mer- 
chants, judging from representative expres- 
sions, are not going to do anything to up- 
set that belief. They are holding prices 
down as far as they can, and are not mark- 
ing up stocks purchased low, in accordance 
with the advanced quotations. If there is 
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Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


Ee 1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits.... 1,000,000 
Resources...........-.... 15,000,000 


E. H. Pringle, Pres. 
E. H. Pringle, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
R. S. Small, Vice-Pres. 
A. R. LaCoste, Vice-Pres. 
G. W. Walker, Cashier. 
J. H. Lucas, Assistant Cashier. 
Cc. N. Fishburne, Asst, Cashier. 


Special attention given to city collections, 
Drafts on Charleston drawn with exchange 
remitted without charge. 














one thing they are afraid of, it is higher 
prices. 

Throughout the South, there has been con- 
siderable resumption of activity by the cot- 
ton seed oil mills. This, however, is a sea- 
sonal industry, and full time operations can 
not be expected to resume until the cotton 
is all picked and ginned. 

Manufacturers of cotton hosiery report 
signs of a revival in that business, and an 
increase in selling prices. Stocks on hand 
have been reduced. 

The manufacture of brick and clay prod- 
ucts has increased. 

Other lines of manufacture report a gen- 
eral improvement. 

Sales by representative department stores 
_ throughout the district show that August’s 
business was 23.2 per cent. lower than that 
of the same month last year. Stocks of 
goods were generally lower than last year’s. 
These figures are in values; as the prices 
are thirty-five to forty per cent. lower than 
last year, it is obvious that the volume has 
increased. 

There is a wide diversity in the retail 
business of the different sections of the dis- 
trict, as shown by the reports of stores in 
representative centers. 

New Orleans made the most favorable 
showing, with department store business 
only 10.9 per cent. less than for August a 
year ago. Atlanta made the most unfavor- 
able showing. Its decrease was 35.1 per 
cent. Then came Birmingham, 32.9 per 
cent. less; and Nashville, 15.7 per cent. 

Stocks tell the same story. New Orleans 
had 17.4 per cent. less stock than last year; 
Atlanta 23.3 per cent. less; Nashville 22.8 
per cent. less; Birmingham 20.3 per cent. 
less. New Orleans’ stocks were 3.2 per cent. 
higher in August than July; Nashville’s, 10.1 
per cent. higher; Atlanta’s, 8.3 per cent. 
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higher; Birmingham’s, 0.02 per cent. higher 

Banks throughout the South report an in- 
creasing optimism. The indebtedness to 
them is being rapidly liquidated. More en- 
couraging is the determined stand the banks 
are taking for diversification. Heretofore, 
they have urged diversification in an aloof 
sort of manner. But the experience of the 
last year has shown them what they stand 
to lose if all the eggs are put in the one- 
crop basket. A number of country banks 
are advising their clients that their accom- 
modation will depend on the diversification 
they practise. 

Bank clearings for August, 1921, com-- 
pared with August, 1920, show a decrease 
of fourteen to thirty per cent. in Alabama, 
a forty-one per cent decrease to a .5 per 
cent. increase in Florida; a thirty-three to 
fifty-two per cent. decrease in Georgia; a 
thirty-seven per cent. decrease in Louisiana; 
a .7 to twenty-four per cent decrease in 
Mississippi; a nineteen to thirty-six per 
cent decrease in Tennessee. 

Before many weeks have passed, this sec- 
tion will be using its share of the $1,000,- 
000,000 fund of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, which is being distributed to agricul- 
tural sections under the terms of the Agricul- 
tural Credit Act. 

It is generally recognized that the worst 
is over and that recovery, while it will not 
be a run-away affair, will be steady and 
sure. On the whole, business has benefitted 
from its chastening. Merchants, bankers 
and farmers say they won’t forget the les- 
sons they have learned. 
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JAMES I. MILLER IS BANK 
DIRECTOR 


James I. Miller, prominent Richmond to- 
bacconist, has been made a director of the 
National State and City Bank, of Richmond, 
Va., at an adjourned stockholders’ meeting 
of that institution. 

Mr. Miller is president of the J. P. Tay- 
lor Company, Inc., of this city, leaf to- 
bacco dealers, and is also a vice-president 
of the Universal Leaf Tobacco Company. 
He is regarded as one of the foremost to- 
bacconists in the country, and for the last 
thirty years has been closely associated with 
Jacquelin P. Taylor. He has made his resi- 
dence in Richmond for the past three years, 
and prior to that time his home was in 
Henderson, N. C. 

Since the first of January the National 
State and City Bank has, in addition to Mr. 
Miller, augmented its board by the election 
as directors of Homer L.. Ferguson, presi- 











Is It Not Sound Policy 


to send your Baltumore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 


equipped. 


Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 


visionary. 


The National Exchange Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 


Capital, $1,500,000 


Surplus, $1,000,000 


WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President 


PAUL A. SEEGER, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Cashier 


CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM BR. WEBB, Asst. Cash. 








dent of the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company; ex-Governor Henry 
Carter Stuart, Spencer L. Carter, vice-presi- 
dent of the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Com- 
pany. The late John Pickrell was also one 
of the directors elected since the first of the 
year. He had been counsel for the bank for 
many years. 


APPOINTED MANAGER NEW 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 


William Edward Brown who, for the past 
two years has been manager of the new 
business department of the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company of New Orleans, has 
been appointed manager of that bank’s pub- 
licity department succeeding W. S. Pleas- 
ants who recently resigned to take a posi- 
tion with the New Orleans Item. 

Mr. Brown is a native Orleanian and a 
graduate of Rugby Academy. In 1914 he 
entered the College of Engineering at 
Tulane University, but in June, 1916 en- 
tered the United States army from which 
he was discharged in February, 1919 with 
the rank of first lieutenant. 

He was assistant plant engineer of the 
Mobile Ship Building Company for a time, 
and in October, 1919 became associated with 


the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company in 
its new business department, of which he 
was made manager in May, 1920. 

Mr. Brown has written various business 
and technical articles for financial and other 
magazines, and this experience together with 
a very well-developed knowledge of adver- 
tising technique gives him a_ substantial 
equipment for his new work. 


CHANGE NAME OF AMERICAN 
BANK 


Reorganization of the American Bank of 
Greenville, S. C., which includes the chang- 
ing the name to the American Bank and 
Trust Company, increasing capital stock 
from $150,000 to $225,000, and election of 
additional officers and directors, at a stock- 
holders’ meeting held on October 4, has 
been announced. by officials of the bank. 
Officers and directors of the reorganized in- 
stitution are as follows: B. E. Geer, presi- 
dent; Chas. M. McGee, active vice-president ; 
L. H. Stringer, vice-president; Rudolf 
Anderson, cashier; V. D. Ramseur, as- 
sistant cashier; and A. F. MckKissick, 
August W. Smith, Eugene F. Bates, W. E. 
Mason, Henry T. Mills, B. B. Gossett, J. 
E. Sirrine, Allen J. Graham, J. F. Galli- 
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Has been highly endorsed by 
universities, members of _ the 
actuarial profession and leading 
bankers. 


A necessity to insurance com- 
panies, bond houses, banks, 
municipal authorities, corpora- 
tions and civil engineers. 
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FINANCIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


By Pierre Zacpari 


Author of Annuities and Amortization Tables, 
Trade Acceptance Discount Tables, etc. 
Special Lecturer at the College of the City of New York 


The solution of all financial problems, involving compound inter- 
est and discount, annuities and present worth of an annuity, 
amortization and sinking fund investments and the like may only 
be obtained by two processes. The first requires as a basis a 
command of the theory and use of logarithms. The other pro- 
cess is furnished by the very practical and simple method given 
by this book. 
500 PAGES OF TABLES 


Every rate from 1/8% up by 1/10, 1/6 and 1/8% for direct solutions, and 
1043 intermediary rates from 1/ 100% to 11% for solutions by interpola- 
tion. 240 periods for direct solutions and any number of periods by 
interpolation. All calculations may be made for annual, semi-annual, 
quarterly, monthly and weekly periods if desired. 

Compound Interest, Power of 1.0001, Present value of 1, Annuity of one 
per period (end), Annuity of 1 per period (beginning), periodical payment 
that 1 will purchase, Present value of 1 per period, Periods of time re- 
quired to accumulate a sinking fund, etc., etc. 








Contains a complete description of 
every known method of financing. 


Contains the only complete tables for 
sinking funds, annuities and amorti- 
zation. 


Solves all problems on compound in- 
terest and discount which are the 
basis of all financial transactions. 


Explains a practical method of com- 
parison of different classes of bonds 
to find the most advantageous invest- 
ment, with the effective rate of in- 
terest as basis. 


Solves all financial problems for any 


rate of interest and for any number 
of periods of time, annually, semi- 
annually, quarterly, monthly and 
weekly, if desired. 


It shows the method of obtaining the 
exact yield on bonds for any rate of 
interest and for any periods of time, 
not only for bonds redeemable at par 
as the yield books show, but also for 
bonds redeemable at a premium or 
with prizes and also bonds redeemable 
by drawings. 


Shows the method of constructing the 
charts for loans arithmetical as well 
as geometrical. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 


Ready for delivery 
about 
February, 1922 


Limited edition— 
1000 copies numbered. 
Price $50.00 
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First National Bank 
Richmond, Virginia 


Capital and Surplus. 


Resources . ... 
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JOHN M. MILLER, Jr 
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ALEX. F. RYLAND 

8. P. RYLAND 


Vice-President 
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LWAYS a leader in the pro- 
motion of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of the South, 
and exceptionally well qualified to 
handle the accounts of banks, cor- 
porations and individuals. 











van, H. J. Haynsworth, Edwin Howard, S. 
L. McBee, C. C. Good, L. H. Stringer, W. 
L. Gassaway, B. E. Geer, Davis Furman, 
Bb. F. Martin, C. B. Martin and C. M. Mc- 
Gee, are directors. 

With the addition of the trust depart- 
ment, the bank is now authorized to buy and 
sell all classes of securities, to act as execu- 
tor, administrator, receiver, assignee, guard- 
ian or trustee. 

The American Securities Company has 
been organized as a subsidiary of the Ameri- 
can Bank and Trust Company, with B. E. 
Geer as president, L. H. Stringer, vice- 
president, Rudolf Anderson as_ secretary 

nd Chas. M. McGee as treasurer. 

Nearly a thousand new accounts have 
heen opened by the American Bank within 
the past six months, and officials of the in- 

itution, are very much pleased with the 
interest and confidence shown in the institu- 
‘on by the citizens of Greenville and else- 

nere, 

Lively interest in the phenomenal suc- 

ss of the American Building and Loan 
,ssociation has been shown throughout this 

ction, according to reports. It is said 
iat 9,000 shares of Building and Loan 
ck, representing $900,000 have been sub- 


scribed in the four months since the or- 
ganization of this association. 

One of the innovations in the American 
Bank and Trust Company is the complete 
and private department for women, where 
the banking needs of the lady customers are 
handled by a courteous and efficient corps 
of experts in this important phase of bank- 
ing. ‘The women’s department of the bank 
is comfortably fitted out with rest room, 
telephone service, writing tables and _ sta- 
tionery and all requisites for their comfort 
and convenience. 


RICHMOND BANK OPENS NEW 
BRANCH 


The American Trust Company of Rich- 
mond, Va., affiliated with the American Ni- 
tional Bank, is building an attractive up- 
town branch in a thickly settled residential 
section of the city. This branch will serve 
in the capacity of “a neighborhood bank” 
to an encouraging number of the city’s west 
end residents. , 

Oliver J. Sands, president of the Ameri- 
can National Bank is also president of the 
American Trust Company. Other officers 
are George C. Gregory, active vice-presi- 
dent; H. W. Rountree, vice-president ; Wm. 
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C. Camp, vice-president; Walter Holladay, 
vice-president; Daniel Grinnan, trust offi- 
cer; G. A. Peple, treasurer and Otis P. 
Walker, secretary. 


REPRESENTATIVE IN BALTIMORE 
FOR EQUITABLE TRUST 
COMPANY 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has announced the appointment of R. 
C. Hoffman, Jr. as its correspondent in Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Mr. Hoffman is a native of Baltimore. He 


R. C. HOFFMAN, Jr. 


Recently appointed correspondent in Baltimore, Md., 
for the Equitable Trust Company of New York 


is a graduate of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and prior to his entrance into the 
banking field he secured a splendid business 
training in the iron and steel business. 

For a number of years, Mr. Hoffman 
served as vice-president of the R. C. Hoff- 
man Company, Inc. of Baltimore, dealers 
and exporters in iron and steel, later becom- 
ing president of the Maryland Bolt and 
Forge Company. He is a trustee of the 
New York Rubber Company, chairman of 
the board of the Baltimore Gas Appliance 
Manufacturing Company and a director in 
several financial institutions. 

Mr. Hoffman, as correspondent of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
will be located at 511-12 Keyser building, 
Calvert and Redwood streets in the heart of 
the financial section of the city. 
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He plans to do a general security busi- 
ness with bankers and investment dealers, 
to transact a foreign exchange and letter of 
credit business and perform other banking 
services made possible through the facilities 
and resources of the Equitable ‘Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

Baltimore has always been regarded as an 
excellent bond city and has a number of 
well established bond houses. Mr. Hoffman 
will confine his business to wholesaling se- 
curities to the bond dealers, trust compa- 
nies and other financial institutions in his 
territory. 

In the foreign exchange field the port of 
Baltimore is particularly well situated. The 
port has grown to be one of the leaders on 
the Atlantic coast ranking probably fourth 
at the present time. The state legislature 
has approved a loan of $50,000,000 for port 
improvements and the plans which are now 
in the hands of a competent commission, it 
is hoped will make Baltimore rank second 
only to New York in importance as an 
Atlantic coast port. 


PROGRESSIVE CIVIC ACTION OF 
LOUISVILLE BANK 


The board of councilmen and aldermen 
of Louisville, Ky., recently endorsed a $1,- 
000,000 bond issue for the public schools, 
and took the necessary action so that this 
bond issue could be voted on at the Novem- 
ber election. 

The Liberty Insurance Bank, of Louis- 
ville, one of Louisville’s largest and pro- 
gressive banks, in a letter to the mayor of 
the city endorsed the project and offered, 
in case of the approval by the voters of 
the issue, to take $50,000 worth of these 
bonds. This issue, if approved, would carry 
an interest rate of five per cent. The wide 
publicity given this endorsement by the 
local papers, as well as by various civic 
organizations, more than compensated the 
bank for the probable loss of interest. 

Every local paper carried the oifer of 
the bank as a first page feature, and one 
of the largest and most powerful pipers, 
wrote a highly commendatory editorial, 
naming the Liberty Insurance Bank <3 
progressive, and a bank that was ready and 
willing to do much toward the improvement 
of the city’s schools. 

Editorial space in this paper cannot be 
bought at any price, and this comment was 
widely noted. In fact, it was recognized 
to such an extent that the patrons of the 
bank in large numbers offered personal 
felicitations to the officers. One of the 
larger patrons even went to the extent of 
asking the vice-president of the bank to in- 
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crease the offer to $70,000, the additional 
$20,000 of which he desired to take. 

The far-reaching results of the action of 
the Liberty Bank should have a wide in- 
fluence on other banks in different communi- 
ties. Even though the interest in civic af- 
fairs may not be as great in other banks as 
it is in this institution, the results mentioned 
should be sufficient to point the way to a 
new field for banks. Advertising directly to 
the public may bring splendid results, but 
the best of these results will hardly bear 
comparison with the open, spontaneous en- 
dorsement that the Louisville papers car- 
ried in their regular news reports and edi- 
torial comment. 

The action of the Liberty Bank was in 
direct line with the great interest it shows 
at all times in matters of civic improvement, 
but the results, gratuitous and spontaneous, 
certainly must have been most gratifying. 





ALEXANDER ST. CLAIR PD ec a = 


2 
The Bluefield National Bank, Bluefield, 
W. Va., has announced the death of Alex- 
ander St. Clair, a member of the board of 
directors since its organization, at his home 
in ‘Tazewell, Va., on October 21. 


CONDITION OF INCORPORATED 
STATE BANKS IN VIRGINIA 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1921 


RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts. 
Overdrafts 
Stocks, bonds and securities. 
Banking houses and lots. 
Other real estate... 
Furniture and fixtures... 
Checks and other cash items. 
Due from national and state ba 
Actual cash on hand 
= subscriptions to capital 
stoc 79,850.47 : 
Bonds guaranteed ie 575,279.89 For the greater protection 


All other items of resource.. pens 851,892.46 


Shed ahibennie $i0a0es.e01.8t of you and your depositors 


Sicemiaei sili without increased cost. 
Pe ma oat paid in.. . In hundreds of towns and cities these 
Undivided profits (net). 8 : INSURED checks are now already be- 
Dividends unpaid nis ing used by banks as a powerful infiu- 


Deposits subject to check ence to attract new business. 
Savings deposits 


Demand certificates of deposit........ 517. A Master Bond, beautifully designed 
Time certificates of deposit. a . and framed to hang in the lobby, pro- 
ertified checks . d le 
Cashier's checks outsta ; : : tects each bank. Individual Bonds 
‘otal of all deposits _ 03. guard your depositors, providing most 
Due to banks ci ; perfect identification also. They give 
votes rediscounted eee . banks a fine “point of contact”’ in their 
sills payable § . 
teserve for: constant visible evidence of security 
Interest on deposits ; against check raisers. Is your bank 
hi BE — oe s helping to prevent a loss estimated 
ock subscribed not paid for. . 5 ? 
socal saunanmaenadl : ; at $30,000,000.00 for a single year? 
yments by subscribers on Lib- 
rty bonds . ie senaebbcienanaes 2 
other items of liability............ ,336.65 


sei ied ievss0a27 4| Lhe Bankers Supply Company 


Total number of banks reporting 338. The Largest Renutetoen f Sank Checks 
’f the banks reporting only twenty-six, or ee 
out seven and one-half per cent., were short New York Chicago Denver 
* legal reserve nine of the twenty-six were Atlanta Des Moines San Francisco 
rt less than $1,000. 





Write us or see our representative 


























ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 


Furs of Finest Quality 


Latest Fashions 


Embracing the very latest foreign models, to- 
gether with many beautiful and original styles by 
our own designers, may now be seen in our show- 
rooms. 


ALL THE 


Richest and Choicest Furs 


Every article of our manufacture satisfies the eye 
with the quality of style, an element of the utmost 
importance to those who desire an air of distinction 
in their attire. 

Our stock includes every desirable fur, not only 
the costliest, but those of moderate price, equally 
stylish and fashionable. 





MEN’S FUR AND FUR LINED COATS 
CLOTH COATS WITH FUR COLLARS 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 
STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 
126 West 42nd Street New York 





























Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri 




















ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuartes L. Hays 


URTHER easing of financial conditions 

in the seventh reserve district at the 
season when usually the demand for money 
is greatest has been a rather unexpected de- 
velopment of the month. Liquidation in the 
commercial centers and the lower prices of 
farm products, requiring less money to 
handle them, have both contributed to this 
relaxation of credit conditions. The gain 
has not been great, as judged by the redis- 
count totals of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
and the most noticeable evidence of the im- 
provement is to be found in public senti- 
ment, which is more cheerful and confident 
than it was a few weeks ago. Few traces 
of industrial revival are to be seen yet, and 
unemployment has not been lessened mate- 
rially, but the impression is gaining ground 
that the corner has been turned, and this 
in itself is stimulating. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
maintains its rediscount rate at six per cent., 
the board of directors so far being disin- 
clined to follow the action of the eastern 
reserve banks in reducing their rate from 
five and one-half to five per cent. Minne- 
apolis, however, has come down from six 
and one-half to six per cent., this bank be- 
ing the slowest to move in the downward 
revision because of the heavy demand for 
funds in the northwest from livestock and 
grain interests. ‘There is the same division 
of opinion on the Chicago board that has 
been noted elsewhere—the representatives of 
the large borrowing class being favorably 
inclined toward yielding to the pressure 
from the east, while the banking members 
ire as insistent as ever that liquidation 
should proceed further and the banks be re- 
lieved of a larger part of their “frozen” 
credits before rates are brought down to 
uch a level as to encourage renewed bor- 
rowing. 

Commercial paper rates have been shaded 
nother fraction, the range now being from 
‘ive and three-quarter to six and one-quarter 
per cent., with the bulk of the business at 
ix per cent. or under. The range of bank 








Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company Service includes 


Banking for Banks 
Commercial Banking 
Foreign Banking 
Savings Banking 
Executorship 
Trasteeship 

General Fiduciary Service 
Investment Purchases 
Investment Distribution 
Real Estate Agency 
Real Estate Finance 
Safe Deposit Protection 


Inquiries from Trust Companies, 
Banks and Bankers solicited 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
St. Louis 























loans is wider—six to seven per cent., while 
stock brokers’ collateral loans are six and 
one-half to seven per cent. The lowering 
of the commercial paper rate is probably 
due more to easier conditions elsewhere 
than to improvement in the local demand 
for paper, as the banks are taking only 
moderate quantities, and the bulk of the 
buying is still from the interior institutions, 
in spite of the fact that their home demands 
are heavy. 

A fact which has helped to restrict the 
outlet for commercial paper is that some of 
the smaller banks are now placing part of 
their surplus funds in bonds and notes yield- 
ing six and one-half to seven per cent. and 
having ready marketability. The chance of 
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PEABODY 


COAL 
MINE FINANCING 
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Based upon our expee 
rience in marketing 
$30,000,000 of coal se- 
curities in the past ten 
vears we offer mine 
owners, banks, trust come 
panies and others our 
services— 


CAs Financier 


With the experienced counsel 
of our operating and sales de- 
partments, we determine or 
develop merchantable possibil- 
ities, advise as to financing 
methods or finance for our own 
account or others, 

Our complete plan of financ- 
ing, operating and selling is 
described in illustrated book- 
let, mailed on request. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 
Founded 1883 
332 So. Michigan Ave. » CHICAGO 


Operating 36 bituminous mines in 11 fields with 
annual capacity of 18,000,000 tons 








obtaining this return over a period of sev- 
eral years now makes a strong appeal to 
banks which carried nearly all their sec- 
ondary reserves in commercial paper a short 
time ago, when the rates were seven to 
eight per cent. This appeal has been 
strengthened by the recent decline in in- 
terest rates, the prospect that this decline 
may continue for some time, and the ad- 
vancing market for bonds. There are scores 
of banks outside of the loop district of Chi- 
cago, which carry more than fifty-one per 
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cent. of the city’s total of $500,000,000 in 
savings and many of which have propor- 
tionately few large commercial accounts. Ii 
is in this class of institutions that the shift- 
ing of investments have been most notice- 
able. 

Wholesalers report a distribution of mer- 
chandise that compares favorably with the 
corresponding time last year. Orders from 
road forces are running ahead about seventy 
per cent. in numbers and thirty per cent. in 
volume. While this indicates that buying is 
still in small quantities and confined largely 
to immediate needs, more confidence is be- 
ing shown in commitments for distant de- 
livery. This buying has been stimulated by 
a turn in the course of prices recently, par- 
ticularly for well known brands of staple 
cottons, and for other textiles. The silk 
business of August was the largest ever rec- 
orded in this section, and this line continues 
to hold up well. Woolen fabrics and dress- 
making accessories are in good demand, as 
are knitwear and shoes. Household fur- 
nishings are in better demand than at any 
other time since the spring moving season, 
but the distribution is still considerably be- 
low normal. 

Retail trade, which was retarded through 
most of September by a continuance of 
warm weather, has taken on new life with 
the coming of October frosts. It is better 
in the country districts than in the cities. 
Marketing of farm products is still on a 
large scale and this has increased the 
amount of available money. Much of it has 
been absorbed by liquidation of old obliga- 
tions, but the volume of buying indicates 
the filling of needs long held in restraint and 
fairly generous provision for the winter's re- 
quirements. Corroboratory evidence is 
found in sales figures of the large mail or- 
der houses for September, which while less 
than those for the corresponding month last 
year, showed the smallest decrease of all 
the months of 1921 and, what is more sig- 
nificant, showed an increase over August, 
which was not the case in 1920. Men’s and 
boys’ clothing, women’s suits, knit outer gar- 
ments and millinery all make a fair show- 
ing in the reports of city merchants, but re- 
cent price advances in some lines, notably 
blankets, cotton bedding and similar articles 
have not been favorably received, but have 
brought out manifestations of a sentiment 
much akin to that which inspired the so- 
called “buyers’ strike” of a year ago. In- 
creased caution on the part of buyers is 
noticeable here, as it is also in groceries, 
where likewise the tendency of prices of 
many staples has been upward. 

There has been a slight increase in the 
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operations of steel mills of the district, 
which now are around forty per cent. of 
capacity. Recent advances in sheets and 
wire products served to bring in consider- 
able new tonnage, and the demand for bars 
is good, while there is a little more activity 
in structural materials. The railroads are 
buying more, principally track and car re- 
pair essentials, but the increase in their 
orders in not great. Pig iron is firm around 
$22 and there has been some increase in 
production as well as inquiry, orders now 
running into the first quarter of 1922. Im- 
plement manufacturers are carrying over a 
large quantity of their products and are 
framing their manufacturing program ac- 
cordingly. Several new announcements of 
price reductions have appeared during the 
month. A good business is expected next 
year, as farmers’ equipment must have un- 
dergone considerable depletion this year and 
replacement cannot be postponed _in- 
definitely. 

Building materials, especially lumber, are 
moving more freely, but construction work 
shows no great increase. The labor con- 
troversy in Chicago drags wearily, each week 
of delay in settlement increasing the dis- 
position of employers to undertake an “open 
shop” drive. This finds support in public 
sentiment because of a new complication 
which has arisen in the probability that the 
reduction of wages effected by the recent 
arbitration may not reduce building costs 
but may result simply in less work being 
done for a day’s pay. Dwelling construction 
shows a healthy gain, swelling the numbers 
of permits issued, but virtually all the large 
projects are still held up. 

Investment demand is unusually good, 
considering general financial conditions. 
Bond prices, under the leadership of a re- 
markably rise in the Liberty issues, have 
had a substantial advance, and just before 
the recent flood of equipment trust cer- 
tificates and farm loan bonds the shelves of 
dealers were almost bare. Since then there 
has been some evidence of a glut, especially 
in the equipment trusts, which evidently 
came too fast and at prices too near the 
top of the market. Industrial corporation 
issues are not excessive, and those that are 
attractive as to security and yield meet with 
a satisfactory response. Savings deposits 
continue to decline, and this is expected to 
£9 on until there is a material lessening of 
ihe numbers of unemployed. 


& 
THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Weary and Alford Company of Chicago 
hen recently asked to express an opinion 








First Chicago 


Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and 
Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 
degree of _ efficiency. 
Calls and _ correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 


Combined resources over 


$375,000,000 
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‘Proved in 
erformance 





ALLIS 
RACTOR 


Dealers are invited to 
write for proposition. 


J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS CO. 
Dept. A868 


Racine, Wisconsin 


NOTICE: We want the public to know that the 
WALLIS TRACTOR 

is made by the J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS 

COMPANY of Racine, Wisconsin, and is NOT 

the product of any other company with “J. I. 

CASE” ag part of its corporate name. 








on the general business situation are quoted 
as saying: 


There is a crying demand for building con- 
struction, not only of buildings but of public 
improvements, highways, etc. and we have in- 
formation from at least 300 banks who very 
much desire to build. We have in hand at 
the present time some forty-two operations, 
about half of which have postponed building 
awaiting the readjustment of costs. he labor 
barrier at present especially in Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, and other large industrial centers, with 
its high wage scale is another important factor. 

At present there is a convention sitting in 
Washington making a strenuous effort to pro- 
vide employment for hungry people and at the 
Same time in Chicago building construction is 
almost totally stopped because men will not 
work for $1 an hour, demanding $1.25. It 
seems to us the only solution is to shut down 
building operations altogether and let these 
chaps exhaust their treasuries and then go hun- 
gry during the winter. 

?rices in manufacturing and jobbing circles 
are gradually getting back to normal but the 
real profiteer nowadays is the retailer. We 
read much in the papers about the wholesale 
prices of meat, foodstuffs of all kinds and other 
commodities, but retailers as a class are exact- 
ing the same old war time prices and that is 
the one argument used by the trade unions in 
not reducing their wage scale. No one can 
predict what will happen but we are sure that 
a general tie-up of business will make these 
people come to a realization of what they are 
doing in the country and that will we think 
be the shortest way out. 


CHICAGO TRUST INCREASES ITS 
CAPITAL TO $1,500,000 
Stockholders of the Chicago Trust Com- 
pany voted at a recent meeting to increase 


the capital stock from $1,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000. The $500,000 of new stock will be of- 
fered to the stockholders at par, $100 per 
share, in the ratio of one new share for 
each two held, and will be ready for de- 
livery April 1 next. The increased capitali- 
zation, it is announced, is for the purpose 
of facilitating the bank’s growth and _ in 
anticipation of its further development upon 
occupancy of the quarters in the Rector 
building, Monroe and Clark streets, now 
occupied by the Federal Reserve Bank. 


NEW FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


A financial advertising department has 
been organized by Critchfield and Company, 
Chicago, Ill., which will specialize on bank 
and bond house campaigns. 


PRESIDENT OF INDIANA 
BANK 


BECOMES 


Announcement was made recently of the 
election of Fred L. O’Hair, formerly of the 
National City Bank of New York, as presi- 
dent of the Central National Bank of Green- 
‘astle, Ind., and also president of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of that city, affiliated 
institutions. With the election of Mr. 
O’Hair his father, R. I.. O’Hair retires from 
the active management of the two institu- 
tions and becomes chairman of the boards of 
directors after thirty-five years as president. 
He has been prominent in banking circles 
of the state, and was instrumental in the 
organization of the Indiana Bankers Asso- 
ciation, of which he served as president. 

Fred L. O’Hair is also well known to In- 
diana bankers and business men. Several 
years ago he served as chairman of group 
five of the association, and before coming 
to New York was Indiana’s representative 
of the National City Bank. For the past 
three years he has been active in the edu- 
cational work of the American Institute of 
Banking, and collaborated in the prepara- 
tion of the institute’s new book, “Standard 
Banking.” He has been a member of the 


_educational committee and is a sustaining 


member of New York chapter. 


NEW DEPARTMENT FOR UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 


A further addition to the wide range of 
services offered by the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, is found in the 
new travel service department which began 
operation in new quarters in the bank on 
November 1. 

The addition of this new department to 
the bank was accomplished by the affilia- 














promptly executed. 


General Banking 


_ Buying and Selling 
orders for Liberty Loan Bonds and Victory Notes 


Nominal market quotations on Liberty Bonds are 
furnished daily upon request. 


Correspondent banks are invited to use this service. 


Trust Service 
Foreign Department 


The NATIONAL (ITY BANK 


Investments 








Bond Department 
R. U. LANSING, Vice President & Manager 
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DAVID R. FORGAN, President 
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tion with the bank of one of the oldest 
steamship ticket businesses in the city of 
Cleveland—the Akers Folkman Lawrence 
Company. 

Mr. Folkman is especially well known in 
Cleveland as he has been in the steamship 
ticket business here for forty years. 

The combination of travel facilities of- 
fered by the Akers Folkman Lawrence Com- 
pany and the services available in the Union 
Trust foreign department is expected to 
prove of particular interest to Clevelanders 
who are in any way interested in Kuropean 
business or travel. 


ACCOUNT-A-WEEK CLUB OF 
CLEVELAND BANK 


\ctivities of the Account-A-Week Club 
of the Guardian Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland brought in 10,426 new ac- 
counts with initial deposits of $6,082,000 dur- 
ing the twelve months, ending October 1. 

Cash prizes and gold emblems were 
awarded the leaders in the contest by A. R. 
Fraser, vice-president, at a mass meeting of 
er ployees October 4. Gold pins were pre- 

‘ted to all employees who had secured at 
lexst four savings accounts a month during 
t» year. The first prize of $100 went to 





Joseph Petroski, who had obtained 184 ac- 
counts; the second of $50 to L. O. Bond, 
181 accounts; the third of $30 to A. H. 
Barbe, 148 accounts; the fourth to W. J. 
Strater, 1389 accounts. 

H. C. Robinson, first vice-president, in 
behalf of the directors and officers thanked 
the 600 employees for their loyalty and en- 
thusiasm in bringing in the large volume of 
new business and announced that the contest 
would be continued another year. 

Last fall employees of the Guardian Sav- 
ings and Trust Company decided to carry 
on a continuous drive for accounts instead 
of the periodical campaign. The goal set 
for each employee was one savings account 
of $5 or more each week throughout the 
year. At the end of the first month in which 
he obtained four or more accounts, he re- 
ceived a silver pin, designating him a mem- 
ber of the Account-A-Week Club. If he 
maintained this record each month of the 
year he was awarded a gold pin Octo- 
ber 4. 

W. R. Green, vice-president of the Guard- 
ian Savings and Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, was elected to a three-year term as 
chairman of Group Nine of the Ohio Bank- 
ers’ Association, the largest group in the 
state. He has been on the Guardian staff 
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for twenty years, and he is a leader in de- 
‘veloping better banking forms and account- 
ing. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY MOVES IN 
LARGER QUARTERS 


The advertising agency, Bauder-Baker, 
formally in the Union Bank Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill, have found it necessary to move 
into larger quarters at 738 S. Michigan ave- 
nue, that city, because of the great increase 
in their business. 


CHICAGO BANK ADDS ANOTHER 
SAFEGUARD 


The Central Manufacturing District Bank 
has been admitted to affiliated membership 
in the Chicago Clearing-house Association. 
Such membership carries with it the active 
cooperation of member banks and a greater 
efficiency in daily exchange of items. Al- 
ready under state supervision, this bank has 
now added another pledge of security— 
clearing-house supervision. 


GROWTH OF YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, 
BANK 


Graphic illustration of the combined re- 
sources and deposits of the First National 
Bank and Dollar Savings and Trust Com- 
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First National Bank and Dollar Savings and Trust 
Co., of Youngstown, Ohio 
Combined Resources A Combined Deposits B 
From 1909 to 1921 


pany, Youngstown, Ohio, is shown in the 
accompanying chart. 

These banks became affiliated by stock- 
holders’ agreement in 1907. 
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First floor plan of the First National Bank and Dollar 
Savings and Trust Co., of Youngstown, Ohio 


Since the close of this chart deposits have 
decreased 214 millions and total resources 
decreased 11/, millions. 

This decline was due to the local unem- 
ployment conditions. 

These banks have 60,323 commercial and 
savings depositors. 

On September 6 last the combined ag- 
gregate of the resources of the two banks 
was $38,629,364.58—almost equally divided 
between them, the First National Bank re- 
porting $19,205,368.03 and the Dollar Sav- 
ings and Trust Company $19,423,996.55. 

A unique feature of the folder issued by 
these banks is their first floor plan, shown 
herewith. 


FIRST NATIONAI, BANK IN ST. 
LOUIS OPENS NEW BUILDING 


The First National Bank in St. Louis, 
celebrated the completion of its new and en- 
larged building, during the week of October 
31 to November 5. 

Special guides were appointed to direct 
the visitors through the bank building dur- 
ing the entire week, giving them an opportu- 
nity to see the many different departments 
of service, which proved very interesting. 

The main floor of the bank is one of the 
largest in the country and very beautifully 
designed. The combination of the stately 
dark green marble columns with the rich 
golden tinting of the decoration is an un- 
usual and striking departure in bank archi- 
tecture. 

The impressiveness of this interior archi- 
tectural treatment is increased by the artis- 
tically designed lighting fixtures which are 














We Know 
No Banking Hours 


VERY mail train leaving Cleveland car- 
E; ries Union Trust mail. Day and night 
our transit department maintains its 
ceaseless round of sorting and mailing. For 
every check on an out-of-town bank which 
comes in to us for collection goes out of 
Cleveland on the first train bound for destin- 
ation. 
Our special force of trained men, who con- 
stantly study mail routes and mail trains, 
enables us to save a day—sometimes even 
S two or three—on collections. In fact, we 
know so definitely that checks put through our transit department will 
reach destination without delay that we are able to give correspondents 
the benefit of very liberal collection terms. 
We realize, too, that oftentimes your service to your own customers de- 
pends upon our service to you. 


Wouldn't it be a satisfaction to you to be able to assure an impatient custo- 
mer that his out-of-town check will receive the immediate attention of the 
largest bank between New York and Chicago? 


Capital and Surplus $33,000,000 


The Union Trust Company 
Cleveland 

















suitably placed not only to the convenience 
of the bank’s patrons but also to bring out 
the contrasting values of the color combina- 
tion. The walls are dark brown marble and 
the cages are bronze to match. 

In addition to the main floor the bank oc- 
cupies six other floors, giving it 107,958 
square feet in all and making it possible to 
render a complete banking service under one 
roof. Its consolidated interests include 
eighty-seven directors, sixty-six officers and 
730 employees, and its daily transactions av- 
erage more than 81,000. 

The second floor is occupied by the execu- 
tive managers and the affiliated institution, 
the St. Louis Union Trust Company. The 
third floor, by the transit and bookkeeping 
department; the fourth floor, by the audit- 
ing and recording department; the fifth 
floor by the credit, new business and adver- 
tising departments and the sixth, by the re- 

ch and statistical department. The di- 
tors’ room is also on this floor. It is a 
beautiful room furnished in English 
inut with artistic lighting floor and ceil- 
fixtures. The walls are also of English 
‘cinut to harmonize with the furniture. The 
: deposit department is located on the 
‘ment floor. These various departments 


are equipped with the automatic inter-com- 
municating telephone system. 

The main floor of the bank is accessible 
from four entrances on different streets. 
The customer coming into the bank can find 
his way quickly to the department with 
which he desires to transact business. The 
officers are accessible, ten desks having been 
provided for the vice-president staff alone. 
The savings department is by itself, as also 
is the Mortgage Trust Company, an affiili- 
ated institution which conducts the invest- 
ment department. 

As a special feature during the week, the 
famous Farran Zerbe Money of the World 
Exhibition was on display, free to the pub- 
lic, in the main floor lobby. The exhibit con- 
sisted of over 30,000 specimens of money of 
all periods and countries during the past 
5,000 years, and attracted thousands of peo- 
ple to the bank. 


J. O. EATON JOINS OTIS AND 
COMPANY 


J. O. Eaton, for some years prominent in 
Cleveland industrial and commercial activity, 
and nationally known in industrial circles, 
has become a general partner in the invest- 
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ment house of Otis and Company, one of 
the country’s largest and best known pri- 
vate banking institutions. 

A man of wide experience in the textile, 
agricultural machinery, steel and automobile 
businesses, he was notably successful in or- 
ganizing and building up the Torbensen 
Axle Company, founded in Newark, N. J., 
with an original capital of $50,000. As 
president and general manager, Mr. Eaton 
developed this into a $3,000,000 concern oc- 
cupying a dominant position in the automo- 
bile industry. When the Torbensen was ab- 
sorbed by the Republic Motor Truck Com- 
pany in 1917, he became first vice-president 
in charge of finances. 

In 1919, Mr. Eaton organized and be- 
came president of the Eaton Axle Company 
of Cleveland, consolidated in 1920 with the 
Standard Parts Company, he becoming 
president and general manager. When con- 
ditions placed this company in receivership, 
Mr. Eaton was appointed one of the re- 
ceivers on request of all concerned. ‘This 
position was resigned last May. 


WOMEN LEARN BANKING AT FIRST 
WISCONSIN 


That the group meetings at the First Wis- 
consin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., in 
which the women of that city join, are serv- 
ing the purpose for which President Oliver 
C. Fuller intends them, is evident from the 
results achieved. ‘The purpose is to equip 
women for self-help in the handling of their 
banking business, to educate them regard- 
ing problems affecting investments, and, 
generally, to make them independent of ouf- 
side help in the management of their finan- 
cial affairs. 

Since the inauguration of these meetings 
a little more than a year ago many women, 
who at the time knew little or nothing about 
banking, are now able to handle their own 
affairs, and are expressing their apprecia- 
tion to the officers of the bank for the edu- 
cational opportunity afforded them. Wom- 
en in the home, as weil as women in busi- 
ness and the professions, who attend these 
talks, find in them great practical value, 
and teachers declare that they find helpful 
direction in presenting arithmetic and _ re- 
lated courses to their pupils. 

The present series of group meetings, is 
the fourth that has been given at the bank. 
A new series is begun each half-year. The 
meetings are designed especially for women, 
but at nearly every meeting one finds a few 
men in the audience. The talks are given 
by officers of the bank, and usually by those 
who are in charge of the particular function 
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with which the discussion deals. Full 0; 
portunity is given for questioning the 
speaker, so that all the details of any par- 
ticular service rendered by the bank may be 
fully understood. 

This fall four phases of banking will be 
discussed. ‘The opening week was devoted 
to a consideration of the subject “How the 
Bank Lends Money.” ‘This dealt not only 
with the practice followed in providing big 
businesses with funds but also with the 
routine followed by the small borrower. Two 
weeks will be devoted to investments, the 
first week an explanation of investment 
terms, the difference between stocks, bonds, 
etc. will be presented, while the second dis- 
cussion will deal with what determines a 
good investment and what securities are 
worth buying. Following these a talk will 
be given on the Federal Reserve System, 
and the fifth and last week will be devoted 
to a study of the organization and opera- 
tion of a bank. The series will conclude 
with a tour of the bank under the direction 
of Cashier A. G. Casper. This feature has 
always been one of the most interesting of 
the entire series. 

Before the conclusion of the present series, 
those attending the group meetings will be 
invited to designate the subjects which they 
wish to have taken up at the next series, to 
open shortly after the beginning of the new 
year. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
ENLARGES QUARTERS 


The new addition of the National Bank 
of Commerce, St. Louis, on the corner of 
Broadway and Pine streets, increasing the 
first floor banking space of this institution 
one-third was formerly opened on October 
17. More than 10,000 people attended the 
opening. Floral offerings were received in 
large numbers. 

This addition gives the National Bank 
of Commerce one of the largest banking 
homes in America. Over 6,000 square feet 
is added to the first floor banking space of 
the institution. 

The new quarters, formerly occupied by 
the Mortgage Trust Company, house the 
bond, trust and safe deposit departments. 

The trust section, under Virgil M. Harris, 
was badly in need of room for expansion 
of the services of this department, which 
was the first one organized in the United 
States under the national banking law. It 
now has a greater volume of business than 
any national bank trust department in the 
country. 

The trust and bond departments were re- 
moved from the Commerce Trust building 
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addition, now given over largely to savings. 
In four years’ time the total of savings de- 
positors has grown to 45,000. With the sav- 
ings will be the foreign, passbook, city, 
statement, new business and advertising de- 
partments, many of these moving from up- 
stairs space in the same building. 

“By increasing our space virtually one- 
third, we are not only providing for a new 
over-crowded condition in our bank, but 
showing our faith in an ever-growing St. 
Louis by creating a first-floor banking area 
that is one of the largest in the city,” said 
John G. Lonsdale, president, under whose 
able leadership the bank has grown to such 
proportions. 

“We now have under one roof, stretching 
from Olive to Pine over Broadway, first 
floor space under one board of directors, 
seven different banking services, including 
the complete facilities of modern banking; 
in fact, we might be called a department 
store of banking. All of which we feel is a 
tribute to the rapidly growing community 
which has made this expansion possible.” 

The National Bank of Commerce, one of 
the city’s oldest financial institutions, be- 
ing sixty-four years old, has experienced a 
steady growth since John G. Lonsdale’s as- 
sumption of the presidency in 1915. 

This bank began in 1857 as the Building 
and Savings Association on Pine street near 
Second. In 1875 it became the Bank of 
Commerce, located at the northwest corner 
of Fourth and Olive streets. In 1885 the 
bank moved to the old Jaccard building, 
northeast corner of Broadway and Olive 
streets, two years later becoming a national 
bank. 

After consolidating with the Continental 
National in 1902, the bank occupied its 
present original quarters on the southeast 
corner of Broadway and Olive streets. 

A savings, trust and bond department was 
added in 1918, when the additional quar- 
ters south, formerly occupied by the Post- 
Dispatch were taken over. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
DUBUQUE BANK 


W. M. Hetherington was elected presi- 
ent of the First National Bank of Du- 
huque, Towa, to fill the vacancy caused by 
ie death of C. H. Eighmey. 

Mr. Hetherington was born and reared in 
ubuque. He has had thirty-five years of 
ractical banking experience in every de- 

rtment of the business, fourteen years of 
hich have been with this bank. He en- 
ered it as a messenger when Mr. Eighmey 

‘s its cashier, and under his supervision 
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Northwest 


BANK with resources 
of over $100,000,000 
—the leading financial in- 
stitution of its section — 
the logical clearing point 
for business intended for 


Twin C ity territory. 


First 
National 
Bank 


Minneapolis 


Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 
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and training filled all of the different cleri- 
cal positions in the bank at that time. After 
ten years he organized and was for a num- 
ber of years cashier of the First National 
Bank of Platteville, Wis. 

During his nine years’ residence in Spok- 
ane, Wash., he was engaged in the mortgage 
loan business and for some time was con- 
nected with the Fidelity National Bank of 
that city as manager of its bond depart- 
ment. Shortly after the death of Mr. 
Blocklinger in 1917 he was called to 
Dubuque to take the active vice-presidency 
of the First National Bank. 


CHARLES C. SCHMIDT 


Charles C. Schmidt, vice-president of the 
Second Ward Savings Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wis., which institution he had served in 
various capacities since he entered its em- 
ploy as a messenger boy sixty-two years 





CHARLES C. SCHMIDT 
Vice-president Second Ward Savings Bank, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., whose death occurred recently 


ago, died suddenly in Milwaukee on October 
17, 1921, having reached the age of seventy- 
nine years. Mr. Schmidt was born in Ger- 
many and entered the employ of the Second 
ward Savings Bank in 1859, at the age of 
seventeen. His experiences cover the pe- 
riod from the wild-cat currency days to the 


present period of well regulated banking. 
He was active in the Bank up to two days 
prior to his death. 


MORRIS PLAN BANKERS 
CONVENTION 


The Morris Plan Bankers Association, 
consisting of representatives of a large 
majority of the 100 Morris Plan banks and 
companies throughout the United States, 
held its annual convention at the Planters 
Hotel, St. Louis, on October 17. The In- 
dustrial Finance Corporation—parent com- 
pany of the local banks—was represented 
by its vice-president and general manager, 
T. P. Junkin, vice-president, Arthur Hagen 
and R. C. Bonnell; and the Morris Plan 
Company of New York sent Vice-president 
W. D. McLean. ‘The convention was 
presided over by Thomas Coughlin, vice- 
president of the Morris Plan Bank of Cleve- 
land and president of the association. Small 
loans aggregating about $70,000,000 are be- 
ing made annually on the Morris Plan. 


R. P. TITUS RETURNS TO LIBERTY 
CENTRAL TRUST 


President J. L. Johnston of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company of St. Louis, re- 
cently announced that R. P. Titus, who re- 
signed last April as assistant vice-president 
of the Liberty Uentral Trust Company to 
become vice-president of the Security Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas, Texas, has been re- 
elected by the board of directors to his 
former position. 

Mr. Titus has already resumed active duties 
as assistant vice-president of the Liberty 
Central and attended the recent eight group 
meetings of country bankers throughout 
Missouri. 


LIBERTY CENTRAL PUBLISHES 
ATTRACTIVE BOND BOOKLET 


“Bonds for Discriminating Investors” is 
the title of an attractive sixteen-page bond 
booklet recently published by the Liberty 
Central Trust Company of St. Louis, Mo. 
It contains an interesting diagnosis of ele- 
ven types of municipal, corporation and 
government bonds suitable for various 
classes of bond buyers. The types of 
bonds illustrated are as follows: municipal 
bonds, direct obligations of counties, direct 
obligations of cities, bonds of school dis- 
tricts, bonds of Missouri drainage districts, 
district bonds, corporation bonds, railroad 
bonds, equipment trust certificates, bonds 
of public utility companies, bonds of com- 
panies manufacturing and distributing food 
products, government bonds, etc. 





























Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SAMUEL SosLanp 


EASONAL buying in retail: and other 

channels has given general trade in the 
West a somewhat better appearance, but 
underlying conditions still reflect many dis- 
couraging conditions. ‘The western states, 
in common with the remainder of the coun- 
try, are eager to bring about a revival in 
business. In the face of all the reverses of 
the past year, this territory is making use 
of every opportunity to bring a turn for 
the better in general business, but it con- 
tinues to encounter powerful obstacles that 
are the result largely of the reduced pur- 
chasing power of domestic and foreign con- 
sumers of its principal products. 

One of the most encouraging phases ot 
the western trade is the evidence of sharp 
reductions in the cost of production on 
farms and ranges. Farmers and stockmen 
are exerting themselves to readjust their 
expenses to the changed income from their 
products. But they are finding their cal- 
culations of income undergoing forced down- 
ward revisions. Wheat, corn, oats and live 
stock are lower than a month ago—at new 
low levels for the year. An indication of 
the extent of the efforts of farmers and 
stockmen toward a reduction in their ex- 
penses is to be found in the commercial 
feed trade. A condition of stagnation pre- 
vails in the commercial feed industry be- 
cause farmers and stockmen are averse to 
spending money for feedstuffs to balance 
their rations when they can obtain large 
quantities of cheap feed in their own com- 
munities, or on their own land. The econ- 
omy thus practiced is really unprofitable in 
instances, but it tells a story of efforts to 
inake the income balance the outgo in the 
business of stock raising and farming. In 
the future this will be helpful to western 
husiness, but for the present it is a de- 
terrent, especially with weakness still sur- 
ounding the markets from which farmers 
derive their income. 

Industrially and commercially, reports 
rom a majority of centers of business in 
he United States indicate improvement, but 


apparently the gains made in these fields 
have not been sufficient to give the grain and 
live stock markets the expansion in demand 
which they need to develop upturns in 
prices. The West is still disturbed by re- 
ports of extensive unemployment in the in- 
dustrial districts of the country that nor- 
mally absorb huge quantities of its meats 
and other products. Stimulated by the 
many forecasts of business revival emanat- 
ing from various quarters in recent weeks, 
retail merchants in the West have been 
somewhat better buyers in wholesale chan- 
nels. Another stimulus which increased 
this buying was the rise in cotton goods. 
But the retailers are finding that, with the 
exception of necessary articles which must 
be acquired with the change of seasons, 
farmers and stockmen are not in any mood 
to expand as buyers. Many who would like 
to buy are handicapped by disappointing 
returns from their marketings and by the 
continuation of serious price disparities. 

On the one hand the West sees in the 
country as a whole a greatly improved bank- 
ing situation, with high reserves in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. It also sees some de- 
gree of improvement in sentiment as to the 
future of domestic business. On the other 
hand, the West continues to feel a low pur- 
chasing power in Europe. Even in the case 
of wheat, which has moved in enormous 
volume for export, the purchasing power of 
Europe, together with its adverse effect on 
American business, a disappointing market 
prevails. The West is more promptly af- 
fected by a lack of strong buying by Eu- 
rope than other industries which are not so 
international in character. It is, therefore, 
anxious for greater recovery in Europe, 
realizing more than ever that, without this, 
it cannot hope to enjoy a real revival in 
business. 

Only slight changes have been recorded 
in the money situation in the western states 
as compared with a month ago. It is prob- 
able that the aggregate of loans is a little 
larger than a month ago. There are strong 
indications, in fact, that the peak of liquida- 
tion has been passed and that only a de- 
cided spurt in demand and prices on grain 
and live stock markets will enable banks 
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to improve their position further. The bet- 
terment in the situation in the East has 
helped to hold rates down in this territory; 
otherwise, it is probable that loan rates 
would have been strengthened. ‘The East 
has been a heavy buyer of acceptances from 
banks, aiding to that extent in improving 
the money situation here. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis reduced its dis- 
count rate on commercial and agricultural 
paper from six and one-half to six per cent., 
but its territory is still in a tight position. 
At Kansas City there has been some talk of 
a possible reduction from six per cent. in 
the agricultural paper rate, but it is doubt- 
ful if action will be taken. 

A new development of the month finan- 
cially was the opening of branches of the 
War Finance Corporation in this section un- 
der the recent Federal legislation authoriz- 
ing loans of as much as $1,000,000,000 to 
the agricultural industry. Local bankers 
have been named on the advisory committees 
serving these branches, and announcement 
has been made that their rates on feeder 
‘attle loans not running in excess of six 
months will be five and one-half per cent., 
comparing with the six per cent rate of the 
Kansas City, Chicago and Minneapolis Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. The War Finance Cor- 
poration agencies will charge six per cent. 
on other loans, with the stipulation in every 
case that the bank, loan company or other 
institution getting the funds will not charge 
in excess of two per cent. above its own 
rate to the individual borrower. The War 
Finance Corporation has not made it easy 
in its application forms to obtain loans. 
Some criticism is heard on this point. That 
some credit will be obtained from it by the 
West is quite obvious, but present indica- 
tions are that it will start no great flow of 
money into this territory and that it will 
help business little, if at all. 

Probably the chief accomplishment of the 
War Finance Corporation, with its widely 
heralded authorization to lend $1,000,000,- 
000, will be to silence the farm advocates 
of more and more government credit and 
to awaken this entire territory to futility 
of crying for more credit to hold crops and 
live stock when the real need is more buyers 
on its markets and more credit to enable 
Europe to purchase larger supplies of its 
harvests. 

Live stock markets hope to benefit most 
from the War Finance Corporation funds, 
but it was true all of the past month that 
unfinished cattle and other stock sold rela- 
tively better than fat offerings ready for 
slaughter. Stocker cattle frequently sold at 
premiums compared with fed offerings. It 
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is difficult to develop a situation that will 
permit feeders to buy their unfinished stock 
at further premiums no matter how much 
credit is extended them. Hence, it seems 
that any improvement in the trade in live 
stock must come from an increase in the 
demand for the dressed meat rather than 
from the injection of more credit into the 
industry. With the range runs of live stock 
now drawing to a close, the future of the 
markets for live stock rests more upon con- 
sumption of meat than on any other in- 
fluence. No shortage is in prospect in fed 
stock markets. Retailers are still asking 
too wide a margin over wholesale prices for 
meat. Restaurants, too, must lower their 
prices. European buying of pork products 
is quite favorable, but, as in other products, 
it is affected by the unsettled foreign ex- 
change situation. Horses and mules are 
still moving only in very limited volume, the 
South presumably not having yet experi- 
enced sufficient improvement in its purchas- 
ing power to become an active buyer. 

After a brief period of strength, the mar- 
ket for all the grains has undergone radical 
declines, wheat leading. Some grades of 
ordinary wheat, which predominate in the 
arrivals in southwestern markets, are sell- 
ing below a dollar a bushel in Kansas City, 
and only the best varieties are bringing 
more than a dollar a bushel net to the pro- 
ducer in the country. A sharp contraction 
in the foreign demand for wheat, evidence 
of large accumulations of the grain at gulf 
ports and in foreign ports held by specula- 
tors, along with a material slackening in 
the demand on markets, have contributed to 
the weakness in prices. All grain deliveries 
are at the lowest level of the crop year. 
An active inquiry is being felt for the choice 
grades of milling wheat, but such offerings 
comprise only an insignificant portion of the 
marketings from the country. Wheat con- 
tinues to move freely, being stimulated by 
the weakness of prices and by unfavorable 
weather conditions. It is generally esti- 
mated that less than forty per cent. of the 
crop still remains in first hands. Demand 
for flour has contracted sharply. 

Corn continues under the weight of an 
enormous new crop, which is becoming avail- 
able over a wide territory. 


& 


GEORGE L. RAMSEY GOES TO NEW 
YORK CITY 


George L. Ramsey, president of the Bank- 
ing Corporation of Montana, Helena, Mont., 
has resigned to become an executive officer 
of the Central Copper Company of Arizona, 
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Surplus (Earned) 


Walter W. Head : 
Ward M. Burgess . , 
B. A. Wilcox ” ‘ 
Frank Boyd . ; , 
O. T. Alvison ‘ , 
J.A.Changstrom . 
W. Dale Clark . ‘ 





Edward Neale . ; ; 


The Omaha National Bank 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Established 1866 


Total Resources (Over) . $30,000,000 
Joseph H. Millard, Chairman of the Board 


Direct Transit Facilities 


The result of years of effort to improve service to correspondent banks 
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at the New York office. The Commercial 
Club of Helena gave a dinner in his honor 
just before he left for the East. 

The following tribute to Mr. Ramsey was 
given in an editorial from the Helen In- 
dependent: 


Not only the business peopie of Helena, but 
citizens generally will regret that George > 
Ramsey a well known banker of the state, is 
to leave for a wider field of endeavor in the 
nation’s largest city. 

Mr. Ramsey has long been a_ resident of 
Montana and Helena, coming to the capital in 
1898. He has been connected with big busi- 
ness enterprises. It will be a source of satis- 
faction to know that he will retain his interests 
in the state, although he purposes making his 
home henceforth in New York City, where he 
will be the chief financial officer of a large 
corporation. 

That he will achieve success in his new work, 
as he has in his labors in Montana, is the con- 
fident belief of his hundreds of friends through- 
out the state. They base their confidence not 
only on his record as an organized and executive 
of great ability, but because of his natural 
gift for making friends. He is an optimist, 
courageous, cheerful, courteous and above all, 
human. 

The Helena Commercial club, under his di- 
rection as president the past two and a half 
years and reelected for a third term, has been 
a live institution seeking and accomplishing 
much for the public good. There is no more 
consistent booster for Helena and Montana 
than Mr. Ramsey. 

In the field of politics, Mr. Ramsey has been 
prominent. He was speaker of the house in 
the fourteenth assembly and made one of the 
best presiding officers the legislature has ever 
known. His diplomacy and tact in handling 
difficult situations are yet the subject of favor- 
able comment by his politicar associates. 

Montana and Helena have no more staunch 
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and loyal supporter than Mr. Ramsey and al? 
of us will wish for him the greatest success 
possible in the larger work which he is about 
to undertake. 





Reno National Bank and Bank of Nevada Savings 
and Trust Company, Reno, Nevada 


Louis W. Knowles, formerly assistant cashier of the 
Liberty National Bank of New York is now a vice-pres- 
ident of this Reno Bank, the combined capital and 
surplus of which amount to $1,000,000. 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


‘;.._. business conditions continue 
to improve as produce moves into con- 
sumption. While unemployment, especially 
noted in the larger cities, is abeve normal, 
late figures show it is on the decline and 
‘consists principally of unskilled labor. Most 
wholesale lines are still somewhat dull. How- 
‘ever, in general, the situation is quite differ- 
ent from that of a very few months ago. 
Fruits, canned and dried, are now finding 
a ready market; beans, barley and wheat 
are being moved; rice is being exported to 
Japan; canned salmon is selling at prices 
which, while not high, are a great improve- 
ment, and timber market is good. 

Loans, discounts and investments of mem- 
ber banks in the twelfth district have been 
reduced $106,593,000 during the year. 

The public recently has been buying im- 
mense blocks of good bonds and as a result 
the floating supply of high grade issues has 
been greatly reduced. 

Heavy shipments of California walnuts 
are now reaching the eastern markets. A 
few months ago car-lots of old crop walnuts 
once shipped East were returned to San 
Francisco because of the demand on _ the 
part of local confectioners. This season it 
is estimated that practically one-third of the 
entire crop will move to eastern markets by 
boat. For the next two months the asso- 
ciation expects to load between 400,000 and 
500,000 pounds of walnuts on each boat 
leaving Los Angeles harbor. Ocean ship- 
ments mean a saving of one and one-quarter 
cents a pound under the rail shipments. The 
walnuts are in the eastern markets ten days 
earlier this season than last. 

Wine growers continue to reap the benefit 
of the eighteenth amendment and are realiz- 
ing handsomely on about a two-thirds nor- 
mal crop of grapes. 

The sugar industry in the Islands is fac- 
ing trying times and every plantation is op- 
erating at a heavy loss. It is not the in- 
tention to abandon operations in the cane 
fields, despite the low price of sugar, owing 
to the cost and time which would be involved 
in rehabilitating them when better market 
conditions return. Under a new arrange- 
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ment, the five per cent. profit-sharing bonus, 
dependent on the price of centrifugal sugar, 
will be abandoned in favor of a bonus paid 
to all workers who turn out for work twen- 
ty-six days in a month. Previously the men 
worked twenty days in a month to partici- 
pate in the profit-sharing bonus. 

Apple data indicates that the storage 
movement is exceeding all records. At Los 
Angeles there were 409,000 boxes already 
in the cold storage rooms as compared with 
136,000 boxes at this time last year. Dealers 
believe that the present stagnation of the 
apple market is but temporary. The fact 
that the apple crop of the country is but 
fifty-four per cent. normal and that there 
are practically no late apples in the East 
is made the basis for the optimistic out- 
look. 

In the Utah-Idaho district sugar factories 
are well under way. ‘The condition of the 
sugar beet crop is good and prospects are 
good for a large tonnage. In California the 
campaign is in full swing with crops re- 
ported fair to good. 


& 


ARRANGE TO INCREASE CAPITAL 
OF BANK OF ITALY 


Increase in the capital stock of the Bank 
of Italy to $25,000,000 was forecast recently 
in a resolution adopted by the executive 
committee of that institution and addressed 
to the bank’s board of directors. 

The proposal, as set forth by the execu- 
tive committee, asked the board of directors 
to initiate the necessary proceedings at its 
next meeting to increase the capital stock 
of the bank from its present authorized, 
fully paid up capital of $10,000,000. It is 
contemplated that this additional capital 
stock will be issued in such quantities and 
at such times as the board will designate, 
beginning with an immediate issue of 50,000 
shares at $200 per share. 

“The Bank of Italy is essentially the peo- 
ple’s bank,” said A. P. Giannini, its presi- 
dent, “and we propose to keep it so. It 
now serves a large part of California, but 
it is our intention, with the approval of the 
duly constituted authorities, to extend Bank 
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of Italy service to every section of our great 
state. At present 4,000 Californians own 
Bank of Italy stock, but in order to give 
more Californians an opportunity to become 
interested, we are going to ask our present 
stockholders to waive their prior rights to 
at least one-third of the contemplated new 
issue.” 

The bank further intends to provide ade- 
quate buildings for its branches at Ios 
Angeles, Sacramento, Stockton and Fresno, 
as well as in several of the smaller cities 
where their present quarters have been out- 
grown. It also intends to extend its serv- 
ice to the whole state of California. More 
available stock will therefore be necessary 
with which to interest residents of new com- 
munities entered. 

When this additional capital stock of the 
Bank of Italy has been sold, its combined 
capital, surplus and undivided profits, to- 
gether with those of the Auxiliary Corpora- 
tion, will aggregate $50,000,000, placing the 
Bank of Italy among the foremost banks 
of the nation, such as the National City 
Bank of New York, whose working capital 
is slightly over $100,000,000 and the National 
Bank of Commerce with a little over $50,- 
000,000. 

The latest statement of the Bank of Italy 
showed resources of approximately $190,- 
000,000, not including the Rideout Banks of 
the Sacramento Valley and the recently ac- 
quired institutions at Bakersfield. 


AFFILIATION OF LOS ANGELES AND 
HOLLYWOOD BANKS 


By an agreement entered into between all 
the stockholders of the First National Bank 
of Hollywood and the Hollywood Savings 
Bank on the one hand, and vice-presidents 
J. Dabney Day and Charles F. Stern, rep- 
resenting the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles on the other, an affiliation was con- 
summated by which the stockholders of the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles take 
over a controlling interest in the stock of the 
First National Bank of Hollywood, the old- 
est and one of the strongest financial insti- 
tutions in the Hollywood section of the city, 
and also the stock of the Hollywood Savings 
Bank, which is under the ownership of the 
First National Bank of Hollywood. 

This transaction does not entail an out- 
right purchase of stock, but the stockholders 
of the First National Bank of Hollywood 
and the Hollywood Savings Bank, through 
an exchange of shares with the Robinson 
banks, become co-partners in the entire busi- 
ness of the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles and also the Los Angeles Trust and 
Savings Bank. 





First Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 


| THE BANK OF HAWAIL.LtD.| 





HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: ‘‘Bankoh”’ 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,250,000.00 
Pe CI vnc knccesessoesece 20,047,726.81 
C. H. Cooke, President 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. E. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, 2d V-P. G. G. Fuller, 2d V-P. 
Frank Crawford, 2d V-P. R. McCorriston, Cash’r 
Branch Banks:—Lihue, Jsland of Kauai; 
Waipahu, Jsland of Oahu; Waialua, Island of 

Oahu; Kapaa, Island of Kauai. 


Prompt handling of collections through close connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 











The affiliation of these institutions does 
not mean the absorption of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Hollywood in any manner, 
and the outstanding and important feature 
of the whole transaction lies in the fact that 
by this means Hollywood retains its own in- 
dividual First National Bank and Holly- 
wood Savings Bank, plus the support of the 
total resources of the First National Bank 
of Los Angeles and of the Los Angeles 
Trust and Savings Bank, which resources 
total more than $145,000,000. 

In a word, all that has taken place is a 
merging of the stockholders of these insti- 
tutions without there being a merging of 
the institutions themselves, for the First 
National Bank of Hollywood and the Holly- 
wood Savings Bank, will retain their char- 
ters, their own officers and their own di- 
rectors. William T. Hopper will continue 
as president, and the official list remains 
unchanged. 

In other words, the First National Bank 
of Hollywood and the Hollywood Savings 
Bank will occupy the same position that the 
Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank now 
occupies, for although their stockholders are 
to be the same, the identities of the institu- 
tions are entirely separate. 

The First National Bank of Hollywood 
and the Hollywood Savings Bank have had 
a splendid business career, and have been 
strong factors in the upbuilding of the 
northwest section of Los Angeles. Organ- 
ized with a capital of $25,000, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Hollywood and the Holly- 
wood Savings Bank now have capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of more than 
$225,000. Deposits on September 6, the date 
of the last call of the comptroller of thé 
currency total $2,880,176.16 and total re- 
resources $3,228,281.93. 

The affiliation was made necessary because 
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of the rapid growth of Hollywood and in 
order to meet the heavy financial demands 
caused by the development in this section of 
the city. 

The First National Bank of Hollywood 
is located at Hollywood boulevard and 
Highland avenue, in a particularly impor- 
tant business center of Hollywood, and in 
the future will work in close cooperation 
with the new branch of the Los Angeles 
Trust and Savings Bank, which is being 
built at the corner of Hollywood boulevard 
and Hudson avenue. 

Between these two banks the financial re- 
quirements of Hollywood can be met at all 
times and without difficulty, for this trans- 
action places at the disposal of Hollywood 
business men almost unlimited financial 
backing. 

The officers of the First National Bank of 
Hollywood are: Wm. T. Hopper, president; 
M. F. Palmer, cashier; P. B. Storm, R. D. 
Oliver, assistant cashiers; Lb. B. Booth, as- 
sistant secretary; P. Miller, auditor; W. H. 
Garland, escrow officer. 

The Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank 
has also taken over the American Marine 
National Bank of San Pedro and by per- 
mission of the state superintendent of banks 
will operate it in the future as the “Marine 
Branch” of the Los Angeles Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank. 

This merger comes as a result of an agree- 
ment entered into between the stockholders 
of the American Marine National Bank of 
San Pedro on the one hand, and the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles and the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank on _ the 
other, by which an exchange of stock hold- 
ings has been effected. 

Under the new arrangement, J. O. Mit- 
chell, formerly cashier of the Marine, be- 
comes branch manager of the Los Angeles 
Trust and Savings Bank, while E. E. 
Moores, formerly vice-president of the 
Marine, becomes assistant manager. 

The stockholders of the Marine, through 
an exchange of shares, become partners in 
the entire business of the First National 
Bank of Los Angeles and also of the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 

At the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 
1921, the capital of the American Marine 
was reported at $200,000, its deposits at 
$562,000, its loans and discounts at $468,000 
and its total resources at $764,000 

The new Marine branch of the Los An- 
geles Trust and Savings Bank occupies a 
new banking building in the heart of the 
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San Pedro business district, and is one of 
the most modern and best equipped banks 
of its size on the Pacific coast. 

It is announced that Ray Mitchell, for- 
merly president of the Marine, will remain 
with the organization as chairman of the 
advisory commission, and that otherwise the 
official list will not be changed. 


FARMERS AND MERCHANTS NA- 
TIONAL BANK, LOS ANGELES 


The statement of condition of the Farmers 
and Merchants National Bank of Los An- 
geles, Cal., at September 6, 1921, showed 
total resources of $34,211,268.40, surplus, 
$1,000,000, undivided profits, $1,347,676.48, 
deposits, $26,742,715.01. 


ELECTED JUNIOR VICE- 
PRESIDENTS 


A. C. Way and W. H. Lutz have been 
elected junior vice-presidents of the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles. Both Mr. 
Way and Mr. Lutz have been in the service 
of the bank for many years and until their 
new appointment each served as an assistant 
cashier. 

Mr. Way is a native of Belleville, On- 
tario, and came to the United States in 
1880. He became a railroad man, first as- 
sociated with the Grand Trunk Railway at 
Port Huron, Michigan, and later with the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Topeka, Kansas. 

In 1886 Mr. Way came to I.os Angeles. 
The following year he began his banking 
career with the Los Angeles County Bank 
and remained with it until its voluntary 
liquidation seven years later. On March 1, 
1894, he entered the employ of the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, with which 
financial institution he has served for twen- 
ty-seven years. 

Mr. Lutz, who is a native of Norristown, 
Pa. began his banking career with the 
Cetennial National Bank of Philadelphia 
in 1889. In 1894 he came to Los Angeles 
and entered the service of the National 
Bank of California as receiving teller. At 
the invitation of J. N. Elliott, now chair- 
man of the board of directors, Mr. Lutz 
entered the employ of the First National 
Bank of Los Angeles as receiving teller in 
March, 1898. During the twenty-three years 
service with this bank, Mr. Lutz worked 
his way up through the various grades un- 
til his appointment as junior vice-president. 
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Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


LTHOUGH unfavorable harvesting and 

threshing conditions have been experi- 
enced in Western Canada and in some sec- 
tions complete failure of the crop, owing 
to midsummer drought, has been experi- 
enced, the results all round are such as to 
give a better tone to the situation both East 
and West. Prices for farm products, too, 
are inclined to show an improvement, de- 
spite the tariff restrictions on shipments to 
the United States. This tends to lend con- 
fidence as indicating that the bottom of 
the slump has perhaps been reached. Simi- 


larly there is some indication of a better out- 
look in certain industries which were the 
first to feel the depression and which have 


brought the prices of their products down 
to a basis in keeping with the reduced buy- 
ing power of the consumer; the same may 
also be said in the case of the wholesaler 
and retailer who faced the situation by meet- 
ing their customers and selling on the basis 
of replacement cost as the markets declined. 

However, generally the situation indicates 
not so much an improvement as that de- 
pression has been checked and a spirit of 
confidence developed by the fact that where 
the situation has been faced and readjust- 
ments fearlessly made there are better things 
ahead. It is still evident that there is too 
great a spread between the prices for farm 
products and raw materials as compared 
with semi-manufactured goods and finished 
articles; in other words the costs of manu- 
facture and distribution are still too high. 

The bank statement to September 1, indi- 
cated a still contracting demand for funds 
for current loans and this is particularly 
significant in relation to trade and industry 
at a time of the year when there is normally 
an increase in demand for funds for the 
purpose of financing the crop movement. 
The banks, therefore, are in a good position 
to meet agricultural needs for money not 
only in relation to the crop movement but 
in carrying livestock through the depression 
created by the American tariff and until 
better relations can be established for ship- 


ments either to the States or to England 
where an effort is being made to have the 
embargo against Canadian cattle removed. 
Also they will have available funds to carry 
through to another season deserving farmers 
in the West who have suffered crop failure— 
some of them have had sorry experiences for 
four, five and even six years. 

The reduction of current loans during 
August was more than $10,000,000, as shown 
by the bank statement and the total at that 
time of $1,226,000,000 was nearly $200,000,- 
000 below the high mark of the period of 
inflation reached last fall. The process of 
deflation is also indicated in the reduction 
of nearly $30,000,000 in gross assets which 
at $2,766,000,000 were more than $300,000,- 
000 less than a year before. During the year 
call loans abroad—largely to Wall street— 
were reduced $36,000,000, current loans 
abroad $50,000,000, and loans on public se- 
curities, $50,000,000. On the other hand cir- 
culation has been reduced about $44,000,000, 
loans from the Dominion Government about 
$60,000,000 while demand deposits have been 
reduced by $113,000,000 and foreign deposits 
by $88,500,000. 

A reduction of over $11,000,000 in loans 
on public securities during August was an- 
other feature of the statement. Loans 
abroad were cut about $4,500,000. A reduc- 
tion of over $3,000,000 in call loans abroad 
and about $1,500,000 in call loans in Canada 
indicates that stock market speculation is 
not being encouraged. A decrease in sav- 
ings deposits of over $15,000,000 is rather 
indicative of the protracted strain of the 
industrial depression and attendant unem- 
ployment upon the savings of the people; 
savings deposits are now $18,000,000 higher 
than a year ago. Demand deposits were 
slightly increased as contrasted with the big 
decrease for the year. 

The holdings of government securities 
ties showed a slight contraction following a 
period of increases which have resulted in 
bringing the total up to over $62,000,000 
more than a year ago. The obligations of 
the banks to the government were slightly 
higher following a period of reductions 
which have brought the total down $57,000,- 
000 compared with a year ago. 
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Before the end of the year Canada will 
pass through a federal election. Business 
conditions are bound to be more or less up- 
set during this period and there is a strong 
demand from the business community that 
the date be made early enough not to inter- 
fere with the Christmas trade. Politically 
the situation is complex in that the present 
government was a Unionist affair and it re- 
mains to be seen where the old parties align 
themselves; also there are the elements of 
a new progressive or Farmers’ party which 
promises to sweep Western Canada and 
make more or less inroads in the East. The 
tariff is being made the platform issue but 
it is really not so much in the minds of busi- 
ness and financial men as taxation, trans- 
portation, immigration and other matters of 
vital importance in a war-debt burdened 
young country. ‘The so-called Fordney leg- 
islation in the United States has played into 
the hands of the high protectionist Con- 
servatives and checked the radical free trade 
talkers who have aligned themselves with 
the Progressives but who are not recognized 
by the leaders of that party, who, like the 
Liberals, declare that they are not for free 
trade although they believe in tariff revision 
and an extension of the British preference. 

Altogether, no matter how much the tar- 
iff may be dragged out on the public plat- 
form and no matter what the outcome there 
appears to be little chance of changes re- 
sulting which will materially affect the busi- 
ness and industrial stability of the country. 


& 


LECTURES TO BANK MEN 


Hamilton will follow the example of Mon- 
treal and Toronto in organizing educational 
courses for members of the staffs of the 
city’s banks during the coming winter. 
J. P. Bell, general manager of the Bank 
of Hamilton, expresses the hope that fur- 
ther plans may also be devised for making 
the course of the greatest possible value to 
tnose who are making the business of bank- 
ing their life work. 


BANKER FAVORS INSURANCE 


The head of a Canadian bank has re- 
cently notified a large life insurance com- 
pany that its various branch managers have 
been advised to suggest life or business in- 
surance to all clients negotiating for loans, 
of an amount sufficient to remove all doubt 
regarding security. This is the first recorded 
instance where a bank has taken a definite 
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stand on behalf of insurance in business, 
although in the past clients have been fre- 
quently interrogated upon the amount of in- 
surance they carry. Banks in the United 
States have followed this custom for a num- 
ber of years. 


RECALLS PIONEER DAYS 


The thirtieth anniversary of the opening 
of the Edmonton branch of the Imperial 
Bank has just been observed, and coupled 
with it the thirtieth anniversary also of the 
arrival of G. R. F. Kirkpatrick, man- 
ager of the main city branch. Though cele- 
brated with nothing more elaborate than the 
flying of the flag on the bank building it- 
self and congratulatory notices in the local 
papers, the event had considerable historic 
interest, particularly for old-timers. When 
the Imperial Bank opened here, in 1891, it 
was the only bank between Calgary and the 
Arctic Ocean. 


FIRE BRIGADE TO HELP 


At Barrie, Ont., as the result of a con- 
ference between the Mayor, fire chief and 
the local managers, arrangements have been 
made to prevent any local bank from being 
looted. In each branch an electric alarm has 
been fitted which not only will sound a gong 
on the street, but also is connected with the 
fire alarm, and a number of firemen have 
been sworn in as special constables for serv- 
ice in an emergency. 


NEW BRANCH IN BRAZIL 


Following the example of the English 
banks in facilitating the international trade 
of Great Britain by establishing branches 
abroad, the Canadian Bank of Commerce is 
opening another foreign branch at Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Although Brazil is at present passing 
through a period of trade depression due not 
only to the marked fall in values of her 
principal! articles for export; coffee, cocoa, 
rubber, meat products, hides, cotton, etc., 
the situation is further aggravated by the 
heavy discount on the value of her currency 
abroad, she offers through her present popu- 
lation of 25,000,000 a potential market for 
exports. 


INFORMATION FOR CANADIAN 
SECURITY INVESTORS 


Canada, for some time past, has been mar- 
keting large quantities of securities in the 
United States. Governments, municipalities 
and industrial corporations are represented 











Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
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in these bond issues. These securities, as a 
rule, are offered at rates which are attrac- 
tive as investments, but there is an evident 
lack of information as to Canada and Cana- 
dian conditions. Many who are already 
holders of Canadian securities and many 
others who no doubt have been  ap- 
proached on the matter, will be interested 
to learn that in the Natural Resources In- 
telligence branch of the Department of the 
Interior at Ottawa the Canadian Govern- 
ment has established an official intelligence 
bureau. This branch’s function will be to 
answer enquiries regarding Canada. Com- 


ing from this official source, investors may 
be assured that the data supplied will be 


authentic. 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA BONUS 


The directors of the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada at Montreal have declared a bonus of 
two per cent. on the capital stock for the 
year ending November 30, in adaition to the 
usual quarterly dividend of three per cent. 
Both of these disbursements were payable 
to shareholders of record on November 15, 
making a total distribution for the year of 
fourteen per cent. 


ay 


A. I. B. 


BOSTON CHAPTER CLASSES BEGIN 


The scholastic year of the Boston chapter, 
A. I. B., is now under way. 

The Old Colony is well represented in the 
different courses, as about seventy employ- 
ees are taking up educational work. 

The first social gatherings were well at- 
tended. A big year for the Boston chap- 
ter has been started both in membership 
and registration for educational purposes. 

The following facts explain why the chap- 
ter has started a big year. It has 425 new 
members, making the total membership of 
the Boston chapter 1,550. It has registered 
for the courses a total of 647 as follows: 


Notes 


Registered for personal and banking 

principles . ‘ i 7 
Bookkeeping and accounting 
Elementary banking 
Political economy ....... 
Banking and finance 
Advertising  ........... iaahina ae “ 
English and business correspond: nce 
Speech training ..... ; i 
Extension of audit 


te 
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BUFFALO CHAPTER EDUCATIONAL. 
COURSES 

The educational committee takes pleasure 
in announcing its program for the coming 
season. ‘This program is the most progres- 
sive ever attempted by Buffalo chapter. 
Four courses have been arranged as follows: 
negotiable instruments; standard banking; 
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elementary banking and elementary book- 
keeping. All these classes are to be con- 
ducted in the chapter rooms in the Calumet 
building on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings, from 8:00 to 9:30 
o’clock. The committee has secured an ex- 
cellent corps of instructors. 


CHAPTER OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BANKING FORMED IN 
NEWARK 


A chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking has been organized in Newark, N. 
J., known as the Essex County Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking. The 
following officers have been chosen; Presi- 
dent, P. B. Menagh of the National Newark 
Banking Company, Newark; 
Peace, Fidelity 
Company, Newark; second 
vice-president, D. A. Inglis, Savings Bank 
and Investment Company, East Orange; 
treasurer, Charles Niebling, American Na- 
tional Bank, Newark. 

Education courses in banking and com- 
mercial law will be given and social features 
and lectures provided for those who are in- 
terested in educational work. 


and Essex 


vice-president, Robert G. 


Union ‘Trust 


KLIZABETH, N. J.. NOW HAS 
CHAPTER 


Permanent organization of Elizabeth 
Chapter, A. I. B. was effected on November 
2, 1921 at Elizabeth, N. J. 

The officers elected were: President, C. F. 
Manchon, Bound Brook Trust Company; 
first vice-president, Thos. MacMeekin, Cran- 
ford Trust Company; second vice-president, 
F. I. Walsh, Plainfield Trust Company; 
treasurer, F. I. Collins, Cranford Trust 
Company; secretary, Chas. H. Morton, 
Elizabethport Banking Company; chief con- 
sul, J. J. Silas, First National Bank, Perth 
Amboy. 

This chapter starts with over 200 mem- 
bers representing various banks and trust 
companies in Union, Somerset and Middle- 
sex Counties, New Jersey. 

J. B. Birmingham, assistant cashier of 
the National City Bank, New York, and one 
of the lecturers of New York chapter has 
been engaged as instructor for Elizabeth 
chapter. 

The officers and directors of the banks in 
these counties realize the value of such an 
institution as this, and are so thoroughly in 
accord with its aims that they intend push- 
ing it to the limit, with the view to having 
Elizabeth chapter numbered among the best 
and most successful in the country. 
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WOMEN’S COMMITTEE OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA CHAPTER 


Philadelphia chapter has organized a new 
committee to look after the interests of the 
women members of the chapter and to en- 
courage a greater enrollment on the part of 
women bank employees. This committee is 
known as the “Women’s Committee,” and 
consists of the following members: 

Una Sudell, chairman, Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank; Alice Berkeley, Girard Na- 
tional Bank; Helen D. Harbison, Provident 
Life and Trust Company; Jane R. Harper, 
Philadelphia Trust Company; Abigail C. 
Penrose, Provident Life and Trust Com- 
pany; Donna O. Smith, Central Trust and 
Savings Company. 

Up to the present time, aside from the 
educational courses, there has been practi- 
cally nothing to induce the young women to 
retain their membership in the chapter, and 
therefore most of them have withdrawn after 
completing the one or two courses in which 
they were interested, and the number en- 
rolling in any of the courses has been all 
too small. To the young girl just entering 
a bank, or to the stenographer who wants 
to advance herself to the position of secre- 
tary, the preparatory class, under the di- 
rection of O. Howard Wolfe, cashier of the 
Philadelphia National Bank, is particularly 
valuable. This course gives a comprehen- 
sive survey of the principles of bank, and 
demonstrates how all the departments in a 
bank work together. 


NEW ORLEANS CHAPTER 


A list of the New Standard Certificate 
holders of the New Orleans Chapter is given 
here. These members have passed success- 
fully the prescribed examinations in stand- 
ard banking, commercial law and economics 
and are, therefore, entitled to the diploma 
awarded by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

F. O. Dietlein, Canal-Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank; Mrs. E. C. Erwin, Hi- 
bernia Bank and Trust Company; Ben E. 
Hanna, Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany; E. R. Lanng, Whitney-Central Na- 
tional Bank; J. C. Salvant, Canal-Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank. 


HALSEY W. SNOW, Jr. 


Halsey W. Snow, Jr., institute graduate 
and active member of Buffalo chapter has 
been appointed cashier of the Buffalo branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank. Mr. Snow 
takes the position vacated by H. W. 
Schneckenburger, who has been promoted to 
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manager in place of R. M. Gidney who has 
been appointed a comptroller-at-large, in 
connection with the New York office. The 
officers of the Federal Reserve Bank have 
always backed Buffalo chapter. 


TULSA CLASSES GET UNDER WAY 


The Tulsa Chapter A. I. B. classes are 
under way for the winter season under the 
direction of President G. A. Gunn, assis- 
tant cashier of the Exchange National Bank 
of Tulsa, Okla. 

The Tulsa chapter is fortunate in secur- 
ing the services of two very competent in- 
structors for the different classes. M. L. 
Cooley, formerly teacher of economics at the 
University of Tulsa and with past experi- 
ence in handling A. I. B. courses, will have 
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charge of the standard banking and poli- 
tical economy classes. Frank Settle, form- 
erly of tne legal department of the Ex- 
change National but now of the law firm 
of Aby & Tucker will teach the class in 
elementary banking. 

About 130 persons have enrolled in the 
different classes and that number will be 
augmented from banks at Sapulpa, Broken 
Arrow, Collinsville and Chelsea. 


A. W. ANDERSON 


A. W. Anderson, manager of the West 
Side branch of the Citizens Trust Company 
of Buffalo, has been appointed chairman of 
the public affairs committee of the national 
organization, American Institute of Bank- 
ing. 


ay 


More Congratulations 


S° many letters of congratulation 


have reached Tue Bankers 
MaGazineE and its editor since the 
publication of the Diamond Jubilee 
number that it is impossible to refrain 
from publishing the following extracts: 


From M. E. Holderness, vice-president, 
First National Bank in St. Louis: 


Permit me, first to congratulate you and 
the other able editors whose editorial gifts 
and whose business ability have brought 
Tue Bankers Macazine so magnificently 
through seventy-five years of stirring finan- 
cial history. 

The present number of the publication ex- 
emplifies the possibilities for practical use- 
fulness which long experience makes possi- 
ble when energized by the spirit of broad- 
minded and unselfish service. 

Even in this Diamond Jubilee Number, 
the note of clear, concise statement of bank- 
ing facts which may be put to immediate 
use is sounded in no uncertain way. 

it will, I assure you, always occupy a 
favored position in my files, reminiscent al- 
ways of pleasant personal relationships and 
valuable banking experience. 

‘HE Bankers MaGazineE occupies a place 
unique in its possibilities for cooperation 
with the individual banker in his endeavor 
tu preserve the high ideals of fiduciary re- 


sponsibility, and the fact that your able 
leadership has enabled your staff to main- 
tain a magazine fully abreast of the recent 
momentous developments is one of the out- 
standing features of contemporary financial 
magazine history. 


From George Wilson, Union Bank of 
Canada, Toronto: 


My congratulations are hearty upon the 
attainment by THe Bankers Macazine of 
its Diamond Jubilee, and long may its pros- 
per, say I. Like old wine its dignity and 
character improves and mellows with age 
and this has been particularly true under 
your capable guidance. 

Your diagnosis of the willingness and de- 
sire of the U. S. A. to lend a helping hand to 
the stricken nations of Europe is particu- 
larly apt, and I think that you hit the nail 
exactly on the head when you state that 
any neglect in that direction is due largely 
to the fact that “our banks found their cap- 
ital and activities fully — at home, 
and yet, on the other hand, I am sure you 
will admit that the burden of America’s 
enormous stock of gold is almost becoming 
intolerable. 

It can, I think, be stated as a fundamental 
truth that no nation can live entirely within 
itself and so, sooner or later, it seems to me, 
the United States must take the risk of ex- 
tending substantial credits to Europe, other- 
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wise the restoration of normal business. is 
impossible. 

I have always had a very kindly feeling in 
my heart for you because of your consistent 
championship of the cause of foreign banks 
and your criticism of the restrictive policy 
directed towards those institutions in the 
United States, and it is really incredible 
that your law makers have not long ago 
realized that the Golden Rule in this respect 
is a “sine qua non” if the U. S. A. is ever 
to become one of the senior partners in 
international finance. 


From F. W. Ellsworth, vice-president, 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, 
New Orleans, La.: 


This morning I found on my desk the 
Diamond Jubilee Number of ‘THe Banxers 
Macazine, and immediately laid everything 
else aside and went through it from “kiver 
to kiver.” 

May I offer my very sincere congratula- 
tions and good wishes? 'Three-quarters of a 
century of achievement such as stands to 
the credit of Tur Bankers MacGazine is 
something of which you may well be proud, 
and I am glad of the opportunity of adding 
my mite to the tribute that you have re- 
ceived, and which you so richly deserve. 

Tue Bankers MaGazine is a red-blooded 
he-man publication, and I don’t care who 
knows it. 


From W. R. Snodgrass, manager, Fidel- 
ity National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City: 


I have just gone through your Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary Number. Please accept 
congratulations upon this issue and upon the 
long period of usefulness of your magazine. 
Long may it flourish! 


From Ernest J. Perry, president, First- 
Fond du Lac National Bank. Fond du 
Lac, Wis.: 


The Diamond Jubilee Number of THE 
Bankers MaGaztne comes to my desk this 
morning and I am taking this opportunity 
of extending to you my congratulations and 
appreciation of your valuable magazine and 
what it stands for. 

We have files of Trre BANKERS MAGAZINE 
in bound volume extending back to 1857, 
some sixty-four years. 

As this bank was organized as a bank 
of the northwest in 1855 and afterwards as 
the First National Bank in 1865, we feel 
that possibly we could be numbered among 
one of your oldest subscribers and I believe 
your records will show that we have been a 
subscriber to Tre Bankers MaGazine for 
a period of over fifty years. 

It is with much pleasure that we extend 
to you our best wishes for your continued 
success. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


From W. Irving Bullard, vice-president, 
Merchants National Bank, Boston: 


I devoted all of last evening to the Sep- 
tember number of THe Bankers Macazine, 
and may I say most honestly, I have never 
enjoyed a publication more in my life. 

The editorials were most instructive, the 
articles most interesting, and the advertis- 
ing of particular interest because of the 
very large number of banks that you have 
represented. It seemed to me to be an 
encyclopedia of sound and instructive read- 
ing and of the world’s best banks. 


From Alfred C. Bossom, New York 
Architect: 


Banking periodicals are carving a position 
for themselves among the various technical 
publications, and your Diamond Jubilee 
Number has set a high water mark. 

In the illustrations I notice a particularly 
clear cut presentation of all the subjects 
rendered. 

You certainly have a story to tell, and 
you are telling it in a most appealing man- 
ner. I do want to add my congratulations 
to the great many that you must have al- 
ready received on the successful production 
of such a journal. 


From E. B. Wilson, president, Edwin 
Bird Wilson, Inc., New York: 


The Seventy-fifth Anniversary Number of 
Tue Bankers Macazine does not need to 
be praised by us; it commands admiration 
from anyone who sees it. But I do feel like 
expressing a word to you personally of my 
feelings as I looked through its pages. 

For one thing, I was impressed with the 
care with which it has been planned, com- 
piled and edited. I have had enough expe- 
rience in publication work to realize the 
size of the task to you and your staff. 

But the most striking feature to me, with 
my bent of mind, was the remarkable as- 
semblage of good bank advertising. That 
number marks an epoch in financial adver- 
tising, as it does in the development of 
banking itself. During its life Tue Banx- 
ERS MaGazine has seen financial advertising 
come into existence and grow up to some- 
thing like full stature, and I am happy to 
congratulate not only ‘THe Bankers Maca- 
ZINE but the many persons who are striving 
to raise the standards of bank advertising 
and who are represented in the anniversary 
number. 


From F. O. Watts, president, First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis: 


Representing as it does the fruition of 
seventy-five years of invaluable service to 
the banking fraternity of the United States, 
this particular copy of the magazine ex- 
emplifies the results made possible by steady 
adherence to a policy of practical coopera- 
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tion with the individual banker, keeping al- 
ways in mind his daily routine requirements, 
as well as those broader needs which keep 
the banking system of the United States 
working coherently and efficiently. 

I congratulate you on your work and hope 
that the future will bring you great success. 


From James B. Forgan, chairman of the 
board, the First National Bank of 
Chicago: 


I have already sent you my congratula- 
tions on the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of 
Tue Banxkers Macazrine, and I have now 
had an opportunity of perusing its Diamond 
Jubilee Number which is a worthy commem- 
oration of the occasion. 

I have read the Jubilee number with much 
pleasure and profit. Accept my best wishes 
for your continued success and usefulness. 


From G. M. Reynolds, chairman of the 
board, Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago: 


The Diamond Jubilee Number of Tue 
Bankers MacGazrine is so excellent in every 
way that I want to write and compliment 
you. It is a good piece of work from a 
mechanical standpoint, but what is far bet- 
ter, it contains articles of very great in- 
terest to bankers and business men—articles 
that were prepared by well known authori- 
ties who have treated their subjects with 
clearness, having woven into them a mass 
of valuable information. It is a number 
that is well worth preserving for re-reading 
and reference. 


From Noble Foster Hoggson, Hoggson 
Brothers, New York: 


Allow me to add my word of commenda- 
tion and praise to the many which I am 
sure you have already received for the splen- 
did “Diamond Jubilee” number of THE 
Banxers Macazine. The number is very 
attractive and the contents most interesting. 
I cannot but feel that the able discussions 
and articles which it contains will be of 
great educational value to your many read- 
ers throughout the country. 

By education alone can we hope to bring 
about the attitude of mind which will help 
secure the peace and prosperity of our 
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country. Prosperity cannot be manipulated 
into being. It must be thought into exis- 
tence, and the thought must be based on 
sound principles. It must first be developed 
in “the man in the street,” if it is to come. 
Mr. Vanderlip’s pessimisim cannot prevent 
it. Judge Gary’s optimism cannot alone 
bring it to pass. The opinions of these men 
have no doubt great influence, but it is the 
collective opinion of the great mass of peo- 
ple which will prevail. 

Your opportunities through THe Banx- 
ers MaGazineE to help in an education based 
on truth and straight thinking are great, 
and I know your desire to be of service in 
this way is as great. 


From Percy H. Johnston, president, 
Chemical National Bank of New 
York: 


I wish to congratulate you most heartily 
on the September issue of your magazine 
which commemorates its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. It has had an enviable and inter- 
esting career, and I hope that during the 
years to come it may fulfill in largest meas- 
ure the promises of its great and illustrious 
history. 


From F. T. Walker, agent, The Royal 
Bank of Canada, New York: 


It is a most handsome and interesting 
number, and you are to be congratulated on 
celebrating this important milestone in your 
career in such an impressive manner. 


From F. Duran, president, French 
American Banking Corporation, New 
York: 


Allow me to congratulate you most sin- 
cerely on the seventy-fifth birthday of your 
most valued periodical and to express my 
particular appreciation of your September 
number. 

The contents have been read with interest 
by the officers of the French American 
Banking Corporation and it is our unani- 
mous opinion that your many successful 
years are well warranted by the high stand- 
ard you maintain. 

I trust that you may enjoy continued and 
ever-increasing success. 


We 





Home Economics in Banks* 


By Miss S. Agnes Donham 


Director of the Educational Department, Association for the Promotion 
and Protection of Savings 


E hear many people ask “Why is 

a savings banks?” As well ask 
“Why is a hen?” There are hens that 
justify their existence by their service 
to mankind, and others able to live, ful- 
fill only half their mission in life. So 
there are banks content with doing less 
than their best either for one or the 
other of their two reasons for existence. 

Mutual savings banks exist because 
people need protection for their savings, 
but also because they serve the business 
of the community. Without willingness 
to serve business, a bank would become 
merely a safety vault—the napkin in 
which to wrap the talents of the unpro- 
ductive servants. Without the savings 
of many people, and particularly of the 
large group of small savers the bank 
could not serve business effectively. 
Without a strong sense of the possibili- 
ties of service to both of these factors in 
its existence, a bank becomes a drag 
upon the progress of the real things in 
the life of a community. 

You cannot build the best if you see 
only the outside of your building. Sav- 
ings banks have for years built upon a 
solid foundation of safety. The money 
which has come to them has been cared 
for; not wrapped in a napkin, it has 
gained yet other talents through the 
care and efforts of the officials operating 
the savings banks. There is a need for 
making this nation a nation of savers. 
The time has come when the good of 
all the people requires that habits of 
wise spending and systematic saving 
shall be developed in many who have 
hitherto been careless spenders. The 
welfare of the nation depends upon a 
change in the spending habits of the in- 
dividuals who make our nation. 

The banks which have formerly given 
service to business must, if they are to 
meet all of their possibilities, turn a 
part of their attention to the people who 
furnish the money which makes half of 
the reason for the existence of the bank. 
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To meet this necessity for service to 
the people home service departments 
are developing. ‘To the Society of Sav- 
ings in Cleveland belongs the honor of 
having had the vision. To each bank 
official who is a servant of the people 
who deposit in a savings bank, there 
comes the necessity of decision as to 
how far he will help to make that vision 
a real one. There is a story of a man 
who came to New York to testify in a 
law case and the city lawyer asked him 
where he came from. “Hummersville.” 
“Where is Hummersville?” “Up state.” 
“What is Hummersville like?” ‘Bout 
like this.” “Do you mean to say Hum- 
mersville is like New York?” “Yes, 
yes; course tain’t all built up yet.” 
That man had a vision. He knew what 
Hummersville should and would look 
like if his vision became reality. 


WHAT IS A HOME SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT? 


What is a home service department? 
As well ask, ‘““How old is Ann?” There 
are infinite varieties of Anns and simi- 
larly innumerable possibilities in home 
service departments. A home service 
department is a department of the bank 
which will assist the customers in solv- 
ing personal and household problems of 
finance based upon assistance in wise 
spending and systematic saving. Peo- 
ple with medium size incomes have no 
accredited place where they may obtain 
such assistance. The development of 
our industries depends upon the wise 
spending of money and the saving of 
surplus for investment. 

To see this Hummersville as New 
York you must see— 

1. A department worker trained in 
home economics, but willing to learn 





*Extract from an address at a meeting of 
the Massachusetts Savings Bank Asso- 
ciation. 
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banking terms and methods and the 
needs of her bank. In some cases bank 
officials have thought it would be pos- 
sible to have a bank clerk trained in 
budget making and depend upon home 
economics teachers for assistance in 
solving the problems which prove trou- 
blesome to the clerk. Our experience 
has proved it is essential that the ex- 
pert in charge of the work should be a 
practical woman trained in home eco- 
nomics. Every consultation requires 
immediate application of the principles 
of home economics in order to meet the 
needs of the people who are asking for 
assistance. It is possible to graft suc- 
cessfully a knowledge of the service 
which individual banks require from 
such a department upon home economics 
training and experience, but to en- 
deavor, in a few lessons, to give a clerk, 
trained in banking alone, a knowledge 
of home economics subjects which can 
be applied to practical problems, is 
quite impossible. 

2. A bureau of information where 
timid people may come for assistance. 
People hate to ask questions of a floor 
man. They should be helped to over- 
come fear of bank officials and bank 
formality. The gratings in the bank 
are a positive influence against new ac- 
counts. 

3. A place first of all where financial 
problems either personal or household 
can be brought for solution. A de- 
partment where personal interest is 
shown in the solving of each problem 
and follow-up work is done, but where 
the service is confidential and imper- 
sonal. 


t. A department where the industries 
of the community can come for assis- 
tance in estimating the financial needs 
of their employees and receive active 
help in promoting savings plans, a lec- 
turer and teacher who will taik to their 
people regarding problems of household 
management, ways of reducing money 
leaks and increasing savings. 

5. A place where groups of deposi- 
tors may be invited for discussion of all 
problems of household finance, ways of 
saving, safe investment of their surplus 
funds which they are now prone to with- 
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draw from the banks and lend to fas- 
cinating Ponzi schemes. 

6. Marketing lessons which will teach 
wise buying of clothing, food and fur- 
nishings. In cooperation with the stores 
of a town or city, a series of educational 
meetings might be arranged which 
would show to groups of people the pos- 
sibilities of local stores for filling their 
needs. 

7. Lectures on food values and menu- 
making which would result in wise buy- 
ing which would increase savings, and 
at the same time, help to standardize 
the stocks in local shops. 


& 
Walter F. Albertsen 


ALTER F. ALBERTSEN, a vice- 
president of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank, died November 
17 at the Broad Street Hospital, New 
York City. He suffered a cerebral 
hemorrhage a week before and passed 
away without regaining consciousness. 
Mr. Albertsen was born in Pekin, IIL, 
forty-nine years ago and was educated 
at Iowa Wesleyan University, Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa. He was a graduate of 
the Law School of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 

He had been a prominent figure in 
New York banking circles since 1907, 
when he became cashier of the newly 
organized National Copper Bank, of 
which Charles H. Sabin was president. 
In 1910 when the National Copper 
Bank was merged into the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank, Mr. Albert- 
sen was appointed cashier of the en- 
larged institution, becoming a vice- 
president in the following year. 

Mr. Albertsen was a national bank 
examiner from 1901 to 1905. He was 
in charge of the district comprising the 
city of Washington and the state of Vir- 
ginia. He also acted, in a large num- 
ber of cases, as a special examiner for 
the treasury department, as well as re- 
ceiver of insolvent banks. In 1906 he 
was promoted by Charles G. Dawes, 
comptroller of the currency, to the New 
York district, the most important ap- 





